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_ _ _i:e^ In several brandies of Indologv, specially 

r rh>. made me take a great deal of interest in 
■_ Pin trie Religion, During my long years of 
. . y n jversiiy of Calcutta and since my retirement in 
. - .v" 1 riling on different aspects of the subject and 
a monograph entitled Poncho pasand (Bengali) in 
—c lifter my retirement, L was granted by the 
. Commission stipendiary research professorship 
. - ?re than four years and was attached to the 
: Ancient Indian History and Culture at the 

N R, Ray, the then Head of the Department and 
:he Centre of Advanced Study in Ancient Indian 
_ Culture, kindly requested me, in July 1964, to deliver 
: 1 lectures on a subject of my choice. I chose the 
_ : FA uranic and Tan trie Religion and prepared my 

- - - oe with an introductory discussion on the evolu- 

religious systems. The lectures were delivered at 

- - April. 1965. 

. -jsly iJE in the course of delivering the lectures and, 
fueled illness and failing eye-sight, could not be of 
r the matter of their publication. My successor in 
: jfiael Chair of Ancient Indian History and Culture 
ent Head of the Department and Director of the 
- fessor D. C. Sircar, very kindly came to my aid. It 
: ms assistants at the Centre who saw the book through 
Dr. Satya Ranjan Banerjoe and others kindly prepared 
under Professor Sircar’s direction. I am exceedingly 
' i all of them. The lectures could not have been brought 
a a short period of time had not Professor Sircar direct - 
his dynamic energy to their publication. The Poo ran 
Ad also be thanked for their kind co-operation in 
ter. 


CUTTA, 

A 1966 , 


J. N. Banhiuea 
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_' . ' - !sls has poorer by the sad demise 

' ' ■ 7 = ^ ( v andyopadhyaya) on the 12th 

/\ held of Indologieal studies, Jitendranath 
. great specialist in the Brahmanieal religious 

' J J> wel1 as hi Indian numismatics, and his 

" r;n : Ul j bcid has creafe d a void which shows no 
-p :: ted up in many years. 

' - - -imgcd i° a respectable KulTna Brahmana 
" ;ge oi Siihira m the Hooghly District of West 
- - Pom at Meerut in U.P on the 16th of August 

- -- t e Matriculation Examination of Calcutta 
■ ry I° !1 ! ! e „ MaMriia ’ S Hl ^ h School at Kalna 
: F^ n w Benga1 ' a)Ki ' olir years later 
,f p P'f H ° murs m History, from the Scottish 
, ppp’. Jn l9J8 ’ Jhendranaih obtained the 
■ - Calcutta University in History and was placed in 
fie was awarded- the degree of Dqetor of Philo- 

* llK Un 7“ Sl( y in his thesis entitled Saties 

rment of Hindu Iconography. ■ 

■ - ne had obtained the Master’s degree, the far-sighted 

-m;sh Mocfterjee recruited young Jitendranath for 

omng Department of Ancient Indian History and 

: D y t Sff - ***** to th/then 

served 'his’ ,h Bh<mdarfc±r - And 1918 lie 

■- -Jte 41 L m T t[JJ Jlis Virement in 

aite, 4 long years Sometime after his appoint- 

jvcfsi v, J e lend ran ath was promoted to die post 

n the Department of Ancient Julian History and 

a My occuped the Chair of the Carmichael Professor 

.,r of l p UgUS l J ?' fn ”58, Jitendranath Z 

re rent of the Pn'' 0i ^ Was aJso nomiQ ated 

r f«it Ot the University College of Ants On the 

4t?T fr0m CalCUt(a University itt , 959 

- ph s fnends and pupils presented him with a FrestM 
A ' Bane Oea Volume (Calcutta, 1960). ' 





JiteiliranaUi’s magnum opus is the Development of Hindu 
Iconography which was published by the University of Calcutta 
111 l94! ’ a revised second edition of it appearing fifteen years 
later in 1956. This work on Brahmanical iconofogy is of out¬ 
standing merit and is not likely to be antiquated or superceded 
m the near future. His Bengali work entitled Pancopdsand. 
published in 1960 and dealing with the five popular Brahmanical 
religious systems (Vaisnava, Saiva, Sakta, Saura and Gariapatva), 
was awarded the Rabindra Prize by the Government of West 
Bengal, He contributed a number of papers to learned prir die- 
als and also some chapters to such publications as the Dacca 
University’s History of Bengal, the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s 
History and Culture of the Indian People and the Indian History 
Congress' Comprehensive History of India. 

Jitendranath s reputation as a front-rank Indologist brought 
him many other laurels. He was elected in 1950 an Ordinary 
f eilow of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, which institution he 
ably served! as Historical and Archaeological Secretary in 1954- 
1955 and from 1961 to 1964 and as General Secretary from 1956 
to 1959. Hq was the recipient of the Society’s B.C. Law Gold 
Medal for the year 1961. Jitendranath was Correspondent 
[for file] of the Archaeological Survey erf: India, a Corresponding 
Member [from India] of the Commission Internationale pour 
une Histoire du Development Scientifique et Culture! de 
1 ’Humanite of the UNESCO and a Charter Member of the 
International University Foundation of New York, U.S.A. 
He presided over the Ancient India Section of the Indian 
History Congress at its Patna Session in 1946, the Annual 
Meeting of the Numismatic Society of India at Cuttack in 1949 
and the History Section of the Nikhil Bharat Baiiga Sahitya 
Sammdan at its Lucknow Session in 1954. The. Indian History 
Congress honoured Jitendranath by electing him General President 
for its Ailahabad Session in 1965. Unfortunately he could not 
attend the session of the Congress owing to failing health. His 
Presidential address, read out at the Congress, contains some 
interesting personal reminiscences. 

After his retirement, Jitendranath enjoyed for some time 
the U.G.C.’s research stipend meant for retired teachers and 
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delivered a course of lectures each at the Universities of 
I in know and Calcutta respectively in 1962 and 1965. In his 
| >, u, k. Mockerji Endowment Lectures at Lucknow University, 
In- dealt with the light thrown by archaeological data on the 
development of religious systems like the Vaisnava and Saiva. 
In April 1965, Jitendranath delivered six lectures on Pauranic 
,imi ‘tantrie Religion at our Centre of Advanced Study and 
presided over the seminars on Indian Mother-goddess and Icono - 
vmphy of Tara organised by the Centre on the same occasion. 
Unfortunately he fell ill before the conclusion of the lectures 
iiml seminars. 

Asa man, Jilendranath’s character was marked by sweetness 
■ •I Miaviour and mildness of temperament. He was a perfect 
!>rnlIonian, absolutely unassuming and unostentatious. 

tlu- author of these lines attended Jitendranath’s lectures 
mi Indian Numismatics in the Post-Graduate classes as a student 
nl (lie Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 

(‘silent la University, in 1929-31. When therefore Jitendranath 
luvnme incapacitated, by illness and failing eye-sight, to sec 
lie. lectures' on Pauranic and Tdntric Religion through the press 
..ml ilie burden fell upon the shoulders of this pupil of his, the 
Liter undertook the task gladly thinking it to be a sort of 
nidi reel payment of guru-daksind, howsoever little and insigni- 
ln .ml ll is however a great disappointment to him that Jitendra- 
ii.uli passed away when the last lew pages of the work were 
I ii-ii i|> printed off. 

Jitendranath Banerjea is no more in the land of the living; 
lull lie will live for many years to come in the memory of the 
readers of his learned works, especially his Development of 
Hindu Iconography. 

( 'ml re of Advanced Study, 

I ii parlment of Ancient Indian History 
mid ( ulture. Calcutta University, 

May 15, 1966. 


D. C. Sircar 
Director 
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ItAC XXIROUND OF PAURANIC AND TANTRIC 
RELIGION 

INTRODUCTION ; VEDIC RELIGION 

I In religions of ancient India in their association with the 
oMfiu part of her people., conveniently described by the 
m imr of Hindu, have been classified* by Monier-William's under 
Hun 1 different heads—Vedisra, Brahmanism and Hinduism, 
Hu . i hissilication is undoubtedly historical in character and In 
u way evolutionary. In the beginning of the historic period, 
ilu \\ vans settled in parts of north-western and northern India 
pvi lived a kind of ritualistic religion in which primarily many 
Imoi , ni the nature, such as sun, fire, wind, limitless 1 atmos- 
plu i' rain accompanied by thunder and lightening, etc., were 
vIIu'iii(nl with the ceremonial singing of hymns and offering 
"I >.iu i ilives of food, meat and drink (especially of the juice of 
Hr mhmealing Soma plant) to the accompaniment of the 
mu lining of proper mantras. These oblations meant for them 
' v 'ir poured into the fire ignited on variously shaped altars, 

.I Mrus Fire (Agni) served the important purpose of carry^ 

tup tin* offerings? to the respective Vedic deities, and so two 
"1 th- synonyms were hutavaha and havyavdhana. Agni was 
ilm . Ilk principal functionary in this ritualistic religion, and 
" >11 held m the highest respect by the sacrificing priests, the 
Ih hi 1 , of the Vedic times. The mantras or the hymns (suktas) 
trim 1 1 were muttered and occasionally sung by them were 
Mippn vd io have been 'seen’ and not ‘composed’. The Vedic 
M i r, were held in high esteem and veneration by the Indo- 
Vyutis, especially their upper section. The sacrifices (yajna) 
were performed in honour of various gods with particular ends 
m view, for the fulfilment of many specific desires for wealth 
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and enjoyment. The followers of this sort of worldly religion 
with belief in many gods have been thus deprecated in the 
Bhagavadgitd in no uncertain fermjs : — 

Kamatmanah svargapard janmakarmaphalupradam \ 
knytiviseskahahulam hhoydsvaryagathh prati ]| (IT. 43) 

“Their scnl is all desire, their goal is heaven, their speech 
gives birth as fruit of work, and prescribes many varied 
rites that lead to joys and lordship.” 

But, as will be shown later, there are hymns in the 
Rigveda where the oneness of the supreme entity known 
by different names is emphasised. 

PRE-VEDIC RELIGION 

This kind of religion, the ideas about which we mainly get 
from the Rigyeda and the other early Sarhhifas and the 
Brahmanas, was, however, not the only religion practised by 
the vast mass of the people of India, It was principally prac¬ 
tised no doubt by the higher section of the In do-Aryans; but 
the lower section of them, and specially the large number of the 
pre-Aryan inhabitants of the country, appear to have, been 
believers in different kinds of religion. We hardly possess any 
explicit literary sources of the ancient period, which would help 
us to have a clear concept about the religious practices of this 
large section of the people. The Atharmveda. at first not re¬ 
garded strictly as one of the Vedas (the R?k, Samoa and Yajtts 
were according to the earlier estimates of the orthodox people 
the Traividya) seems to contain implicit and incidental accounts 
of their religious beliefs and activities; but they are mixed up 
and obscure. Certain epithets and passages in the Rigveda, also 
very difficult of definite and correct interpretation, probably 
contain references to such practices which were undoubtedly 
deprecated by the Vcdic Aryans. The opprobrious terms 
rak.dwsa, yatu, yd! ud luma, andsa, nut rad even xismideva, etc., 
found in the Rigveda, have been used by the hyrnnists to denote 
most probably the pre-Aryan settlers of India* The last in the 
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1 1 ’.i explained by Say ana as sensual people may, however, denote 
iIn c,r who were phallus-worshippers’. This interpretation by 

■ m imv modern scholars appears to have been endorsed by the 
dr.nivvry of a number of phallic symbols in the early Indus 
\ mUs. sites, These objects as well as many ring-stones found 
ilii'ii 1 have been regarded by Marshall and many other scholars 
nhi'i him as the symbols for the mother and father aspects of 
Dm divinity worshipped by the pre-Aryan settlers of these 

I .lilies’ The term Tmradeva, explained by Say ana as 4 the 

P ill. ■■hasas engaged in destructive actions’ (maranak rid a v ya pd - 
u\n tn^futsdn), have been interpreted by some modern scholars 

■ I’. Am iishippers of false gods’, or as 'worshippers of images’, etc. 

II h hymn id* while referring to Sisnadevas, Muradevas, etc., 
HiMuml>lv invoke Ihe principal Aryan god India to destroy them 
I'm thru anti-Ary an activities. It will not be unreasonable to 
hnil mi I lie basis of such modem interpretations of these terms 
tin 11 1 v 11 h 1 1 references to the un-Aryan religious practices of the 
pnuHlivv settlers of India. It may be mentioned in this com 
ih Gion lhal both these practices of the worship of the phallic 
i mlileni and that of the divine images, though not at first coun- 
u n.ii m iI by ihe orthodox Vedists, came to receive authoritative 

tn* iiMti m Ihiuranic and Taritric ritualism. 

I hi m- is al least one passage in the Rigveda, however, which 
pi* mb ivIcis to a certain group of the Vedie people, who were 
it -11 h-Iirwi.s in India* the Aryan god par excellence. We are 
ilihliui 11 v I old by the sage Gritsamada that there were men who 
iph Mi Mivil ihe existence of Tndra. These people asked, 4 Who 
u hull ,i " Who ever saw him ?’ or asserted that he did not exist 
u all 1 GfiNamada after referring to these sceptics goes on 
hi mini the greatness of the god in several hymns as if to 
iniiviihv ihe non-believers of their error. If this interpretation 
■'i Mi- Wvliv verse in question is correct, we may find here an 
■iMu'.hin in ;u least a small section of the Indo-Aryans who did 

. a i rpi the general religions order current among the higher 

-mil Iiiijjvi section of them. Keith refers to several hymns of the 
fji'm tin where ihe all-compassing god India and the venerable 
In, urn -.iMfjjup. priests officiating in the performance of sacrifices 
<ppi ii in. objects of ridicule, 4 This attitude may also indicate 
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I 

the existence of a class of people to whom the most sacred objects 
in the Vedic order could occasionally serve as butts of contempt 
and ridicule. 

RELIGION IN THE BRAHMANAS AND ARANVAKAS 

The Bnahmanas like Altareya, Satapatha, Gopaiha, Tdndya 
(Panchavuhsa ),etc., attached to the different Samhitas give 
us a picture of the contemporary religion which is not much 
different from Vedism, especially in the matter of sacrificial 
rituals. Tn fact, these texts collectively elaborate the numerous 
procedural details in the matter of orderly performance of various 
sacrifices, and thus fall under the vidhi section (rules and 
regulations) of the Vedic literature* They are also repository 
of a large number of anecdotes which principally record incidents 
connected with the proper observations of the’ different regula¬ 
tions. In the Samhila portion also stories are occasionally found : 
but they arc mostly in a rudimentary stage, or in the form of 
charades or riddles (brahmodyas). This aspect of the Vedic 
literature has been noted here on account of the fact that some 
at least of these anecdotes appear to have influenced the my¬ 
thology of the Pauranic and Tantric religions at a later period. 

The emphasis on the elaborate performance of expensive 
sacrifices not practicable for all. especially the poorer section of 
the common people, came to be questioned in course of time by 
a group of intellectuals, the Vanaprasthas and the Yatis, who 
composed treatises in their forest homes interpreting the allesory 
and inner significance of the rituals. As the works were mmnly 
composed in forests, they came to be known as the Aranyakas 
1 ailing undei the Arlhavada section of Vedic literature, for their 
attempts at allegorical interpretation. But this intellectual 
approach to religious problems attained its apogee in the Upani- 
shads which came to be rightly adjudged as the Vedanta, the 
acme of the Vedas. 

RELIGION IN THE UPANTSTIAD.S 

When we reach the age of the major Upanishads, a remark¬ 
able change is met with. Sacrifice which so long primarily 
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' iijvip il iIk ; i Kent km of the priests is relegated to the background, 

11 n 1 1 Hu place is taken up by the a rden t sc are h af ter Lh e A b so I u te, 
Mm mj picnic Brahman, the one eternal entity (Sat). The name 
UmIhimm is in he round in earlier Vedic texts mainly in the sense 
m! phivnf and then spell: but the expanded significance came to 
In phklu.iHy attached lo it in the times of the early Upanishads. 
ilk "M Kigvedic belief in the existence of a variety of personal 

h' ll .limbi of a he no the hi ic or kathenotheistic character (in 

Mm 1 11 iin different individual deities were given the most impor- 
i.iin |mm| imi for the time being on different occasions) gave 
I'l-ui In I tie faith in the impersonal Brahman, The tendency 
In mink believing in the existence of one divine principle is 
•»h» ihIv di A cmible in some late hymns of the Rigveda, the 
in> i uuiMniiding of which is the verse L 164, 46. The seer 
h[ llir, hviun where the verse occurs is the sage DIrghatama 
Nmlmlhva who asserts that “the celestial beautful-winged sun- 
biiit k ilu' one eternally existing entity who has been called in 
ihlhnaii ways (under different names such as) India, Mitra, 
\ ii imia, Ajmi, Yam a and Mat ar is van, 71 

huinun Mifnuii Vanmam Agnimahuraiko chivy ah sa 

siiparno garutmdn \ 

f , mi \tul viprti hah ltd ha vademty Agnhh Yamnm 

Mataris vdnamuhu h \ 

lli> jm.hI Visvii karma as described in the 82nd hymn of the 
n lit 1 1 tnaudiiiti of (lie Rigeda also expresses this sort of concept. 

Mui Hi.. cnlily {chain sat) described in this way is associated 

illi (In names of concrete personal gods like Surya or 
\ i'A nInn 11 iii, whereas the Brahman idea as expressed in 

ii.. In i paiillicistic Upanishads is impersonal in character. 

in ilk IlMlmianas, flic one god of outstanding importance 
i lh,i|ap,ili primarily Lhe creater god of sacrifice, from whom 
i ll’ i j hI Mi almia, I lie creator unit of the Pauranic triad Brahma, 
\ i lam i in I si va, was derived. 

lh. oiip.m of lhe conception of Brahman as a cosmic 

... Iph da- hip,liest principle of the universe, is traceable in the 

thahnmnne hi which the Atharvaveda may also be 
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added in (his context. Bui various passages in different 
Br aim anas contain so many assertions about Brahman of a 
somewhat conflicting nature that it is very difficult to form a 
definite idea about it. It is in the earlier Upanishads where 
the old gods are depersonalised, that this Absolute Principle 
conceived in its impersonal form makes its appearance as the 
one eternally existing entity having no second of its own, so 
tersely expressed in the Upanishadie dictum EkamevcidviCtyam. 
The pantheism of the early prose Upanishads like Btihaddran- 
yaka, Altareya, Chhandogya, etc., is characteristically emphasised 
by such expressions as Sarvam khalvidam Brahma (‘all this 
really is Brahman 1 ), tajjalan (bn it everything is born, everything 
exists and everything is absorbed 1 )* etc. This essentially 
pantheistic idea about the immanence of the impersonal 
Brahman is also supplemented by the concept of its transcen¬ 
dence as stated in the Brahmasutra, a handy compendium of the 
Upanishads. 6 This idea about the simultaneously immanent and 
transcendaiit aspects of the divinity conceived as the cosmic 
personal god Purusha is beautifully expressed in the first verse 
of the 90th hymn (Purushasukta) in the tenth mandala of the 
RigvedaA In some of the metrical Upanishads of the major 
group, which are chronologically later in point of date, pantheism 
is undoubtedly supplemented (not exactly replaced) by theism, 
and the concept of the one god given different names is dearly 
personalised. The Sve/asvatara Upan!shad is one such metrical 
Upanishad, where Brahman is not only personalised to a great 
extent: but different names like Rudra, Maha.deva, Isa, isana 
and Siva are used to describe him. One other point to be noted 
here is that the concept of Atman in its two-fold aspects* 
Paraoiatman (the Supreme Soul) and Jivatman (the individual 
soul), (hough traceable to the Brahmanas, is fully developed in the 
Upanishads, where the first aspect is identified with Brahman, 

the UPANISHADS : THEIR VARIEGATED CHARACTER 

Another point to be noted in connection with the reffgio- 
philosophic speculations of the sages of the major Upanishads, 
as has been pointed out by R. G. Rhandarkar, is that they do 
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mil invariably teach At system of pantheism’, but tell us about 
V. Minus systems of doctrines as regards the nature of God, man 
Miid I lie world, and the relations between them’. 8 This variety 
win; fully taken advantage of by the theologians of the different 
hmrfinic religious systems in finding necessary support for their 
individual doctrines, and criticising those of their opposing 
■ dionlx of thought. They, however, sometimes outdid their 
when they tried to trace authority for their own view- 

.. by far-fetched and unreal explanations of Upanishadie 

pii-phages which were essentially of a different character. Like 
11iv Vcdie hymns, the Upanishadie tenets were the results oi 
divp speculations of different thinkers, an appreciable number 
if! whom appear to have belonged to the Kshatriya order, 

I Ims i( is hardly to be expected that there will be strict unifor- 
iidly in the matter of details, and sometimes of principles 
ilinuyhl out by them, though, in general and broad outlines, 
iluw appear to have followed a set order. There is no denying 
(In- fad. that rudiments of some of the Indian systems of philo- 
Miphy, especially the Sankhya, the Yoga and the Vedanta, me 
In Ik 1 found in Upanishadie teachings. These again served as 

II w background of many of the tenets of the Pauranic and! 
l uniric religions of subsequent times. The early Upanishads 
itm . dime to occupy such an important place in the religious 
iiL'iiiimc of India, that numerous works of pseudo-Upanishadic 
i Iimi.kUt came to be composed in much later times, in which 
T m;il stress was laid on Yoga, Sannyasa and Vaishnavlte or 
Pin!vile symbolism. Even teachings of Jesus Christ and 
Muhammad were incorporated in such late apocryphal works 
i r. tv! u i: 1 it u panishad and Allopanishad. J 

lUKI HER CHANGE IN RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK: EMERGENCE 

OF BHAKTI 

I hi ther changes were introduced in the religious outlook of 
I In I Indians in the post-Upanishadic period, and one element 
OillI now emerged strong was that of Rhakti* the loving adora- 
i mu lor a personal god. It has been pointed out above that in 
Minu- of the metrical Upanishads of the major group, theism 
had si I ready made its appearance, and Brahman-Atman had 
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been personalised under such names as Isa, Jsana, Rudra, Malta- 
deva, etc. The tendency to replace the impersonal Brahman by 
one personal god was there, and the necessity for such a god 
was being felt even by the intellectuals. In the first few verses 
of the 12th canto (Bhakliyoga) of the Bhagavadgitd, a contrast 
between the worshippers of the imperishable and umnanifest 
{akshura avyakta, the Absolute Brahman) on the one hand, 
and those devotees of the personal god Vasudeva-Krishna on the 
other, is made. Lord Krshna says, ‘Greater is the toil of those 
whose thoughts are fixed on the Unmanifest; for painfully is 
the way of the Unmanifest won by those who bear the body. 
But those who have cast off all works on me, and, making me 
their goal, meditate on me and' worship me with undivided con¬ 
trol, soon will I lift them up from the ocean of the mortal round, 
O son of Pritha, for their thoughts are fixed on me.’ 10 This 
was now the popular mental attitude of the Indians towards 
religion, which served as the immediate principal background 
of the origin and development of the Pauranie cults. 

BHAKTI : ITS ESSENTIAL FEATURES 

Bhakti may be taken primarily and partially to mean the 
excessive love and fondness of some persons for particular 
things, and secondarily and more correctly to signify the deep 
affectionate and mystic devotion for some personal deity who 
is the object of worship (puja). The primary and lower sense 
is indicated by Panini in his suira on Bhakti in the 4th chapter 
of his Ashtudhyayi, where the rule for the derivation of such 
words as apupika, pdyasika (meaning ‘those who are excessively 
fond of cakes, and rice boiled in sweet and milk') is laid down. 
But side by side arc placed the rules for the formation of such 
words as Vdsudevaka and Arjunaka, ‘adorers of Vasudcva and 
Arjuna’, two hero-gods. This suira (IV. 3, 98) will be further 
commented on in the first lecture on Vaishnavism ; but it is to be 
noted how the higher sense of the word is fully indicated here 
by the grammarian. The most important constituent factors 
making up the higher sense of Bhakti are ‘belief in one personal 
god as spiritual being, the faith that his power is sufficient to 
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(cane that at the last the good will conquer, arid lastly a coil- 
< option of the nexus that binds together God and his worship¬ 
pers as mainly moral’. 11 We have seen how the first of these 
ihrcc factors was gradually making its appearance in some 
Kigvodio hymns of later strata and in some theistic Upanishads. 

I I ic two other factors 1 are faintly traceable in the Rigvedic 
concept of Varuna, the moral god who looks after every action 
nf men. But Varuna was a god of lesser importance than 
I mini and Agni in the age of the Sariihita. The religious out- 
lt ink of the time as presented by the hymns was not fully con¬ 
ducive to the growth of this element, and it is only in the 
Svftdsvaiara Upamshad that we find probably one of the 
nirlictlt mentions of the word bhakti. In the Rigveda, I. 127, 5, 
ilie words bhaktam and abhaktam occur, and in R.V., VIII. 

II, we find the use of the word in this manner : — 

Ida hi va upastutimida vamasya bhaktaye \ 

upti vo visvavedaso mmasyurdn asiikshyanyamiva \ \ 

lint these earlier uses of the word do not establish at all’ that it 
mp.iiilicd the same sense as It did in later times in connection 
mill the Pauranie and ! Tantric religious systems. 12 

ROOTS OF BHAKTI 

11 lias been suggested by many scholars that the roots of 
ilii 1 element of Bhakti are also traceable in the religion of the 
mij’inal settlers of India, and to the beliefs and practices of 
ilii 1 lower orders of the Indian people. Ritual worship of divi¬ 
ne w. in whom these different groups of people had their faith 

.milled this element, and the images and emblems of the 

I iiiha-pod and the mother-goddess appear to have been wor¬ 
shipped with devotion by the early Indus Valley people of the 
I in 1 Vudio age. Literary and archaeological data of the early 
historic period of the post-Vedic times are available in plenty, 
whii li leave little doubt that non-Vedie deities like the Yakshas, 
Niij',as, Gandharvas, Apsaras and others were also objects of 
devotional worship by these people. Several of the inscribed 
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Yaksha and Yakshuil images of the centuries immediately 
preceding the Christian era found in different parts of Northern 
India, and many Naga and Nag ini images hailing from Mathura 
and its environs prove how the worship of "these so-called 
intermediate divinities ( Vyamara-devala is Hie term used in 
early Buddhist and Jaina texts for denoting them) was very 
much popular. A large stone image of Yaksha Manibhadra 
of c. 1st century B.C. found at Pol or Padam Pawaya (Padma- 
vati, the capital of the ancient Naga kings) in Gwalior, now in 
Madhya Pradesh, has a long inscription on its pedestal. One 
significant line in it reads, goshthyd MMbhadmbhakta garbha- 
sukhita bhagavato Manibhadrasya pratimd pratislithapayamU. 
litis clearly refers to the installation of the image of Lord 
Manibhadra by (he clan of his devotees. The Chhargaon life- 
size Naga image (Exhibit No. C. 13 in the Mathura Museum) 
of the time of Huvtshka has an inscription engraved on it, which 
records that ‘this object of worship was installed at their own 
tank by two friends Senahasti and Bhonuka for the propitiation 
of the worshipful Naga ( priyatti bhagava A T ago)’. The bas- 
relief figures of various Yakshas, YakshinTs, Nagas, Nag,ms, 
Devatas, Apsaras, etc., on the railings and gateways of 
Bharhut and Sanchi throw also a very interesting light on this 
problem. It is true that they are presented on these monu¬ 
ments m the roles of so many worshippers of the Buddha ; but 
there is no doubt that they were really and originally the 
objects of worship of the common people, from whom the 
artists and the ancestors of the donors of these monunments 
were recruited, 

IMPORTANCE OF A NIDDESA PASSAGE 

R. G. Bhandarkar made full use of a passage in the Pali 
Buddhistic text Niddesa (though of the nature of a commentary 
yet it was included in the canonical scriptures), which purports 
to refer to the existence of religious systems and animistic 
beliefs among the Indians of the pre-Christian period The 
passage runs thus : ‘The deity of the lay followers of the Ajlvakas 
is the Ajivakas, of (hose of the Niganthas is the Nlganthas 
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i i| t|iofiC of the Jatilas is the Jatilas, of those of the Par.ibbajakas 
is ihe Parihbajakas, of those of the Avaruddhakas is the 
Varuddlmkas, and the deity of those who are devoted to an 
elephant, a horse, a cow, a dog, a crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, 
PimnLihliadda, Manibhadda, Agui, Nagas, Supannas, Yakkhas, 
Ami ias, tiandhabbas, Maharajas, Chanda, Sfiriya, Tilda, Brahma, 
!Vv;r, Disa is the elephant, the horse, the cow, the dog, the 
l :m Vl Vftsudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, etc. 
tv ,|u\iively\ 13 This is a curious assortment by a follower of 
Buddhism, in which believers in Ajivikism, Jainism, asceticism, 

■ lillnetit cults ; but some of them like the Yaksha Manibhadra, 
devnilfus* some Vedie divinities and particularly those of the 

I wo Vrishiii heroes, Baladeva and Vasudeva. It is not to be 
mulmlood that all the different units in this medley formed! 
different cults, but some of them like the Yaksha Manibhadra, 
Uni N£igas, the hero-gods Vasudeva and Baladeva, and Deva 
linos! probably Siva in this guise), were the different cult-deities 

II ii mu! whom the individual cults grew and developed. The 
lliuldhisl commentator was aware of the presence of Ajivikistn, 

I aim in, asceticism (the Jatilas were ascetics having matted 
hut , on their heads), wandering monks, etc., along with the 

ih i IIk ini religion centering round such Vedie deities like 
hull,i . Surya, Chandra, Agni, Brahma (Prajapati) and others, 
ti will lx. 1 shown in the following lectures that the Pauranic 
i ulhi which subsequently developed (some of them were already 
ni difh rcnt stages of formation at the time of this passage) did 
imi primarily originate from any of the Vedie deities, though 
1 4ii Indian form of [he sun-cult, especially in its earlier phase, 

I Mil iis basis in the Vedie concept of Surya as a divinity. It is 
ill*iii (rue that names of these cults starting round some of the 
mm di, deities came to absorb in the course of development 
iMiuiv features of distinctly Vedie divinities, the latter some- 
in nr-i lending their names in the matter of cult-designation, 
I lie cull originally centering round Va sudev a -Krishna andi 
ili Mgimtcd under different names like Bhagavata, Ekantika, 
1'imi Iiiu fillip etc., came to be almost invariably described at a 
full i Mage of its development as Vaishnava, a name derived from 
ihc Y ds solar deity Vishnu. 
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THE PRINCIPAL PAURANIC AND TANTRIC CULTS 
It is, however, a passage in a comparatively late text of the 
Gupta period, which gives us the names of some of the 
Pa uranic and Tantrie religions along with those of the worship¬ 
pers of the Vedic-Biahnianie Brahma, and the historic hero- 
gods Buddha and! the Jinas. In the chapter on the instailation 
of images is his Biihat samhitd, Varahamihira says that ‘the 
images of Vishnu, Surya, Samblui (Siva), Matrigana, Brahma, 
Buddlm and the Jinas should be duly consecrated and installed by 
the Bhagavatas, the Magas, the ash-besmeared dvijas (i.e., the 
Pasupatas), those well-versed in the pup of the Matrigana, 
the Brahmanas knowing the Vedas, the Sakyas (the Bauddhas) 
and the unclad ones (Digambara Jainas) respectively according 
to the rites peculiar to the worship of the individual divinities’. 1 ' 1 
This interesting text of the Gupta age undoubtedly testifies to 
the existence side by side of the sects of the Bhagavatas 
(Vaislmavas), the north-]ndian sun-worshippers influenced by the 
East-Iranian (Sakadvlpi) form of Sun worship, the Pasupatas with 
their bodies besmeared with ashes, the Tantrie Saktas well- 
acquaintedi with the worship of the Mother-goddesses, the 
worshippers of the Vedic-Brafmianic deity Brahma, the Bauddhas 
and the Jains. Barring the last two in the list (or three, for 
whatever was the position of exclusive Brahma-worship as a cult 
in the time of Varahamihira, it was a losing concern and it did 
never enjoy as much importance as the others did), the other 
four are dearly to be identified with the four of the major 
Pauranic and Tantrie religious systems. This list, however, is 
not an exhaustive one, and exclusive worshippers of some other 
Pauranic gods like Skanda-Karttikeya and Ganapati are not 
included in it. The non-mention of the Ganapatyas (the exclusive 
worshippers of Ganapati-Ganesa) in this context may prove 
that this' sect had not developed as a stereotyped religious system 
like those of the others by the time of Varahamihira ; there is 
clear evidence, however, that the images of the elephant-headed 
pot-bellied divinity were known. But the worship of Ihe other 
god under the name of SvamT Brahmanyadeva-Kuniara was much 
m vogue among the warlike tribe of the Yaudheyas at an 
earlier period. 
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HIIUAI I STIC PRACTICES CONNECTED WITH THE PAURANIC 
AND TANTRIC SYSTEMS 

t hpala C1 Oth century A.D.), while commenting on this 
verse makes some significant observations, He first equates 
Vishnu with Na ray ana, Magas with the Maga-Brahmanas, the 
'<<ihlutsina-clvi}as with the Pasupatas, the Matrigana with the 
seven or eight divine mothers having Brahmt in the first place 
{liruhinya&um), Sarvahita-santamana and the Sakyas with 
the Buddha and the Raktapatas (evidently in allusion to the 
yellow-red garment of the Buddhist monks), Nugna Jinas with 
ihe Digambara Arhats (Nagna Kshapanaka Jainas). Then he 
refers to the respective tenets of these different sectaries, 
according to which the images of their individual objects of 
worship are to be consecrated 1 and installed in the shrine in this 
miuincr. The images of Vishnu should be installed according to 
ihe Pancharatra rites, those of Surya according to the Sanradar - 
uina-vidhana, those of Siva according to the rites laid down in 
iIn' Vanda and other Tantras, the images of the Matrigana 
'wording to the regulations laid down in their own Kalpa 
Li designation of the Tiintric Sakta texts), of Brahma according 
i" the Vedic ritualism, of Buddha according to the Paramita 
"idiT, of the Arhats or Jinas according to the canons 
hiiiI clown in the Jaina-darsana, 15 The equation of the 
Ml 111 pavata-Pancharatras with the Vaislmavas had long been in 
oii’iir before the time of Utpala, or, for the matter of that, before 
Viiifihamihira. The Pasupata was the authorised name of the 
Saiva sect, and the worship of the Divine Mothers was: 
iIn principal manifestation of the Sakfi cult. In connection 
wiili Ihe Pasupata rituals, Utpala refers to Vdtulatantrci and 
"Hut Tantras. Pandit Dvivedi was uncertain about the exact 
. hiinicter of the first: but a consideration of some of the ritual- 
practices, associated with this ugra (fierce or outlandish) 

i miff of Saivism will show that many of these will appear to a nor- 
iiimI m icial man to be insane in character. That Vedic ritualism wasi 
In be used in the installation of the images of Brahma Prajapati 
tuny indicate that serious attempts were still being made in 

ii ■ ii lying him Ihe position of a sectarian deity like Vishnu or 
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Siva i but this god was more worshipped as an accessory to the 
other two in the epic and Pauranic period, 

MYTHOLOGY OF THE PAURANIC AND TANTRIC RELIGIONS • 
ITS VEDIC BACKGROUND 

One of the other background's of the Pauranic religions is 
in connection with their mythology. Mythology and religion 
are most intimately connected. The Pauranic and Tantric 
religious systems had different mythical stories associated with 
the deities connected with them. The basis of many of these 
stories can be traced to the Vedic mythology in a more or less 
convincing manner. Thus, the source of the story of the Dwarf 
incarnation of Vishnu as narrated in the Puranas is found in 
the epithet Trivikrama (‘he of the three steps’) attributed to 
Vishnu in the Rigveda and the other early Samhitas. The terms 
llrukrama and Vrugaya, ‘one having gigantic strides’, two other 
attributes of the great Vedic god, were also the nucleus of the 
Vamana Avatara mythology. One can trace its development 
through the intermediate stages, one of which is undoubtedly 
to be found in the Satapaiha Brahmana and a few other 
Brahmana and Aranyaka texts. The story narrated in them 
in a more or less similar manner tells us about the continual wars 
between the Devas and the Asuras. The Asuras afterwards 
accepted the apparently modest proposal, of the other party that 
they would 1 make over to the Devas only that portion of the 
land which would be covered by the recumbent body of Vishnu. 
The former thought that they would have to part with very 
little, for Vishnu was the dwarfest among the gods. But Vishnu 
lying down covered the whole of the Universe, and the Asuras 
had to keep their contract. He could do so, as he was the same 
as sacrifice which was coextensive with the world. The epic 
and Pauranic mythology of the Dwarf incarnation of Vishnu 
is nothing but a further embellishment of the Brahmana- 
Araiy,aka story, which also makes full use of the Trivikrama 
aspect of Vishnu, the Vedic Aditya. The solar aspect of this 
Vedic god is also emphasised in the Brahmana-Aranyaka version 
in which we are further told about an episode. ft relates that 
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. .. was resting with his head placed on his fully strung bow 

ill in his h ut: the other gods feeling jealous of him instigated 
thr an is lu cut the faulty stretched string of the bow which 
wiih .1 siulden straightening jerk severed the god’s head. The 
Manril head went straight up to the sky, from where it began 
in '.him* as ihe sun. The many epithets or names which are 
lUvrn lo kudra in Hie Satarudriya (Yajitrveda), the Vedic 
h.u hju nmid of lire Pauranic Siva, were without doubt the nucleii 
n| j large number of mythologies associated w r ith the sectarian 
dniv I he epithet Krittiviim (one having the animal’s hide as 
his Raiment) appears to have been the Vedic basis of the story 
ih t hijasLuasaiiiharamurti of the god in the epic and Pauranic 
i nnc; I he legend about Saranyn and Vivasvat, a sort of 
hiihtiifufytt (a charade or riddle)) in the Aiharvaveda and some 
i-Um i Vedic texts was undoubtedly the source of the Pauranic 
oiay nl' Sfirya and his two wives Saihjha and Chhaya, which also 
wn'. N'.ed by the myth-makers to account for one of the peculiar 

..inuiuphie features of the main Image of the North Indian' 

am Mill Many more such instances connected not only with 
lhr Pauranic systems of Vaishnavisng Saivism and Surya 
nnilup, hut also with the other systems of composite 
IIumIiiimu can be mentioned. 

i nMPOSITE HINDUISM : ITS VARIOUS STRANDS 

Prhucnce has been made in the very beginning of this 
l«»iiin* [n Monier-Williams’ classification of Hinduism. His 
\ ' ili iu and Brahmanism are in a way the earlier phases of 

.. iiiid Tantric cults which characterised the composite 

M'T'm conveniently described as Hinduism. But it will not be 

.nl in say that there were no other strands in the compost- 

iimm nl Ihe latler. If a careful analysis is made of the final 
'■hapr u look in subsequent ages, different other strands can be 

.fMr.rd in the developed forms of its various constituents. 

1 .. piv-Vcd ic elements appear to have contributed to the 

i-imwiIi and development of several of these units. Worship of 
iMiiun historic and semi-historic personalities was at the root 
i| >ii IraM a lew of the most important: Pauranic religious systems. 
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Some folk deities also served as the central figures of such 
religions as that of the Ganapatyas, probably a later merger 
of the earlier cults of the Yakshas and the Nagas. But, in all 
these developments, it was the one-soulcd devotion (ekatntika 
bhakti) of the different groups of adherents to the various 
cult-deities, which played the most important part. 
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Mi M \v [> V. Hill’s translation of verses 5-7 : — 
kU ut'dfdkatarasleshdm Avyaktdsaktachetasam \ 
h Ytik tn hi gatir duhkham dehavadbhiravapyate | ] 

) • tu mu vani k annum tnayi smimasya mat par ah \ 
tnnnvntaiva yog ena m dm d hy dy ant a u p dsa t e \ 
l r dumudumi samuddhartd mrityusamsdrasdgardt \ 

Ilhnvami na chi rat Pdrtha mayydvesitachetasdm || 

II N M;icriico1p Indian Theism f p. 7. 

I " ,S'i r 7 Up., VI. 23 : Yasya deve para bhaktiryathd deve tathd gurau | 
/' i u \ a it v kathitd hy art hah prakasan t e r nah a t n ? an ah \ \ ‘Th es e things 
will lie understood only when they are taught to a high-soujed 
person who venerates' god and also his teacher.' R. G. Bhandarkar 
in ids in such words as Agnihhaktmi Indrabhaktini used by Yaska the 
passive sense of bhakti and means a thing resorted to or loved, the 
pMticular words meaning ‘things which resort to, or relate them- 
m'Ivi-n lc> Agnij Indra and others'. Bhandarkar says that the idea of 
love was associated with the word in early times, though it then 
mi 1 mlied ‘loved’ instead of ‘love’ {op-, clt., p. 29). Sri Atul. Ch. 
< hiikrcivnrli. Head of the Bengali Department, Balurghat College, 
Wesl Dimijpur (West Bengal), kindly drew my attention to 
R I ., VIII. 27. 11 

M K tl. Uhandaikar, op. cit. f p, 3. 

I I Ilf ifmtutthhitd, Sudhakar Dvivedi's edition, Ch. 59, verse 19 :—■ 
t fsporhhdgavatdn magdmicha savituh sambhoh sabhasmctdvijdn 
Mnff'indtnu/n man d a Ia k ran i a v i d o v /pran v idurb rah m anah \ 
r thy dm sarvahitasya ran tan tan aso nag?idn jin an a m v idu- 
nr vuiit devamtt pas ritdh svavi dhind tuistusy a k dry a kriyd j j 

I 11 ms part of the commentary runs thus : Ye nctra yam devamnpd- 
bitbh karniiyam bhak tibhavena prdptdstair naraistasya devaSya 
mr id hit tit dtmlya da rsa noktena v id h an ei i a Pan chardtra v id h i'rid Vi - 
i hnoh Sanradarsanavidhdnena Savituh V at uktt m Urok i c n d nya t a; i - 

tisiktuvidhind va $an i h h oh M ditrin du n sv a kal pa v i h i ta \ ■ id h an e na 
Pt afunanuir V edavihi takarmand Jhiddhasya pdramitdkurmena 

iiinttdth taddarsanttv.idhind kriyd kdrya ( op . cits, p, 797). 
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Lecture TI 


VAISHIsfAVISM—I 

VAISHNAVISM : ITS EARLIER DESIGNATIONS 

One of the most important of the Pauranic religious systems 
to emerge in the early stage of their evolutionary and formative 
period was Vaishnavism. The name is evidently derived from 
Vishnu, primarily the solar god of the Vedas. But it would 
not mean that the god was really at the root of the Pauranic 
cult which came to be known by this designation at a compara¬ 
tively late sltage of its development. It is in one of the latest 
sections of the Mabdhharata that the term Vaishnava occurs. 
The author of the section says in this verse that 'whatever merit 
accrues to a person who listens to the 18 Puranas, will accrue 
to a Vaishnava* (XVriL VI, 97- 

AshtMasapurancmam sravandd yat phalam hhavet ' 

Tatphalam samavapnoii Vaishnavo naira samsayah ' j 

One of the authoritative Pancharatra Saiiihitas, Padma Tantra 
by name, enumerates thus the different names of the cult : — 

Surmuhrk bhdga vatassdti vat ah panchakalavlt \ 

Ekarttikastanmayascha pancharatrika iiyapi \ \ 

It means that ‘Suri, Suhrit, Bhagavata, Sattvata, Pahchakalavit, 
Efcantika, Tanmaya and Pancharatrika are different designations 
of this Bhakti cult)’. It should be noted that in this list the term 
Vaishnava is conspicuous by its absence. It has been shown 
in the previous lecture that Varahamihira also docs not use 
the word Vaishnava, but uses Bhagavata, to denote this system. 
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m nd Ml pa la names Pancharatra as its synonym. It will be 
nIuhIIv shown that though Vaishnava or rather Parama-Vaish- 
Hioii mviirs in some inscriptions of the Gupta period, most of 
ilii' mi pc rial Guptas themselves are described in their inscrip- 
Mmi'' ^ I'aramabhagavatas. This indicates that the Pauranic 
■ h 11 di Mgiintion had not been much in vogue even at that time. 

< >1 i he other synonyms noted in the Padma Tantra (IV. 2, 
mm, pr.i 11 noted), Sattvata, Ekantika and Tanmaya are self- 
mplmmlnry ; I he first is one of the several names (Sattvata, 
V i Klim. Andhaka, etc.) of the tribe to which the historical 
hjmir Vilsud'eva-Krishna belonged, the two others denoting the 
ih vi iint iHliludc of the adherents of the cult. Some distant 
mhhio iie m of Uic first term in the list, Suri, has been sought 
'Mill the Suits of lhe Rigvedic text, who are described as 'always 
iM.oipr willi their eyes distended to the heavens, the highest 
-ih p nl Vishnu' (Tad-Vishnoh paramam padarh sadd pasyanti 
nihtuili diviva chakshurdiatam)< D. C. Sircar finds here 
Mu in’mii nl Vishnu’s later greatness’, and traces of sectarian 
\ m .hiHivi itii Vven in the Rigvedd in the Surfs of the passage. 
Mm fu lightly observes at the same time that it cannot be 
■n * Hrd in (lie present state of our knowledge, that Vaishna- 

.. ,i llicistic religion flourished in the Vedic age’. 1 The 

iv ih ml iinul of early Vedism will militate against the supposi- 
Hnii ihfU Mm Siiris were the early precursors of the Vaishnavas; 
ii h i mi i h- probable, if not certain, that when the Bhagavata Pan- 
Mm mi i n miK was well established by the early centuries of the 
< Iiii hiiii Mil, and Vedic Vishnu came to be identified with the 

.. him god V a slide va- Krishna, the fountain bead of the 

Mu i-hi ml!, such texts like the Padma Tantra would utihse 
-^imi \ mIu texts and passages in their own w r ay. The Suris of 
M*i Mifiuibi hymn originally appear to have denoted a group 
,.| who aspired to have knowledge of the highest 

-n p i j'iirnrttti- puda) of Vedic Vishnu, and their name was 

i'd.. n much later period to mean one of the various 

dt- H|.imimns of (lie followers of the theistic cult. The term 
in ihri list is very difficult to explain. It means Triend \ 
Hid mIII allude lo Arjnna who w'as regarded as one of the 
(iii' Mimti hieiuls of the Sattvata hero-god. It will be presently 
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shown that the first dear mention of Vasudeva as the exclusive 
object of worship of a group of people, also contains a reference 
to the worshippers of this friend, who appear to have been 
absorbed in the general body of the Vasudeva worshippers. 
The exact significance of Panchakdlavit and Pdhchardtrika or 
Pdnchardfra has not yet been definitely determined ; but the 
latter was undoubtedly an authoritative designation of the 
cult with a particular theology underlying it 

BHAGAVATAS AND THE WORSHIPPERS OF VASUDEVA AND 

ARJUNA 

Bhagavata was the authoritative name of the cult centering 
round the Sattvata chief Vasndeva-Krishna in its early formative 
stage. This is proved bv literary and archeological data. 
Pan ini’s reference to the worshippers of Vasudeva and Arjunai 
in one sutra of his Ashtddhydyi (IV. 3, 98) has already been 
noted in the previous lecture. There is no doubt that this is one 
of the earliest mentions of the exclusive worshippers of Vasu¬ 
deva, who later came to be known as Bhagavata, Faheharatra 
and Vaishnava. There was at first some doubt whether Vasu¬ 
deva of this sutra was the same as the epic Kshatriya hero 
Vasudeva-Krishna. Had this been the case, then there would 
have been no necessity for the grammarian’s framing this sutra* 
The one following it (IV. 3, 99— Gotrakshairiydkhyebhyo 
bahulam vun) would have served the purpose, It records that, 
in framing words denoting the admirers of eminent (gotra) 
Kshatriyas, the suffix vun should be added to the names of 
the latter, eg., Glauchukdyanakah , Aupagavakah Nakulakah , 
Sdhadevakah, Sdmhaktih (the admirers of Gluchukayana, 
Upagava, Nakula, Sahadeva and Samba respectively). Vasu¬ 
deva and Arjuna were certainly more illustrious and prominent 
than the Kshatriya heroes just named. Patanjali, the great 
commentator of Panini anticipated this objection and justified 
Paninfs formation of a separate rule by suggesting that these two 
were also ‘divine and worshipful ones' (athavd naishd Kshatri- 
ycikhyd samjnmshd tatrabhavatah or tatra hhagavatah, a 
variant reading). Grierson, R, G. Bhandarkar and others ac- 
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M'piiMj" this explanation of Patanjali concluded that Vasudeva 
and \i|mm were the deified Kshatriya heroes. There was at 

Hi<i .. controversy about the acceptance of this conclusion; 

hut llit'ii* is now no difference of opinion about it* 

\ hi 1 1 hoi reference to a fzw sutras of Panini and the vdrt- 
nf,»\ i m thum by Katyayana as quoted by Patanjali in bis 
^ Mnmcmui v is necessary in this connection, before something is 
Mhl mUhii the worshippers of Arjuna. Panini refers to the 
nlhi'd lubes of Andhakas and Vrishnis in his sutra IV, I, 14, 
inn I 1'iiUtijiili after noting the vdrttika on it mentions the names 
i if Sv'M| ilndka, Chaitraka and Ugrasena as belonging to the 
And link a clan and those of Vasudeva, Baladeva and Vishvak- 
m mu In ihe Vrishni group, both evidently belonging to the same 
hi he I'iUaiijali further alludes to the vdrttika on sutra IV. 2, 104, 
.mb names the followers of Akrura and Vasudeva (Akrura- 
nm -ah Va ,v/ tdevavargyah ) . Vasudeva’s fight with his rnater- 
ii.il uncle Kaiiisa, and the latter’s defeat and destruction at the 
Imnd. cl ihe former are also recorded in the Mahdbhashya. 

... further noted that Vasudeva-Knshna was 

1 1 a Vi h 11 uw r bit)ther of Sankarshana (another name of Bala- 
d- mi I wo other names of Baladeva-Saiikarshana, vi/. Rama 
nnd Mimtiincya, and the name Kesava of Vasudeva-Krishna 
i'mc (d'.o known to Patanjali. The great commentator, while 
mmiiii iii 111 j\ nn the sutra alpdch taram (IT 2, 34), refers to the 
ihii|iIi . 11 mi were erected for Dhanapati (the Yaksha king 

I mom \ , 11 srnvana), Rama (Sahkarshana-BaLadeva) and 

t» >i\a ( Viim ideva-Kr ishna). 

THE ARJUNA-WORSHIPPERS 

Si [him .ilso appears to have been deified along with his 
inn ctuion Vasudeva (accorcling to the epic and Puranic 
idbiiidi if icy were cousin brothers) and was adored by a 
mi mu ciiinti of die people. Arjuna, however, w ? as of lesser 

imp . mu c This fact is emphasised by the placing of his name 

bn i iImt uf Vasudeva in the dvandva compound of the sutra 

I I \ ' 9H), According to another sutra (II. 2, 34— alpdch 

tanttn) nl Ihe same grammarian, in such compounds the word 
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containing lesser number of syllabes should precede the other 
with more of them. A proper application of this aphorism 
should have given the form Arjuna-Vasitdevu and not Vdsudev- 
Arjuna. But one of the vartikas made by Kalyayana on this 
sutra expressly lays down that in a dvandva compound of two 
words, the one dienoting a more honoured entity will precede 
the other denoting the less honoured (abhyarhitam cha purvaih 
nipat add) . This vdrttika would explain why Vasudeva con¬ 
taining four syllables (Vu-su-de-va) had been placed before 
Arjuna having three syllables (A-rju-tui) in this compound. 
Vasudeva was certainly more honoured and adored than Arjuna, 
and his worshippers were much more important as a sectarian 
group than those of the latter. The Mahdbhdrata preserves 
the tradition about the existence of the w'orsliippers of Arjuna in 
the Udyogapatva where it expressly states that ‘the two heroes 
Vasudva and Arjuna were really the two ancient deities known 
by the names of Nara and Narayana’ (V. 49, 19). Ii is almost 
certain that the goshthi of the Arjuna-bhaktas, whatever position 
they might have enjoyed in the society in the time of Panini, 
was merged in the course of the expansion of Vasudeva- 
Krishna worship in the more important cult, as Arjuna himself 
came to be presented in the epic mythology as the greatest 
devotee of Krishna. 

FURTHER REFERENCE TO VASUDEVA 

No explicit mention of Vasudeva is found in early Vcdic 
literature. Some proper names like Krishnlya and Krishna are 
found in the first and eighth mandalas of the Rigveda ; 2 but 
these cannot be definitely connected with the epic Krishna. 
Mention is made of a Krishna of the Aiigira sa-gotra in the 
Kausbltaki Brahmana (30. 9), and one of the same name be¬ 
longing to the Harita gotra in the Aitareya Aranyaka (HI. 2, 6). 
These also cannot be slated to have any close connection with 
Vasudeva-Krishna. But one Krishna, the son of Devaki, 
mentioned in the Chhandogya Upanishad (III. 17, 6) is almost 
certainly the same as the epic Krishna. Here he is described as 
the pupil of the solar priest Ghora Angirasa, from whom he 
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Inn lied some precepts. H. C. Raychaudhuri rightly pointed 
mil Mint the tenets which the former learnt from his preceptor bore 

.. similarity to those which were preached by Vasudeva- 

K 11 si. lo Arjuna in the Bhagavadgita (VII-IX). The three 

iiiiiiii nliij precepts leading lo heaven, that are engraved in the 
liill,!! nl' lleliodorus at Besnagar (to be discussed at greater 
Ii njjili afterwards) are also included among these tenets. 3 This 

I, il i, mid the explicit mention in the Upanishad that he was tliei 

i. i hi nl Devaki unmistakably establish the identity of the Upa- 
nc.li.ulu Krishna with Vasudeva-Krishna of the Mahdbhdrata. 

Ii '.Inmid be noted that in the 18th prapdthaka of the third 
Hum,tu of the same Upanishad, something is recorded by its 
,iiii hi >i' about one Mahldasa, son of Itara, and on the basis of 
1 1in juxtaposition of these two references there can also be no 

I I, mill that Devaklputra Vasudeva-Krishna was originally a 

I mil Iving like Aitareya Mahldasa. There is no justification 

tut endorsing Keith’s view that here we find an early euhemer- 

ii. ii, nvord of the god Krishna, Vasudeva-Krishna-Vishnu of 
ill, lUm^nuidglta is without doubt a god ; but his divinity is based 

hr; greatness as a man who had established the realm of 
viiiue mid righteousness in the place of that of vice and un- 
M r lm iiii .iiess. The Visluiugayatii of the supplementary Vedie 

III, - mme like (lie tenth book of tire Tatttinya Aranyaka and the 
M.ilmn.iruyajia Upanishad of a later period emphasises three of 
Hi, , niislilucnts of the divinity centering round Vasudeva. It 
,, .,,1. 1 1ms : Om Nardyandya vidmahe Vbsudevdya dhimahi 

. . i ishmih pmchodayat (the position of Vasudeva in the 

.. ,,| ihe passage is to be noted). Narayana, the cosmic 

r „| ,ii i|u: late Simhita and Brahmana period, and Vishnu, the 
... ,|,n dniy (Adilya of the Samhitas, also identical with sacri- 
n., i n. ir merged with Vasudeva in the course of his deification. 

Mu' Niddvsa reference to the god Vasudeva has already 

u., i, .. curlier in this lecture. In the Ghatajdtaka of the 

I',ill , ,,ll,rlinn of the J a taka stories, a garbled version of the 

. V j| M id evu-Kpishna is given in this manner. Vasudeva 

mill In-, III Olliers were the sons of Kamsa’s sister Devagabbha 
...id I in husband Upasagara. Tliese sons were handed over to 
, 11 mn n.lined Andhakavenhu and his wife Nandagopa, an 
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attendant of Devagabbha. The Jataka story was first noticed' 
by R. G. Bhandarkar to emphasise that, by the time this parti¬ 
cular Jataka account was composed in the post-Christian period, 
the mythology of Gopala-Krishna (the ehild-Krishna with 
pastoral association) was directly influenced by the stories con¬ 
nected with the early life of Jesus Christ. 4 This view about the 
association of the Gopala-Krishna mythology with Christianity 
is not accepted by all. But the Ghat a Jataka account illustrates, 
in a very curious way, how' a part of the tradition about the 
early life of Krishna was known to the Buddhist writers. The 
Jaina texts of a later period were also aware of much of this 
tradition. The Uttaradhyayana Sutra mentions Vasudeva as 
Kesava, and describes him as a contemporary of Arishtanemi, 
the 22nd Tirthamkara, both of whom were princes of the town 
of Soriyapura (Sauryapura). Kesava’s parents were Vasudeva 
and Devaki, Arishtanemi’s were king Samudravijaya and Siva. 
The' story' told in the text is a confused one ; but Kesava- 
Vasudeva’s dynastic association is correctly reported. 3 The 
Sattvata hero was one of the sixty-three Salakapurushas accord¬ 
ing to the Jaina tradition. 

VASUDEVA-KRISHNA in foreign literature 

R. G. Bhandarkar was the first to draw the attention of 
scholars to a significant passage in, Megasthenes’s Indica referring 
to the Sattvatas, to the worship of Vasudeva-Krishna and to the 
cities of Mathura and Krishnapura between which the river 
Jamuna flowed. Megasthenes mentions V^udeva-Krishna as 
Herakles (the Greek man-god), his worshippers the Sattvatas 
as Saurasenoi (evidently a derivative of (he Indian tribal name 
of the Surasenas who lived in the Mathura region), the two 
cities as Methora and Kicisobora and the river (lowing between 
them as Jobares. 6 In another passage of the same work 
(Indica) quoted by Arrian, Diodorus and others, the Greek 
ambassador to the court of Chandragupta observes that the 
two gods Herakles and Dionysios were worshipped respectively 
by the Indians of the plains and those of the hills. There is no 
doubt that the foreigner, resident in India for sometime, iden- 
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iilh ■, tlie |wo Indian deities, Krishna and Siva, with his own gods 
I fi'iiiklc*. ami Dionysios respectively. Quintus Curtins, a first cen- 
Iin v it < 1 analyst of Alexander’s Indian invasion, observes on the 
,mi In ml v of die contemporary historians of Alexander that the 
i| L 1 1 ;i■ i, oi I’oros (Puru, the king of the Jhelum region) carried 
ill. rihi'v of Herakles in front of their ranks in. their tight with 
1 1ir 1 11 irk battalions. The Paurava army believed that this 
m mid uidiuse them for the attainment of victory, and it would 
In ii dishonour more* undesirable than death in fleeing away 

1 .. the battle-field'. This possibly alludesfto the Gita tradition 

in .in indirect way—to the agency of the Parthasarathi Krishna 
in making the at first unwilling Arjuna agree to fight with zeal 
in die Kurukshetra war. It may be suggested that Puru himself 
mid ,i major section of his army were worshippers of the man- 

.I Viisiidcva-Krishna, This suggestion can be supported by 

ii mi ii malislic interpretation of a passage in the Indian section 
I Hunk VII) of the Geography of Ptolemy, the eminent Geo- 
imiplicr of the 2nd century A.D. It reads, ‘Around the 
Ilid.ispcs was the country of the Pandoouoi’. 7 Ekdaspes is 
hnli-my’s more correct way of transliterating V&asta than 

..her Greek form Hydaspes, and the Pandoouoi is the 

mi,Inil Greek transliteration of Pdndava. The foreign 

.I'l.iplk'i- might have referred, in this indirect manner, to the 

1 11 i i vii If nee of the Vasudeva-worshlppers in and around the 
II,. lum region by describing them as Pandava, for who were 
On j.ifiiicr admirers of Vasudeva-Krishna than the sons of 

IMmjJi.i 7 

\|ti || \ HO LOGICAL EVIDENCE REGARDING VASUDEVA- 
KRISHNA WORSHIP 

i Hie of die earliest archeological evidences regarding the 
,m„ .hip nf Vasudeva-Krisbna in Northern India is the Bcsnagar 

. .M'liption of Heliodorus. This inscription is of great 

i M i|i,,iimice for the early history of this cult for more reasons 
d i,i 11 , 11 if, It was found engraved on the shaft of a raised 
, .id ii nn (described in the record as Garudadhvaja) still in situ at 
It .mi not far from the modern city of Bhilsa (both situated 
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on the site of the ancient city of Vidisa) in the Gwalior region 
of Madhya Pradesh. The inscription written in Braiimi charac¬ 
ters of the 2nd century RC records that the Garudadhvaja 
(the Garuda capital on the top of the standing column is now 
gone) was erected in honour of Devadeva Vasudeva by one 
Bhagavata Hefiodorus, son of Dion, originally an inhabitant of 
Takshasila and a Yavana (Indo-Greek), sent as an ambassador 
of the local Indo-Greek king Antialkidas to the court of king 
Kaslputra Bhagabhadra of Vidisa, After recording this in 
several lines, the three Immortal precepts leading to heaven 
noted earlier in this lecture are engraved below. R Several things 
are to be noted in this inscription. The name of the cult is 
mentioned here as Bhagavata; a foreigner (an Ionian Greek) 
settled in the extreme north of India, also an important 
plenipotentiary of the Indo-Greek king Antialkidas (his silver 
and copper coins have been discovered in large numbers), 
was a convert to the Bhakti cult, to whom Vasudeva was the 
god of the gods; the column described as Garudadhvaja indi¬ 
cates that the identification of Vasudeva with the Vedic Aditya 
Vishnu had made much progress, for Garuda (Garutrnan) 
was the theriomOrphic form of the latter. The foreign convert 
was so much impressed by the tenets of the cult that he notes 
one of its significant tenets in his record on the column —tint 
amutapadSni (iya) su-emuthitani neyamti svagam dama ehaget 
appamdda (Three immortal precepts, dama, tyciga and apra- 
mdda f when they are well practised in this life lead to heaven). 

That Vidisa was an old seat of the Bhagavata cult is 
further proved by a few other inscriptions and archaeological 
remains discovered at Besnagar and its environs. Another 
fragmentary inscription of about the same period found at 
Besnagar mentions the construction of an excellent temple of 
the Bhagavat {bhagavata prdsadottama ), and there is no doubt 
that in this temple (described here as a prdsdda or palace) was 
enshrined the image of Bhagavan Vasudeva Krishna. A few 
other partly broken pillar capitals found at Besnagar and its 
environs, palmyra-shaped capital (taladhvaja) and a capital of 
the shape of a mythical crocodile (makaradhvajd) indicate the 
prevalence of the cult in the region. The taladhvaja and maka- 
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radhvaja were the respective cognisances of Sankajshana and 
Pradyumna, the elder brother and son of Vasudeva-Krislma, 
who were also objects of veneration to the Bhagavatas. It may 
be mentioned in this connection that two other early t'aladhvajas 
were discovered, one at Pawaya (ancient Padtmavati) and the 
other near Mathura (the former Is now in the Gwalior Museum, 
the latter in the Lucknow Museum). These early sculptures 
definitely prove that the worship of the three hero-gods was 
well prevalent in Madhya Pradesh. 

A few replicas of another very important inscription of 
approximately the same time or a little later found at Nagarl 
(ancient Madhyamika) near Chitor in the former state of 
Mewar, throw' interesting light on the early history of the Bha¬ 
gavata cult. They were discovered by D. R> Bhandarkar at 
different sections of an ancient massive stone enclosure there 
in the course of his excavations in 1913-14. One more replica 
of the same inscription was found much earlier at Ghosundi not 
Car from Nagan. The inscription records that "one (king) 
Piirusarlputra Gajayana who had performed an ASvamedhai 
sacrifice, but was a devotee of Bhagavan (Vasudeva) caused to 
l>e made a pup fttone wall Naray ana va Lika for the divinities 
Sarikarshana and Vasudeva who are unconquered and lords of 
all7* The following points of interest are to be specially noted 
in the epigraphic record. Sarvatata, though a Bhagavata, had 
also performed a Vedic sacrifice; the tw r o divinities Sankatshaiia 
ami Vasudeva are described as unconquered and lords of all; 
and Lhe piijdMla enclosure is called Narayana-vatika. The 
simultaneous performance of a Vedic sacrifice and following a 
sectarian creed by an individual indicate the composite char- 
tu lcr of Rrahmanical Hinduism which feature came to endure. 
Siuitkarshana and Vasudeva are two unconquered heroes, and 
mi ihe same time divine lords of all, and in the compound of 
the I wo names, that of Samkarshana is placed first (the signifi- 
t'.rnce of these two points will be shortly discussed). The 
designation of the pujdsildprakara as Narayanavatika is also 
Nignii leant, for it shows (as it was first pointed out by R. P. 
< hiinda) that the identification of the hero-god of the cult with 
the cosmic god Narayana of the late Vedic and Brahmanic texts 
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had already taken place, 10 This inscription undoubtedly refers to 
an early shrine of the two gods in ancient Madhyamika, as Helio- 
dorus’s inscription at Besnagar does point to one of Vasudeva- 
Vishnu of the 2nd century B.C at ancient Vidisa. 

An inscribed sculpture found at a small hamlet named 
Burhikhar near the village of Maihar in the Bilaspur District, 
Madhya Pradesh, should be noted in this connection. Ji was 
being worshipped as Chaturbhujl Bhagavan at the time of its 
discovery, and is a male figure of about 2£ feet in height. Of 
its four hands the front two are shown In the ahjali or namaskara 
pose, the back hands holding the chakra (upper left) and the 
gada (upper right). The attributes indicate its sure Vishnuite 
affiliation, though the pose of its front two hands as well as its 
head dress (a karandamukuta) prove that it was an accessory! 
figure in a Vaishnava shrine, perhaps an attendant of the central 
image of the composite god Vasudeva-Vishnu, now lost. The 
one line inscription in B rah mi characters of e> 1st century B.C, 
engraved on the flat shaft of the gada reads— Payava(d)ya 
(da)na Bharadayiya kdr{i)ta ti. It means—‘(This image) is 
the gift of Prajavatl (and) has been caused to be made by 
BharadvajP. 11 The inscribed sculpture is of great interest for 
the fact that though we have not found as yet a principal image 
of Vishnu of such an early period, an apparently accessory type 
of Vishnuite icon, has been discovered, indicating the presence! 
of the cult in the region. 

EVIDENCE OP THE MATHURA INSCRIPTIONS 

The close association of Mathura and the surrounding 
regions with the Krishna cult has been greatly emphasised in 
the great epic and the various Puranas which narrate the life- 
story of Vasudeva-KrMina. This has also been endorsed by 
several inscriptions and other archaeological data found in the 
locality. R, P, Chanda noticed some of the inscriptions and 
deduced interesting conclusions from them regarding the history 
of Vasudeva-Krishna worship. The reading of one such 
fragmentary record very ingeniously restored by him informs us 
that *a stone gateway and a railing were erected in the sacred 
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shrine (mahasthana) of the worshipful Vasudeva at Mathura 
during the rule of the Mahdkshatrapa Sodasa son of the 
Mahak&hatrapa Rajuvulah It appears that the cult was very 
much in vogue in the locality during the time of the Saka 
Satraps of Northern India, 

THE MORA WELL INSCRIPTION 

Another fragmentary inscription found in a well at Mora, 
a village near Mathura, throws a flood of light on the early 
history of the Vasudeva cult. It could not be correctly deci¬ 
phered at first; but the reading later suggested by H. Luders has 
been unanimously accepted. It records that 4 in the time of 
Mahafcshatrapa Rajuvula’s son Svdml {Mahakshatrapa Sodasa) 
wore enshrined, in the stone temple, the images of the worshipful 
ptmehaviras of the Vrishnis, (which were) five objects of adora¬ 
tion made of stone, radiant as it were with the highest beauty, 
by one (lady) Tosha (probably of the Saka race)'. 12 The 
most relevant enquiry with regard to this inscription is about 
[lie identity of 'the worshipful five Virus of the Vrishnish 
I aiders with the help of his friend Alsdorf identified them with 
live Sattvata or Vrishrii personalities, Baladeva, Akrura, Ana- 
dhrishti, Sarana and Viduratha. But, excepting Baladeva 
(Sankarshana), the rest are not of so much importance as to 
require a beautiful stone temple for the enshrinement of their 
excellent images. It was pointed out by me pretty long ago 
flint a Vayu Parana passage gives one the correct clue to the 
ptohlcm. The Sula addresses the sages assembled in Naimi- 
■ hfinmya that he would now tell them the names of the five 
manushya-prahiti devas (‘gods originally human in nature 1 ), 
rudly the well-known five heroes of the dynasty (pamchahe 
viinisaviralj —evidently referring to the Vrishni-variisa) ; they 
i*iv : Sankarshana, Vasudeva, Pradvumna, Samba and Ani- 
tmldha, 1 ' 1 This passage from one of the earliest authoritative 
I'm anas clearly identifies the five Vrishni-vlras, and there is no 
doubt that five artistically carved stone images .of Sankarshana 
iuul Vasudeva (the two brothers, Samkarshana being the older 
of the two is named first) as well as Pradyumna (Vasudeva^ 
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elder son born of his chief queen Rukmini), Samba (his younger 
son bora of Ms non-Aryan queen Jambavati) and Aniruddha 
(son of Pradyumna). The tradition about this order of the 
five Vrishni heroes was so well known that, in the Jaina texts, 
they are always collectively described as Suicide v a~patnokk ha 
pamcha-mahdvimh, their authors never caring to put down 
the other four names in this context. It has already been shown 
earlier that the hero element played a prominent part in the 
evolution of the Bhakti cull, and the Mora well epigraph along 
with the explanatory passage in the Purana leaves little doubt 
that, in its formative stage, this was its principal feature. The 
theology of the Pancharatrins which will be discussed in the 
next lecture has not yet much developed (if developed at all) 
at such an early date, when the Vira concept was predominant. 
This way of reasoning would enable us to suggest that, wherever 
Sankarshana is named! first and Vasudeva second, the two are 
manushya-prakriti devas, the Viras, and not the Vyuhas of the 
developed Pancharatra theology. R. G. Bhandarkar clearly 
and H. C. Raychaudhuri seemingly took Sahkarashana-Vasu- 
deva of the Nagari and Nanaghat inscriptions as two of the 
Vyuhas. The former even used the non-mention of the 
Vyuhavdda of the Pancharatrins in the Bhagavadgitd and the 
mention of at least two of the Vyuhas in the Ghosundl (or, 
rather Nagari) inscription, as an argument for placing the text 
at a much earlier date. 

Another issue arising out of Liklers’ accepted reading and 
my interpretation of the Mora well inscription is coimected 
with the worship of Samba by the Bhagavatas. This first 
century epigraph as well as an early authoritative Purana clearly 
shows that his image along with those of the other four holy 
Vrishni Viras were worshipped, and he enjoyed full ritual 
honours with his four Vrishni confreres. But there is no 
doubt that sometime afterwards, probably in the early Gupta 
period, he fell out of court with the followers of the cult, and 
scandal and infamy were heaped on this once venerated 
Vrishni Vira in such Puranas as the Bhavishya, Vardha, etc., 
and the Vyuha doctrine of the Pancharatrins developed round 
the remaining four, But that, even in the comparatively late 
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text of the Brihatsamhiia, the characteristic inconograpliy of 
Samba and even that of his wife arc given along with those of 
Pradyumna and his consort (Sdmbascha gadahastah Pradyumna- 
schdpabhnt surupascha cmayoh striyau khetakanistrirhsa- 
dhdrinyau — Bri. Sain., Ch. V. 40). Some of the sculptures of 
the Saka-Kushana period now in the Mathura Museum described 
in the M. M. Catalogue as the images of Siirya or a Kushana 
chief may, however, stand for those of this once famous 
Vrishni Vira. But it is a fact that hardly any description of 
Samba image is found in comparatively late iconographic texts, 
or any image of the late Gupta or medieval times has been 
found. 14 

BIIAGAVADGiTA AND THE EARLY 
IS HAG AV AT A DOCTRINE 

R. G. Bhandarkar has rightly pointed out that the Bhagavad¬ 
gitd is the earliest exposition of the Bhakti system or the 
Ekantika Dharma (op. dt., p. 14). In Section V of Part T of 
liis book (Vaishnavism, etc), he gives us the substance of this 
great work with apt and necessary comments. He has also 
di.seuwed its date, and put it on the basis of internal evidence in 
nr about the 4th century B.C. This was also the view of 
K. T. Tdang who translated the text for the Sacred Books of 
lhe East, But Rayehaudhuri’s placing of the Gild a century 
Inter is more acceptable. That W.D.P. Hill even after the 
publication of the first edition of the E1I.V.S. would date the 
[ext one century iater (2nd century B.C.) is a little strange, for 
liis views in respect of many other problems connected with the 
Bhagavadgitd are sound and acceptable. Earlier in this lecture, 

I have shown that the Gita tradition was perhaps as old, if not 
older than, the time of Alexander’s invasion of India; but that 
does not mean that the work, as we have it now, was composed 
in the 4th century B.C. 

Many other scholars, both Eastern and Western, have dis¬ 
cussed critically the contents of the Gita, and some specially 
Monging to the second group tried to point out the supposed 
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inconsistencies and contradictory statements made by Lord 
Krishna in expounding the tenets of the Ekayatm system to his 
greatest admirer and friend, Arjuna* Richard Garbs, the 
German orientalist and an authority on the Sankhya system of 
Indian philosophy, has even gone to the length of separating 
analytically the various contents of the 18 cantos in his German 
edition of this work, and suggesting in the Introduction to his 
edition that the Bhagavadgim was composed in different periods 
by different authors. The Gita in his opinion originally ex¬ 
pounded the Sankhya-Yoga philosophy. The Krishna-Vasudeva 
cult was united with it by the beginning of the 3rd century B>C. 
This primitive Gita was redacted later, perhaps during the 2nd 
century A.D,, by a clever Vedantin. In his analysis of the 
contents of the work as a whole, Garbe showed that the Vedan- 
tic redactions can be definitely weeded out in order to arrive at 
its original kernel. But this is an extreme view and was reject¬ 
ed by most other scholars who discussed the problem. The 
views of many of them mostly Western, were also marred by 
an unreasonable mental attitude which pretty dearly indicated 
their ignorance of the Indian view-point and the Indian approach 
to various problems of life. Another European scholar, 
W.D.P. Hill, who had close contact with the basic elements of 
Indian thought and culture by his years of stay at Varanasi, how¬ 
ever, could emphasise the futility and superficiality of the 
contrary manner of approach. He very rightly suggested as 
probable the theory that at a certain stage in the development 
of the Krishna-Vasudeva cult some brilliant member of the 
sect composed the Gita with a purpose, using, no doubt, a 
quantity of older material, but not merely setting the old side by 
side with the new, rather working up the whole into- a simple 
unity to meet the needs of his time. The sectarian authort 
wished to insist on the absolute supremacy of Krishna-Vasudeva 
and at the same time to conciliate the enemies of his cult. The 
poem may be called 'an uncompromising eirenicon'. ir ’ This, 
in my opinion, is one of the most sensible and rational approaches 
to the problem, 
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THI- EKANTIKA DOCTRINE 

Use principal tenet being preached in the Gild by Lord 
kn.sliria to his friend and admirer is his injunction to place his 
implicit faith and one-souled devotion in him, and to do his 
" vvn y s(e and other duties to the best of his ability. Arjuna, 
as a Kshatriya hero, must have to fight for a good’cause, and 
must not care for the apparent consequences of the war. He 
should do his duty dispassionately without the least desire foi* 
the Irmts of his actions, ‘for it is only in (rightful) actions that 
lie has the claim, but he has never any such (right) to their 
Irmts (kannanyevddhikdraste md phaleshu kaddehema). When 
the Lord decries Vedic ritualism in no uncertain terms in the 
second canto and several other sections of the work, it is only 
loi this aspect oj such actions which are always done with parti¬ 
cular desires and ends in view. A critical and penetrating study 
I ic Bhaga\ adgita will reveal that, in the doctrine preached 
m it. there is no real ban on gastric karma, and the Vedas are 
i he most venerable section of the sastras. But what is being 
made home to Arjuna is that all such karma should be sahaja 
and sangarahita. Krishna not only expatiate on the nature of 
Hie true knowledge ( jndna ) and thus expounds the Sankhya 
tenets in his own way, but also explains the true character of 
Yoga which, according to him, is nothing but real skill in one’s 
own prescribed actions (yogah karmasu kausakim) He esta¬ 
blishes the unity of Sankhya and Yoga, and, in the fifth canto, 
deprecates those who differentiate between the two and avers 
(hat whatever can be gained by Sankhya is also attainable by 
V 0Sa {Saukh y«-Yogau prithag hdldh pravadanti no panditdh 

.. Yal wnkhyaih prdpyate sthdnam tad yoga:rapi 

rum vale ). In this canto entitled karmasamydsayoga, and else¬ 
where, many scholars find the Lord’s unequivocal support for 
Hie doctrine of the unity of puma and karma ( jimmkarmd - 
•'iminchchayavada ), though a few others (among them the 
groat Sankaracharya is one) would not say so. But that the 
I onl sets a high stress on the attainment of true knowledge is 
""ly proved by such statements of his as Sarvam kanndkhilam 
l an ha plane parmmdpyate , though the foremost stress is laid 
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bv him on the deep one-so tiled devotion of the individual to 
Krishna. He distinguishes four types of virtuous people who 
resort to him ; they are (I) those who come to him in distress 
(afta). (2) those who approach him in a spirit of cnquiiv 
(jijpiasu) , (3) those who seek emoluments (arthfirtlu) and lastly 
(4) those who are (really) wise (jmmi). "The relative impor¬ 
tance of those is put by him in ascending order, for the last 
of these four types, the possessors of true knowledge, who are 
ever united to him and who have one-souled devotion to him, 
are the heath™ But the Lord does not decry the devotees of 
other gods, for lie admits that there are many who out of 
various desires and lack of true knowledge have recourse to 
other gods. He is not intolerant of them, but rather makes 
their faith in their respective deities secure (VII. 20). In 
another place he says that ‘even those who are devoted to other 
deities and sacrifice to them, possessed of faith, even they do 
sacrifice to him alone, but not as law ordains’ (IX- 23), 

All the five aspects of the Pancharatra doctrine except one, 
the Vvuha or emanate ry one (the 2nd in the list), are touched 
in the Bhagavadgtta, , some with greater and the others with 
lesser stress. The four aspects are Para, Vihhava, Antaryamin 
and Archa. The Para or the highest aspect of the lord is 
expatiated in the work on many occasions and in various ways, 
lie is the same as the Upanishudic Brahman-At man and Para- 
mat man ; he is also the Purusha, nay the Purushottama* He 
is also the personal god Is vara and Paramesvara who is immanent 
in all (XIIL 27-28) : but, as Purushottama, he is not only 
immanent, but is at the same time transcend ant (XV, 18). 
The Vibhava or Avatara aspect of the Lord is for the first time 
expatiated in a very characteristic manner in the fourth canto, 
in the beginning of which Arjuna expresses his doubt about 
Krishna s contemporaneity with Vivasvan (Sun-god). The Lord 
then says that many are the previous births of him as well as 
of Arjuna : but he knows them all whereas the latter does not. 
Though unborn and immutable in essence, though Lord of 
be in as, vet governing Nature which is his own, he conies into 
being by his delusive powers. He then enunciates the famous 
dictum that wlieixso-evcr virtue and righteousness decline due 
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in dir rise of vice and unrighteousness, it is then that he creates 

...Males) himself for saving the virtuous and for destroying 

rhr wrongdoers, (and this) happens age after age (IV, 5-8). 
II' 1 ' divory of divine incarnation has been explained in a better 
v m earlier or later texts, and the early Pancharatra Sanihitas 
"I 11 H a post “Christian period only developed it in their own way. 
Iln Aiilnryfmiin (inner controller) aspect of the Lord is also 
L'l i'xpressed in the 61st verse of the 18th canto..* where 
ho*.111111 avers that Hhe Lord dwells in the heart of all beings, and 

I In 1 elusive power .spins them round (as if) set on machines’ 

siirvahhuftanaffi. imddes^rjmia mhtlml \ hh ram ay cm 
■ j m iibimu mi y a n t rarud fuu i i mu yayci ), B rah m an -At i n an a s 

\miiu vi'imin has been expatiated in the Brikadaranyaka U pants had 
hnu VII); but it is here for the first time that this aspect 
"l iIn- pel vnrial god (Is vara) has been so'tersely clarified in a 
'H'f'L verse. As regards l he last or Archa aspect of the one 
mi u gml Vfisudeva, we may find an implicit hint in the 26th 
l,, fr nl 1 he c Hh canto of the G7/in. It reads thus: Pairmh 
i'n'hrttiii pfiolarii toy am yo me hhakiya pmyaehchhatl tad aha ni 
asnanu prayotatmahah. It means—Tf any 

■ mu -Ji '.oirl make offering to me* with devotion, of leaf or Rower 

him m water, that offering of devotion I enjoy’. Here is a 
1 ’i" cine! description of ritual worship (pitft) of (the image) 

"i Hu n ia" f ord, which is in clear contrast to the offering of 

. . . 1 'Nalions to the Vedic gods through the medium of 

" n ln i.«I lire (Agni). The leaf in this verse most probably, 

I I HH rei in inly, denotes tukm-patm which is most sacred and 
u » 11 1 i" m■.. iNr in Vishmi worship. 

I !u Stuiiuilhhapcmidplta thus contains the germs of the sub- 
1 '| ||r,| l d'H-lrine which has been so elaborately developed and 
M'"i I hi’ fiiriM of a system m some later authoritative Pancharatra 
i* g Bill 1 he great work does even more than that. It con- 

■ n" dn most essential features of Brahmanism spun round the 
nil ■>! Itlukli wi(h Vasudeva in the centre. Most of its injunc- 

'"■M' ,ur . 1 1 I he same time so highly practical and universal in 
iMi uiri. ihat every moral man, to whatever creed or social 
iT i hr may belong, may follow them to his own advantage 
"i dr k uling of his temporal or spiritual life. 'Litis i!s one of 
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the many reasons why the *Song Divine 5 has been given a high 
place in their religious literature by the Hindus in general (it is 
qne of the three Praslhanas), and why it has been honoured by 
many religious thinkers of the world. 
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i; I'pigtaphia Indica, Vo\. XXIV, pp. 194 ff. The, four-line epigraph 
reads : (i) Mahakshatrapasa Raj uvulas a putrasa svami...{ ii) hhaga- 

i a fat h Vrish rnnam pmh cha vhdndrii prati tndh sail ad e i agri -.(iti) 

dn hades am sail aril pariwha jvalata iva paramavapushd . 

(j v) y as Tosh dy ah sat l a rii si l n tadgn h at natulamu dad J i a son t ddh dr a . 

I ho last part of the- fourth line is unintelligible ; but the sense of 
I lie rest is quite clear. 

I \ Vdyu Parana, Ch. 97, 1-2—■ 

Mnnushyapmkntm de-van kirtyamdnim nihodhata \ 

Sariikarshano V dsn dev ah Pradyumnah Samba era cha j 
titiruddhmcha pamchaite variisavlmh prakirfiuih \ j 
My article entitled The Holy Paochavtras of the Vrishnis 1 was 
published in J.ESdJ.A.. 1941. 

M AM 11 lose points were discussed by me in detail in several of my 
uriidcs appearing in JPSO.A.; cf, Vo Is, XIV (pp. 42-43) and 
XVI (p- 60), 

1 \ w o,Ik l-Iill, The Bhagavadgltd (Oxford University Press, London, 
p. 16, One can compare this very sensible appraisal of 
the Girin by a- foreigner with a recent characterization of the 
s,mie work made by D. D. KosambL an Indian, in the pages of 
.in issue of the Journal, East and West, published from Rome, 

h fih. G<„ VII, 16-X7-— 

C 7f aturvidhd bhajante mam jtrndh sukntino’rjitna \ 
rtto jijriamrfharthl jhdnl cha Bhamtarshabha || 

Tcshdm jhdnl nityayuktu ekabhaktirvisishyate \ 
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VAISHNAVISM- II 

INTRODUCTION : BHAGAVATISM 

Bhagayatism with the worship oi. Vasudeva-K rishna as its 
central feature made appreciable progress by the beginning of 
tiic Christian eia. It has been pointed out in the last lecture 
Ihai the cull deity V as it dev a had absorbed in himself the Vedic 
Vbbnu and the Brahmanic Narayana, which is proved by 
epigiaphic data, there is literary evidence- in support of the 
identification of Vasudeva with Vishnu. In at least two verses of 
the Bhagavadgm (IX. 24. 30). Arjuna addresses his friend and 
guide as Vishnu, but stiil the form in which he wishes Krishna to 
manifest himself before him in the eleventh canto (Visvarflpyoga) 
is not Vaishnava but Atsvara. This shows that the particular 
name ol the cult lias yet to make its formal appearance. ITiei 
Viishnugayatrl of the Taktiriya Aranyaka (X. 11, 1) and the 
Mahanarayana Vpanishad, both of the last 2 or 3 centuries before 
the Christaln era, as it has been shown, proves that Narayana 
along with Vishnu had been indentified with Vasudeva. R G. 
I31iandarkar has very effectively demonstrated how the concept 
at this cosmic god had been gradually absorbed in Hari-Krishna 
on the basis of the epic and P uranic literature of the early post- 
Christian period. 1 In the story of (he Valapatraiayin as given 
in the Mahdbharala (III. 188-89), the sage Markandeya tells 
Yudhishthiia that Janaidana (Vasudeva-Kristma), his relative, 
is no oither than Narayana, The Narayanlya section of the Great 
Lj.iic also emphasises in a very clear manner tire oneness of 
Narayana with Vasudeva. it may be mentioned in this con¬ 
nection that the Narayana aspect of the cult deify was given 
concrete lorm in the Ananta- or Sesha-savana type of the 
Vaishnava images of the Gupta and post-Gupta periods. In 
the medieval Vaishnava temples of Southern India, this icon- 
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type, known by the name of RahgasVamI or Ranganatha, is the 
principal object of worship (arc hit) enshrined in the main 
sanctum. 

The other constituent unit in the composition of the cult- 
deity, according to R. G. Bhandarkar, was (he G opal a -Krishna 
clement which emphasised the incidents in the early life of 
Krishna as a playful mischievous cowherd boy in the pastoral 
settlement of Vraja. This aspect of Krishna’s character does 
not certainly lit at all with the character of epic Krishna who 
though human in nature was deified long before the beginning 
of the Christian era for his great ideal of establishing virtue and 
righteousness in Bharatavarslm. Lord Krishna of the Bhttga- 
mlfilta. which is an early part of the Great Epic, gives us this 
picture of himself, which ill accords with the many incidents 
111 Iris early life as narrated in its supplement (khila) Harivarma 
and some comparatively late Vishnuite Puranas. Bhandarkar 
has clearly proved how some such stories put into the mouth of 
the Chcdi king Siisupaia in the Sabhaparva of the Mahdbharala 
are definite interpolations. There is some similarity between 
a number of stories told in later texts about child Krishna and 
those connected with the early life of .lesus Christ, and Ihis 
similarity according to him was not forluitious. His positive 
suggestion has been that the foreign tribe of the Abhlras who 
migrated to India in the early centuries of the Christian era 
brought with them the many stories connected with the early 
life of their shepherd god Jesus Christ, and many of these in 
course of time were transferred to the Krishnailc mythology. A 
faint similarity between one or two Indian dialectical forms of 
i lie word Krishna and Christ might have helped this transference. 
Ihe erotic element in the youthful-K rishna story might have 
originated at a later time due to the loose morals of the Abhtra 
women, an advantage of which was taken over by the Indians. 2 
Ibis view has been refuted by H. C. Raychaudhuri, who has 
•■iiown that there is nothing to show that the incoming Abhlras 
were upholders of the Christian faith, that barring the apocry¬ 
phal legend of St. Thomas there is no evidence that ancient 
India had any connection with Christ and Christianity before 
the advent of the Nestorian Mission into the country in the early 
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Gupta period, and that some stories about the youthful Gapala- 
Krishna at least might have had their origin in the myths about 
Vishnu recorded in the Rigveda? Archaeological evidence also 
docs not support Bhandarkaris hypothesis. One of the earliest 
representations of the story of Krishna's birth in which Vasu- 
deva, the father of Krishna, is shown crossing the Yamuna with 1 
his infant son to take him to Gokuku a multi-hooded snake 
shelterihg them, has been found- at Mathura (it is now an exhibit 
in the local Museum) ; it is a fragmentary relief in red sand stone 
and is dated in the first or second century A.Db This shows 
that stories connected with the early life of Krishna were cur¬ 
rent sometime before the first or second century and it 

will not be quite justifiable to say that they were not indigenous 
to India, but were borrowals from Christianity, 

TRANSFORMATION OF BH AG A V ATI SM INTO PANCHARATRA 

It is quite impossible in the present state of our knowledge 
to determine the time when the composite Rhagavatism was 
transformed into the Fancharatra. Tt has already been pointed 
out that one of the distinctive tenets of the latter was the 
doctrine of the Vyuhas (Vyuhavada) which has no place in the 
Bhagavadglta. The inscriptions of the 2nd or 1st century B.C. 
and early 1st century A.D, do not refer to it; the Mora well 
record as well as the Vdyu Fur ana passage on the other hand 
mentions the worship of the five VIras of the Vrishni, race. 
Some scholars find the earliest reference to the Vyuha doctrine 
in the Brahmasutra (c. 3rd century B.C). But it should be 
noted that k is only in the later commentaries on iit by Sankara 
and Ramanuja that we find clear mention of the Vyuhavada. 
There is one passage .in the Mahabkashya of Patanjali, which may 
contain the earliest allusion to the Chaturvyuha* Tt was R, G. 
Bhandarkar again who drew the attention of scholars to this 
enigmatic passage, Patanjali while commenting on Pan ini’s 
sutra (VI. 3, 5) and explaining the form atmaduiiurtha cites 
Jarm rdan asta mac ha I u rt ha eva meaning Manardana with himself 
as the fourth’, and takes afinachaturtha here as a bahuvrihi com¬ 
pound (ainui chat art ho' sya ), Bhandarkar writes that 'if Tartar- 
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dana with three companions may be taken to allude to^ the 
Vyuhas. then it must be understood that the four Vyuhas, 
Vasudeva, Samkarshana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha were 
known in Patanjali's time' (op. cit., p. 13). But he rightly 
doubts this interpretation, and avers on the authority of the 
(jhosundi epigraph that at least two Vyuhas, Sarnkarshana and 
Vasudeva. were known in the 2nd century B.C. It has. howevei, 
been pointed out by me that the two gods mentioned theie are 
Virus and not Vyuhas, and on the same line of argument it may 
tie said that whatever might be the meaning of the MdhabhSshyu 
passage in question, it may not refer to the Vyuhas. The 
Nanaghat cave inscription of Nayanika, queen of the third 
Satavahana king Satakarni, contains invocation of various gods, 
among whom the names of Sankarshana and Vasudeva are placed 
in the correct dynasitic order, showing that there also they 
appear in the role of the Virus and not the Vyuhas. When, 
however, even a Paficharatra text of a much later date, Vishnu 
Saihhita by name, refers to the Chaturvyuhas, Vasudeva is put 
first followed by Sahkarshana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha 

(Y,7. 2_ Vusudevdya Sc/mkanhanaya Pradyuinnay Aniruddhuya). 

The Bhdgavata Parana invocation to one god Vasudeva-Krishna 
in his combined Chaturvyuha form (Namah Krishmya Ramdya 
Vtisudevasutdyacha \ Pradyunmay Amruddhaya Yadundm pat aye 
namah) also subslantiales this suggestion. 

the PANCHARATRA : ITS MEANING 

The word Pdnehamtra is very difficult to explain. Several 
suggestions have been made regarding its exact significance, 
none of which seems to be satisfactory. Bhandarkar draws 
our attention to a passage in the Satapatha Brahmana (XIII. 
,, i) where the god Purusha N a ray ana is said to have conceived 
the idea of the Panehaiatra Sattra (a sacrifice continued for five 
nights) for obtaining superiority over and pervading all beings. 

I his is undoubtedly a development of the Purushasukta idea 
\U.V., X. 90. the seer of which is Narayaiia himself) : but it 
cannot be clearly connected with the particular cult-name 
though Schrader finds its distant connection with it. There 
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are also such fanciful interpretations of the terms, as 'the night, 
i.c. obscuration, of the live other religions systems’(?), or 'the 
system, cooking or destroying the night, i.c. ignorance 7 . etc. 
It has also been attempted to connect the name with the five 
sacraments (branding and other rites preparatory to worship) 
or the five daily observances of the Pancharatra puja t viz. 
abhigamana (going towards the deity), upadana (collecting 
materials necessary for worship , tjya (ofiering of the materials 
to the vigraha or - image of the deity), svadhyaya (reading of the 
mantras and requisite sasiras) and yaga (meditation and con¬ 
sequent union with the deity). But these attempts are all 
arbitrary, and do not throw any light on the problem. Schrader 
thinks it possible that 'the name Is Only connected with the first 
(five?) of the ten topics, namely the peculiar God-conception 
of die P&ncharatras 5 , He also draws his readers 7 attention in 
this connection to the gahipaiha Brahman a reference to the 
Pancharatra Sattra just mentioned, and suggests that: ‘the sect 
took its name 7 from the central dogma which was the Pancharatra 
Sattra of Na ray ana philosophically regarded as ‘the five-fold 
self-manifestation of God by means of His Para, Vyuha, Vibhava, 
Antaryamin and Arc ha forms 1 . The Ahirhudhnya Samhita, one 
of the early authoritative Pancharatra texts, states at the 
end of its eleventh chapter that the Lord (Vasudeva) Himself 
framed out of the original sastra “the system (tantra) called 
Pancharatra describing His (five-fold) nature (known as) Para, 
Vyuha, Vibhava, etc,”, and “that highest Will of Vishnu called 
Sudarsana, through which He split into five appearing five- 
mouthedV 3 There is no doubt that in this way of explaining die 
word full use is made of its first part. pMcha (or pcmc.ha) ; but 
the meaning of its second part ratra Is not quite clear, 

ESSENTIALS OF THE PANCHARATRA DOCTRINE 

The essential part of die Pancharatra tenets starts with the 
ideology of die pure creation preceding the intermediate creation, 
from which the material creation takes place. The eternally 
existing Lord Vasudeva-Vishnu lias the germs of all creation 
nascent in him in the time of Paurushi Ratri (Cosmic Night) or 
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Pralaya, He is the Para, the first of his five-fold aspects, in 
which the Pancharatrin meditates upon his God, He does not 
lake apparently any active pari in the beginning of creation, but 
projects his will to life Sakti, Sri-LafcshmL In the eighth or 
last part iyama) or the cosmic night, the great Sakti of the 
Lord awakes through His command in her dual aspect of 
kriyd (acting) and bhuti (becoming). Force and Matter. The 
divine will in conjunction with the dual aspects of LakshmT, 
Ichchhasakti, Kriyasakti and Bhulisakti (in Western philosophy 
these three powers or causes are named Efficient Cause, Instru¬ 
mental Cause and Material Cause) creates the six ideal Gunas 
which are jnana, aisvarya , iakii t bala, virya and tejas; Ihiis is 
Snddha-Srishti (Pure Creation) from which the other forms of 
creation take place by stages. The six ideal Gums fall under 
two main groups of three each ; the first three (jnana or know¬ 
ledge, aisvarya or lordship and sakti or potency) forming the 
group of visramahmmayah (stages of rest), and the remaining 
three (bala or strength, virya qr virility and tejas or splendour) 
make up the second group of srarna b h u may ah (stages of action). 
Each of the ideal gunas of the one- group has an innate pro¬ 
pensity to pair with one of the other, and thus jnana pairs with 
bala, aisvarya with virya, and sakti with tejas. This is a further 
advance in the process of pure creation, and the pairing off of 
Ihe gunas of opposite groups is at the root of the word Vyuha 
(shoving asunder— vi-uha) denoting ihe second aspect of the 
God of the Paficiiaratlins. The three pairs of the ideal gunas 
resort, to three divine entities—Sahkatshana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha, mythologically die three human relations of Vasu¬ 
deva who in liis Para as well as his Vyuha aspect is the resting 
Place of all the six {Shadgunyayigraham), In the systematised 
from of the Vyuhayada of the Pancharatrins, Para Vasudeva is 
the fountainhead of the Chaliuvyuha, i.e. Vasudeva, Sahkar- 
shana : Pradyumna and Aniruddha, each succeeding Vyuha 
emanating from its immediate predecessor. Grierson puts the 
eman at cry process of creation in this way, 'The Bhagavat 
Vasudeva in the act of creation produces from Himself, not 
only prakrltk the indiscreet primal matter of the Sankhyas, but 
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also a Vyuha or phase of conditioned spirit called Saiikarshana. 
From the combination of Saukarshana and prakrit i spring man as 
corresponding to the SahMiya buddhi or i'tdligenee, .and also a 
secondary phase of conditioned spirit called Pradyumna. From 
the association of Pmdviunna with mams spring the Sarikhya 
Ahankdra or consciousness, also a tertiary phase of conditioned 
spirit known as Aniruddha. From the association of Aniruddha 
with ahankdra spring the Saiikhya Mahabhutas or elements 
with their qualities,. ...... F {lnd. Ant., 1908, p. 261), The. 

Gita perhaps contains a faint reference to this process (as has 
been suggested by H. C. Raychaudhuri) when it makes the Lord 
say that the five elements, the mind, buddhi and egoism are the 
eight a para prakrit is of Himself (VII. 4). Rut there is no doubt 
that the ideology of the Vyuha vada had not been in existence at the 
time of the Gttd. 

It is to be noted that, in this Vyuha doctrine, Vasudeva is 
invariably given the order of precedence, his elder brother 
Samkarshana taking the second place as an enianaiory aspect of 
his younger brother. It is also to be known that though, in each 
of the three primary emanations, two ideal qualities are pre¬ 
eminently manifest (in Samkarshana jnana and hula, in Prad- 
yumna virya mid aisvarya, and in Aniruddha sakii and tejas), 
they also individually possess the four other gunas,. but only in 
an incipient manner. The four Vyuhas including the Vyuha 
Vasudeva are the same as the four VIras from whose company 
the fifth Vrishiii Vira Samba is left out. Even when the number 
of these four primary forms is raised to 24 in the following way, 
the inclusion of Samba is not considered. From the primary 
four emanate twelve subsidiary Vyuhas : Kesava, Narayana and 
Madhava from Vasudeva: Govinda, Vishnnu and Madhusth 
diana from Saiiikarshana ; Trivikrama, Vamaua and s rid ham 
from Pradvumna; and Flrishlkesa, Padmanabha and Dainodara 
from Aniruddha, To this totality of 16 are added eight 
Vidyesvaras also evolved in cmanatory process. These are 
Punishottaina, Janardana, Adhokshaja, Upend r a, Aehyuta, 
Krishna, Nnsimha and Uari, and the Vvuhas, Sub-Vyuhas and 
Vidyesvaras all taken together make up the Chaturvmisati-mui'tis 
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n f Vasudeva-Vishnu. Their iconographic characterisation will 
he rom mailed on shortly afterwards* 

One thing to be specially observed in connection with the 
development of flic Vyuha concept of the Lord m the Pancha- 
i ihcology is that it must have taken a pretty long 'time to 
;iUiiin its full form. Schrader has given a detailed account of 
lliis development (the brief summary of which given above is 
mainly based on it) on the basis of some of the authoritative 
ITiiielmrulra Saihhitas and Tantras like the Ahirtmdhnya, 
Xlnhasunatktumra and Vishvaksena Samhitas, and Lakshmt and 
l'o,lma Tantras, etc., all of which were composed sometime 

I, iici 1 Ilian the beginning of the Christian era. It will also be 
presently shown that whatever forms of Vyuha images have so 
fai I>cen discovered, the date of none of them goes before the 
< inpta period, most of them belonging to the early and late 
medieval ages- On the basis of the testimony of such explicit 
literary and archaeological data, it is hardly possible to support 

II, (Raychaudhuri’s contention that ‘the disappearance of the 
independent worship of the Vyuhas excepting Vasudeva was 
perhaps one of the first fruits of the growing popularity of the 
.( yitutras. The ousting of the Vyuhas by the Avataras was one 
nl Hie characteristic signs of the transformation of Bhagavatismi 
mill Vaishnavisin’ (op. cit., p. 176). But it must be said that, 
; ,t (he time when Raychaudhuri wrote it, the correct reading and 
interpretation of the Mora well inscription were not known. 

THE VIBHAVA.S 

‘Hie Vibhavas or the incarnate)ry forms of Vasudeva-Vishnu 
collectively stand for the third aspect of the one god of the 
1 Mncharatrins. It is certainly based on the Gita doctrine of thei 
I nal’s creating himself through his own power of delusion for 
particular ends in view. The theory 1 of incarnation of the 
divinity is much older than the Gita (it is to be found in a not 
fully developed state in the mythical accounts of Prajapati in 
.nmc of the Brahmanas and even in some passages of the 
Hi in'ed a connected with Vishnu, Indra and the Asvins) ; bui 
,1 certainly in the Bhagavadglta that it has been postulated 
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with so much precision and skill. The author rightly desists 
from specifying the exact number of: the Avataras, emphasising 
that the Lord has to come into being age after age whenever 
occasion arises for his appearance. Several other passages of 
the Great Epic, and some Puianas attempt to specify the number 
which is different in different contexts. The Bhagavata Puramu 
oti one occasion at least lays down that "the Avataras are in¬ 
numerable' {Avatara hyasahkke.yah), though on other occa¬ 
sions it tries to lay down 22 or 23 as the specific number. The 
Pancharatra texts not only write about human and animal 
forms of divine incarnations, but also refer to vegetable forms. 
Hie Vishvaksena Smhhita chaoses the crooked mango tree of 
the Dandaka forest as an instance of this class of Avataras. 

Two of the earliest and authoritative Pahcharatra Saiiih it as, 
the Sattvata and the Ahirhudhnya, enumerate 39 Vibhavas (the 
AMrbudhnya seems to have borrowed the list from the Salt vara). 
The list contains the following names: (1) Padmanabha, (2) 
Dhruva, (3) Ananiy, (4) gaktyatman, (5) Madhnsudana, (6) 
Vidyadhidcva, (7) Kapila, (8) Visvarupa, (9) Vihangama, 
(JO) Krodatman, (11) Badavavaktra, (12) Dharma, (131 VagiT 
vara, (14) Ekarnavasayin. (15) Kamathesvara, (16) Varaha, 
(17) Narasihiha, (3 8) Piyushaharana, (19) SrTpatL (20) Kan- 
taman, (21) Rahujiit, (22) Kalanemigfina, (23) Pariijatahara, 
(24) Lokanatha, (25) Santatman, (26) Dattatreya, (27) Nya- 
grodhasayin, (28) Ekasrihgataniu (29) Vamanadeha, (30) Trivi- 
krama, (31) Nara, (32) Narayana, (33) Hail (34) Krishna, 
(35) Parasurama, (36) llama Dhanurdhara, (37) Vedavid, 
(38) Kalkin and (39) Patalasayana, By analysing this enume¬ 
ration with the help of the Avatara list given in the Narayamya 
(Santiparvan of the Mahahharata) and some passages in a few 
Pancharatra texts and Pimmas, one can recognise not only the 
stereotyped number of the Dasavataras (Matsya, Kurina, 
Varaha, Narasihiha, Varna n a, Para sura ma, Raghava Rama 
Balarama, Buddha and Kalkin), sometimes under covert appel¬ 
lations, but also at least two VvQhas (Samkarsbana-Ralarama 
in the guise of Ananta and Pradyiimna in that of Kantatman), 
a few Sub-Vyuh-as (such as Padmanabha, Madhusudana and 
others), and possibly a few Vkiyesvaras. Schrader rightly re- 
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cognised nine of the ten Avataras of the stereotyped list in 
numbers 3 (Ananta). 15 (Kamathesvara-Kurma), 16 (Varaha). 

17 (Narasihiha), 28 (Ekasriiigatanu-Matsya), 29-30 (Vamana- 
dcliit-'l'rivikrama), 35 (Parasurama), 36 (Rama Dhanurdhara— 
Raghava Rama), and 38 (Kalkin). He did not find Buddha 
in this list: but Buddha can definitely be recognised in Santalman 
(No. 25 in the Sattvata List) who was identified by him either 
will) Sanatkumara (Sanaka) or Narada the expounder of the 
Sattvata system. The Brihatsamhita, as has been shown in 
my first lecture, refers to Buddha as Santa (Prasanlamana) and 
ihe epithet is nothing but a synonym of Santa*. man. The Agni 
riminti, a text of a later date, actually uses the epithet Santatma 
while referring to Buddha in its description of his image— 
Sant til nut lambakarnascha gaurctflgascham bant vritah , ‘Santatma . 
i.c., Buddha (is to be shown with) long (pendulous) ears, (is) 
wlii'c-eomplexioned and covered with garments (the trickivara 
of (he monks)’. Tire Sattvata SamHita, one of the earliest of 
the Pancharatra Samhitas probably composed in the 4th cen- 
mry A.D.. thus refers to Buddha, the founder of one of the 
heterodox systems, -as one of the Avataras. Its inclusion ol 
Vagisvara and Lokanatha in the List (Nos. 13 and 24) 
may or may not refer to the Mahay ana deities of the same 
names, 7 

Anlaryamin and Archil, the two remaining aspects of the 
I oid, are also regarded by the Pancharatrins as Avataras. H he 
I 'ishvaksena Smhhita lays down that the former is Aniruddha, 
the inner ruler of all embodied souls, and ’is the mysterious 
power which appears as instinct, and the like, and which as the 
smokeless flame seated in the lotus of the heart plays an impor¬ 
tant part in the yoga practice’. The archas or images of the 
Vvulva and Vibhava aspects of the Lord, and their various ac¬ 
cessories were after their due consecration according to the 
proper Pancharatra rites were great objects of veneration, and 
I lie Vishvaksena Sarhhita lays down exhaustive rules for their 
worship. The images were euphemistically described as the 
V i iv auspicious (,m) vt igralws (bodies— tanu, vopus, bmi, etc.) 
ol the I ord and his various forms. The Pancharatra devotees 
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were principally responsible for the popularisation of the practice 
of image-worship ; but the consecrated images were at the same 
time idealised symbols of the various aspects of the god., the 
recipient of their one-souled devotion (ekatmika bhukti). In 
contrast with Saivism, the other major Brahmanical cult which 
regarded Sivalmga as the all important emblem to be almost 
invariably enshrined in the main sanctum of the Saiva temples, 
the Pancharatra Vaishnavas set up there the images of one or 
other of the various forms of the Lord, often anthropomorphic 
and sometimes theriomorphic or therio-anthropomorphic. The 
Salagrama stone, the only chief approved emblem of the god 
Hari, is to be worshipped in cases where images are not available. 
But the Salagramas are not for enshrinement in the main 
sanctum which should contain a Vigraha. The late Pancharatra 
text, Nd rad a ■Pancharatra (Bharadvaja Samhitn Parisishta ), 
lays down that Hari is to be always worshipped in images and 
that no Paneharatrjn should stay for a single day, or take food 
and drink in a house or a village in which there are no images 
of Vishnu. 8 This mental attitude brought in its train sectarian 
exclusiveness in the religious outlook of the Pancharatrins, which 
is also emphasised by the same text in this manner : ‘No food 
ought to be taken (by a Pancharatrin) in the house of one, 
where there are- images of other divinities but that of Janardana, 
even if the householder be well-versed in the Vedanta s’ {ibid., 
IV. 31). This vsorl of approach to the Pancharatra god and his 
image is in striking contrast to the catholicity of spirit to be 
found in the much earlier Bhagavadglid expounding the Bhakti- 
marga of the Ekantika school. 0 Another thing to be noted in 
this connection Is that, though utmost veneration was offered to 
tire Srlvigrahas by the devotees of this school, they had scant 
respect for those Brahmanas who acted as temple-priests. They 
were known as Devala-Brabmana and their social position was 
low even in the estimate of Maim, the great law-giver. 111 The 
reason for tins low social Status is given in the Ndrada-Pdncka- 
ratra. ft says, that ‘one should never use the images of the 
god as the means of their livelihood’ (IV. 29— m chapyarchopa- 
jlvikah). 
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PA NGHARATRA LITER AT U R E 

It will not be possible in the short space of this lecture to 
expatiate on the other features of the Pancharatra theology which 
grew up in course of time, and which was expounded in a vast 
bulk of literature, Schrader compiled the names of 210 
PAnduiriU.ru texts variously classed as Samhitas, Tantras and 
Aganms, on the basis of lists given in the Kapinjala, Pddma, 
|'i i.shtju and. Hayasirsha Samhitas and in the A gni Pur ana, and 
remarked that ‘to the above 210 names have to be added those 
nf a few Samhitas which are extant, but apparently not included 
in any of the lists’. 11 - The number, as he himself says, is suspect, 
fin 1 lhe same name being given to ‘two or even more different 
works is .nothing unusual in the Agamic literature’ (op. at.., p. 
it); but this remark does in no way diminish its bulk, but 
i, 1 1 her increases it. This vastness envisages a long period of 
lime through which the literature was composed in. different 
IKirts of India. The regions in the extreme north of India, pro¬ 
bably the secluded valley of Kashmir and its surroundings, 
appear to have been the venue of the composition of the early 
.mthorilative Samhitas, and this is substantiated by the evidence 
..I' a large number of peculiar composite images of the Cha'tur- 
vviiha (Vishnu-chahirmurti) found there. The Spandapra- 
dtpika of Utpala Vafshnava, a Kashmirian of Lhe tenth cen¬ 
tury A.ID., mentions by name such early Pancharatra Samhitas 
,i>; Jciyakhya (Srijaya, Java), Hamsaparamesvara, Vaihayasa, 
Stikulupard and probably a few others, all of which (and many 
mure not mentioned by him) must have been composed some 
lime before the eighth century A,ID, at the latest. Some of the 
Inter Sariihifas like Isvara, Upendra, Brilradbrahma and a few 
olhers were of South Indian origin, as their internal evidence 
shows. Schrader groups (he bulk of the Pancharatra literature 
under three classes: ‘(1) the original Samhitas, to which belong 
most of the extant works; (2) the much smaller South fndian 
i lass comprising the legitimate descendants of class I ; and (3) 
ihe Mill smaller class. North and South Indian, of apocryphal 
or spurious Samhitas’ (op. cit,, p. 19). After a careful eonsi- 
driation of the internal data by way of references and cross- 
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references collected from the early Samhitas, Schrader fixes the 
lent a live order of some of the texts in this way : 1. Paushkara. 

Vdrdha, Brahma (order uncertain); 2. Saitvala ; 3. Jayd ; 
4. Ahirbudlmya; 5. Paramesvara: 6. Samtkumara, Paramo, 
Padmodhava, Mcihendra, Kama (order uncertain) ; 7. Pa dm a ; 
8. Is vara. All these are placed by him before 800 A.D, But 
these are only a few in contrast with the large number of names 
incorporated in the big list compiled by him in his Introduction. 

CONTENTS OF THE PANCHARATRA TEXTS 

The ideal Panchamtra texts deal with four principal 'topics 
which are discussed in four parts f 'padas). These are jndna 
(knowledge), yoga (concentration), kjiyd (making) and 
charyd (conduct or doing). These identical topics are dealt 
with in the South Indian Saba Againas rendered there in Tamil 
as sarithm (charyd) , kin km (kriya), yokam (yoga) and ndnan% 
(puma ). The kriyd and chary a topics are treated more 
exhaustively in most of the Samhitas than the other two, and 
they generally contain elaborate rules for image-making and 
temple-building, and regulations for religious and social obser¬ 
vances (daily rite's, festivals, etc,). There are comparatively few 
texts, however, which contain all these four topics, and 
when some of them do, their treatment is unequal. The Pddina 
Tantra, a representative text of this nature, allots as many as 
376 pages to Charyti-pada, 215 pages to Kriyti-pada, and only 
45 and 1 1 pages respectively to Jndnmpcida and Yoga-pdda, thus 
giving much comparative importance to the practical part of the 
religion. \n the every day life of a sectarian devotee, these 
topics mattered most, and thus much relative importance was 
accorded to them, Rut exceptions to this norm are not wanting, 
when yaga, jndna and even prapatti , absolute self-surrender of 
a devotee to his personal god, are treated with great elaboration, 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE OF THE EARLY CENTURIES 
OF CHRISTIAN ERA 

Some inscriptions of the first century A.D. and one or two 
reliefs of the 1st or 2nd century AT), have been mentioned earlier 
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in the second lecture in connection with the progress of 
Rhagavatism in several regions of Northern India during the 
period. The Nanaghat inscription has also been referred to, 
which shows that Sahkarshana-VasLideva worship had spread 
to the Maharashtra country before that time. The China 
inscription of the time of Gautamjputra Yajna-Satakarni proves 
that Rhagavatism was known in Andhradesa. But these are 
mostly short records which only give us the names of the creed 
or its central deities incidentally. The eight-line rock in scrip* 
lion found at: Tusham in the Hussar District of the Panjab, 
assignable to the early Gupta period (c. 4th century A,D.), gives 
us a tittle more elaborate information about the cult. It 
i coords The construction of two reservoirs and a house (temple) 
for the use of the Bhagavat by one So mat rata, the great-grand* 
nn of A ryya-Sd i t va ta - Yogdchdrya - Bhaga v ad bhak ia Yas a st m ta, 
i he grandson of Achdrya Vishnulrafa and the son of A chary a 
Vnsudatta begotten on Ravanh and the younger brother of the 
ti hdrya and Upddhydya, YasastrataY 2 The inscription charac¬ 
teristically refers to the three generations of Arya-Sattvata- 
Yogacharyas; the first part, of line 3 of the epigraph describes 
1 1ic great-grandfather Yasastrata as anekapunishdbhydgata, i.e , 
descendant of many preceding generations 7 , and it may also 
icIVr to a continuous line of Sattvata-Yogacharyas existing from 
.i much earlier period, probably from the begmging of the 
< hi istian era. We are not quite certain whether this family 
"I Sfdtvala-Yogacharyas of the locality followed the Pancharatra- 
vidhi : but it is presumable that the beginnings of this phase of 
Mu' cult had been made during the period'. The poetic description 
nl Vishnu as 'a mighty bee on the waterlily-like face of Jamba- 
v.ur clearly shows that the identification of the Saiftvata hero 
\ a m ideva-Krishna with Vishnu had been fully established pretty 
long before the 4th century A.D, The epithet Arya in the 
itm option also proves that the system though described as un- 
Vcdic In some early and late texts was Aryamsed in the 4th 
i nilury A,D. 

The wide range of the prevalence of the Bhagavata creed in 
d liferent corners of India in the immediate pre-Gupta or the 
caily Gupta period and afterwards is fit lly proved by 
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further archaeological data. The sculptured dood-jambs of 
c. 4th century A.D. discovered ait Mandor near Jodhpur in 
Rajasthan contain several reliefs illustrating a few Krishnayana 
scenes, such as (1) the uplifting of the mountain Govardhana 
by Krishna (Goyardhanadharl Krishna), (2) infant Krishna 
stealing butter, (3) baby Krishna upturning the cart with his 
tiny legs (mkatahhai'iga), (4) the slaying of the ass-demon 
Dhenuka by Balarama, and (5) the subjugation of the Naga 
Kaliya by the divine boy Krishna, 13 it may be mentioned in this 
connection that illustration of many such Krishnayana and also 
Ranmyana scenes on different sections of the early Vaishnava 
temples of Northern and Southern India came to be the norm 
from this time till a late period. Such scenes have been recog¬ 
nised in the Dasavatara structural temple at Deogadh (Central 
India), Vaishnava cave shrine at Bad'ami (Maharashtra), temple 
of Paharpur, Rajshahi District, North Bengal, and at many other 
places. An inscription in Brahmi characters of the 4th 
century A.D, engraved in a cave of the Susuniya hill (near 
Bankura, Bengal) records that the cave with the discus mark 
on it was the work of one Maharaja Srl-Chandravamian, L the 
foremost slave of Chakrasvamml (who) dedicated it to his Lord 
and who was the son of Maharaja Simhamrman, king of 
Pusbkarana. 

RELIGION OF THE EARLY GUPTA RUI ERS 

The Bhagavata cull was greatly patronised by the Imperial 
Gupta rulers, most of whom were Paramabhagavatas , Chandra- 
gupta 1 and Samudragupta were possibly Bhaga vatas, though 
the latter's personal religion was modified to some extent. He 
was himself regarded as a great god equal to Dhanada, Vanina, 
Indra and Amaka {Dhanada-Vamn-Endr-Antaka-sama)% 'who 
was a mortal only in celebrating the rites of the observances of 
mankind, (but was otherwise) a god' (Laka-samaya-kkriy- 
anuvidhcina-irmtra-mamishasya loka-dhamno cfevasya), and 4 who, 
being incomprehensible, was the spirit that was the cause of the 
protection of good and destruction of evil 7 ( saddh v - asddiuudaya- 
praluya-h^iu-purashasy achintasya) . We quote these passages 
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from the Allahabad pillar inscription of the great emperor; 

I lie last of these passages is very interesting for iit not only 
describes flic ruler as incomprehensible like the god Vasudeva- 
Vishnu, but also the saviour of the virtuous and punisher of 
I he wicked like him (cf. ithe Gita, IV, 6). Samudra- 
gupta was also a believer in the Vcdic Karmakarula, for lie 
performed Asvamedha sacrifice as the much less-known king 
Sav valuta did, though both of them were presumably Bhagavatas, 

( Tandragupta II Vikramadiitya was unquestionably a Parama - 
hha^avata, who has been almost invariably described as such 
on his coins and inscriptions. Some of the unique gold coins of 
Mils Gupta e in p e ro r d isc o ve red at B a y a na (Blia ratp u r, Raj a sthan) 
show on their reverse the figure of the four-armed Vishnu 
giving the chakra (discus) to him, and contain the epithet 
< Imkra-Vikrama ( 4 one who is powerful due to his being in 
possession of the; discus 7 ). Kumaragupta I Mahcndradilya, his 
son and successor, was also a Paramahhagavata, as the legends 
tm many of his silver coins and some of his gold coins show; 
but he is also described as Paramadaivata, 4 a great devotee of 
(the images of the) gods 7 . That he had a soft corner in his 
heart for the god Katttikeya Is proved by the reverse device of 
Ins peacock-type gold coins showing Karttikeya's figure, possibly 
a replica of the very image enshrined in a temple built by him 
in (he royal capital. There is no absolute certainty about the 
creeds of many of the succeeding Gupta monarch s, though some 
of lhem like Skandagupta were Bhagavatas by faith. The 
(iarudadhvaja emblem on their coins alone would not always 
indicate their cult: affiliation; live coins of Vainyagupta 
Dvadasaditya who is described in the Gunaighar copper-plate 
inscription as a devotee of Siva ( hhagavan-Mahadeva-parfanih 
dhyata) bear also this emblem. 

The Gupta inscriptions fully prove that the Bhagavata 
creed was much current in various parts of the Gupta empire 
.Ilong with other cults. Many of them record the construction 
of temples for Vasudcva-Vishnu described as Chakrabhrl, 
Janardana, Samgin, Mura elvish, etc. The rock-cut cave temple 
al Udayaghi near Bhilsa was a Bhagavata shrine, for the inscrip- 
lion dated in the Gupta year 82 (402 A.D.) recording the pious 
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gift of one Sanakanika *.. dhala, a feudatory ol Chandra- 
gupta II, is engraved over two reliefs, one being (that of the 
four-armed VisimiL On a part of the outer facade of this 
shrine is carved a. huge figure of the Varaha Avatara with rows 
of tiny figures^ some of them correctly identified by Mrs. De-bala 
Mitra as the 11 Rudras, 12 Adilyas and 8 Vasus. The dynamic 
figure of the Varaha incarnation along with those oT the others 
distinctly indicates the Gupta artist 1 s conception of Vishnu- 
Krishna as Visvarupa described in the 11th canto of the Gita 
as sustaining among other beings the Rudras, Adilyas, Vasus 
and Sadhyas (Rudr-Aditya Vasavo ye cha Sadhyah, XT, -22), 
The Mehamuli Iron pillar inscription (now set up In the court¬ 
yard of the Quiib Mosque) was originally ereoted by a great 
king named Chandra (justifiably identified by many with 
Cliandragupfa It Vikramaditya) as the Garudadhvaja of 
Vishnu on a hill called Vishnu-pada. The much damaged 
Mandasor rock inscription of one Maharaja Naravarman, pro¬ 
bably a feudatory of the same Gupta emperor, dated in the 
year 461 of the Mala-va era (404 A.D.), is evidently a Bhagavata 
record. It begins with an invocation to the Purusha with one 
thousand heads and immeasurable soul who sleeps on the 
waiters of the four oceans as on a couch (So ha.ira-sira.se tasrnai 
P unishay amit at n mm ' cl mi u s-sai} i u dra- paryyaii k atoya -ni d ra¬ 
id ve nan tah), and in line 8 mentions Vasudeva as ‘the abode 
of the universe, unmeasurable, unborn and lord of air 
(Vasudevam jagad-vasam aprameywn ajam vihhum) , This 
concept of Purusha-Vasudeva is the same as that of Purusha- 
Narayana, one of the constituents of the cult deity described 
earlier. During the rule of NaravarmaiTs son Visvavamian, 
a feudatory of Kumaiagupta L one Mayuraksh&ka, a minister of 
the former, and his two sons, Vishnubhata and Haribhata, caused 
to be built a lofty temple of Vishnu on the bank of the Garggara 
(jhalawar, Central India) in the Malava year 480 (423 A.D.)* 
Mayurakshaka is described as having this most extreme devotion 
towards the bearer of the discus and the club' (parancha hhaktim 
vikkhydpayannupari ehakra-yadadharasya , line 18). The Bhitari 
(Ghazipur District, U.P.) red sandstone pillar inscription of 
SkandaguptaN time records the installation of the image of 
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Sarugin (‘wiekler of the Sarhga bow’, another name of Vishju) 
by the emperor himself to 'the memory of his Mm. gic 
Baigrsun (Boera District, North Bengal) copper-plate inscription 
of The Gupta''year 128 (447 A.D.) mentions the grant of some 
land by two men named Bhoyila anh Bhaskara for tie per¬ 
formance of daily worship in and occasional repairs Ho t ic 
temple of Govlndasvamin built by their father, lwo other 
inscriptions of Skandagupta’s time, one found at Jana S a ■ 1 
(Saurashtra) and the other at Gadhwa (Allahabad), refer ies- 
nectively to tire erection of a temple of Vishnu as Chakrabhrrt 
by one Chakra pal ita, the governor of Surashtravrshaya, and to 
the installation of an image of Anantasvamin with some grant 
to him under another name, CMtrakutasvamin. A Da mo arpui 
copper-plate as well as the Eran stone pillar inscription proves 
l lie existence of Bhagavalism in Eastern and Central India. he 
former recording the building of two temples for the deities 
Kokamukhasvaniin and Svetavarahasv&min, the latter foe setting 
up of the dhvuja (Garudadhvaja) of the god Janardana by 
Mahtima Mat pi vishnu along with his brother Dh.anya vishnu. 
Matrivishnu is described as ‘excessively devoted to the Divine 
one ' (of vantabh&gavadbhakia) . Bhagavatism flourished at Earn 
even at the lime of its being ruled over by Toramana, the Hurra 
king for the inscription on the chest of a colossal Varaha 
Avatar a (figured as a gigantic- animal) found there records the 
construction of a stone temple of the Lord Narayana by the 
. i hove-mentioned Dhanyavi shnu. 

SmiAGAVATISM IN THE LATE GUPTA AND EARLY MEDIEVAL 

PERIODS 

The gradual decline and downfall of the Gupta empire did 
nm adversely affect the fortunes of the creed. The Barabar 
hill cave inscription of foe Maukhari king Anantavarman 
(('ll Ill pp 221-23) records the installation of a beautiful 
jmase of god Krishna in the cave shrine of Pravaragiri (old 
„ ;i mc of Barabar near Gaya). That the Uchchakalpa kings 
Jiiyanalha, Sarvanalha and a few others patronised the cult is 
proved by some copper-plate inscriptions (494-513 A.D.) found 
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al Khali (Baghelkhand region, Central India), which record 
their Bhagavala endowments. A copper-plate grant to I he 
shrine of the goddess Pishtapurika (a name of Lakshml) by the 
Parivrajaka Maharaja Sahkshobha begins with the dvadamkshara 
mantra—Om Na-mo Bha-gu-w-te Va-su-de-va-ya (Om. Salu¬ 
tation tp 1 the worshipful Vasudeva) ; this Is one of the earliest 
uses of the holies!*; litany of the creed The vitality of the cult 
at that time is testified to by the fact that Dhruvaserta l, cue of 
the Mailra-ka rulers of Valabhi who were mostly Parctma- 
inahcsvaras (Saivas), was a Bhagavata and is given the epithet 
ParmnahhagctVQta in. the MaJ.iya copper-plate- inscription of one 
of his successors Dharasena II (572 A h TX). The much damaged 
stone inscription of Prakataditya (c, 7th century A.D,) found 
at S a math records the construction of a temple of Vishnu named 
there as Muradvish. 

GLYPTIC AND MANUME.NTAL DATA : SPREAD OF RHAgA- 
VATISM IN SOUTH INDIA 

A large number of terracotta sealings of the Gupta and post- 
Gupta. periods were unearthed in course of excavations at. 
various places like Bhita, Basarh, Rajghaf, etc. Many of them 
bearing inscriptions and- Vishnuite devices prove the flourishing 
condition of Bhagavatism in different parts of India, The 
remains of various temples with scattered sculptures and reliefs 
found in different places like Bhitargaon (near Kanpur, U.P) } 
Gadliwa, Deograh, Mathura, Pathari (Central. India), Tigawa 
(Madhya Pradesh) s etc,, establish the popularity of the creed 
during the Gupta and post-Gupta ages. 

Bhagavatism (now Vaishnavism) also flourished in the 
different parts of South India during the time. The epigraphic 
and monumental records of dynasties like the early Pal lavas, 
the Kada tubas, the V aka takas, the Western Chalukyas of 
Badami, the later Pa Havas, the Chotas, the Pandyas, the Rashtra- 
kutas and others clearly establish this. The Gmiapadeya 
copper-plate inscription of the early Pallava king Vijaya- 
Skandaval man (e. 4th century A.D.) mentions the grant of 
some land by one Charudevi, the queen of the Yuva-Maharaja 
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V i java-Buddha varman, to the god Narayana enshrined in the 
te m p 1 e erec te d by one K u 1 i, a 1 oca I elder (t nah at t or a ). Th e 
Poona copper-pi ate inscription of PrabhavatiguphL the queen 
of the Vakataka king Rudrasena 11 and the daughter of Chandra- 
gupia II Vikramadkya, and many other South Indian inscrip¬ 
tions of the period begin with the invocation, Jitam Bhagavata. 1 '* 
The Vakatakas were mostly Saivas; but Rudrasena II was a 
convert to Vaislmavism (of. the copper-plate inscriptions of his 
son Pravauasena IT in which he is said to have acquired a m 
abundance of good fortune through the favour of the lord 
Chakrapani). That some of the later Pallava rulers of the 
the sixth and seventh centuries A,D. were Vaishnavas is fully 
proved by epigraphic as well as monumental evidence. Siriiha- 
varman is described in the Narasaraopet (Omgodu) copper¬ 
plate record as tme dilating on the feet of the BhagavaP 
( hhagavat-padanudhyata) and as Paramabhdgavatu. The epithet 
&rYPihhm-VaUahha is found as one of the royal titles in the 
inscriptions of the Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas. Temples at 
Badami, Patladakal, Gadag, Lakkundk etc.-, in the CMlukya 
territory, and at Vishnu-KanchT, Mahabalipuram, etc,, in the 
Tamil country testify to the wide prevalence of the cult in 
die period. 

SOME FEATURES OF BHXGAVATISM-VAISHNAVISM OF 
THE PERIOD 

Some features of Bhagava.tism-Vaishnavisin of the period 
need now be noted. The name Bhagavata continued to be 
commonly used in the Gupta age, though the term Vaishtiava 
had already made its appearance by the middle of the 5th 
century A,D, The Traikutaka kings Dalirasena and Vyaghra- 
sena (5th century A.D.) are invariably described in their coin- 
legends as Paramavaishnaya, Devasakii, one of the early Gurjara- 
Pradhara kings (middle of the 8th century AJX), is also given 
this attribute in the inscriptions. Vishnu's name is now more 
commonly used to denote die central cult figure, the developed 
mylhclogy grown round him distinctly showing that all the 
three elements of Vasudeva-Krishna, Narayana and Vishnu 
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contributed to the growth of this god concept. The association 
of the creed with Yoga philosophy and sun-worship long ago 
enunciated in the Bhagavadglta and the Narayaniya section of 
the MahahhonUa was fully developed in this period. The 
importance given (o the Avatara doctrine and recognition given 
to Vasudeva-Krishna as the most perfect incarnation of Vishnu 
established the claim of the Bhagavata-Pancharatra creed for 
acceptance as a part of orthodox Vcdism, In the gradual 
transformation of Bhagavatism into Vaishnavisin, the Avatara- 
vada played a prominent part, and this is one of the main 
reasons why the worship of the Avataras constituted a notable 
feature of Vaishnavism in the Gupta and post-Gupta ages. 
The Avataras like Varaha, Narasimlia, Vamana-Trivikrama, 
etc., find frequent references in the inscriptions of the time. 
V a rah a was given special preference by some Gupta and post- 
Gupta kings, for the evident ideological comparison of their 
own part in establishing their kingdoms in safe position with 
the raising of the earth from rasdtala by Vishnu in this form. 
The Puradio and other texts as well as many sculptures found 
at such widely distant localities in India as LJdayagiri (Central 
India), Erao, Mahabalipurain, Badami (West-Central Deccan), 
Gadhwa (U.P.), etc., clearly indicate that the number of the 
Dasavataras was on the way of being stereotyped. Buddha and 
Rishabha seem to have found tlieir place in some lists of the 
Avataras, though the latter had never been included in the 
hst of ten. The early medieval Dasavatara bas-reliefs found 
in some parts of India testify to the popularity of their worship. 
Varahamihira describes the images of Raghava Rama, and 
Kalidasa identifies this Rama with Hari {Raindhhklhcino Uarik— 
Raghuvmwa, XIII. 1). 

f he worship of the Vy films developed in the Gupta and 
post-Gupta periods. Textual evidence in support of this has 
already been noted. The four-faced images of Vishnu-chatur- 
muili of the early medieval period or even earlier, found in 
Kashmir^ Mathura, Banaras and other places, clearly establish 
that Yyuhavada had progressed during the Gupta and post- 
Gupta ages, I he V ishnudharmottara Parana, in the course of 
their description, explains the ideology behind them. The 
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central human face stands for Vasudeva, the right hand leonine 
face for Samkarshana, the left-hand boar face for Pradymnna 
and the demoniacal back face (generally not visible in bas-relief 
sculptures) for Animddha. When the number is raised from 
4 to 24, the iconography of these 24 forms (Chatummsatimurtis) 
has no such complexity, each of them being apparently the 
same in iconograpbical details as the other. A careful scrutiny 
of the reliefs sometimes presenting them in a row, and at other 
times presenting each separately as an individual icon, shows 
the subtle nuance of distinguishing one from the other. Ihe 
distinction lies in the different disposition of the four attributes 
of Vishnu, viz. sank ha (conch), chakra (discus), gadd (mace) 
and padma (lotus or lotus-mark), in the four hands of the 
divine image. Some early medieval sculptures in the collection 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, have been individually identified 
by B. B, Vidyavincd as different Vyuha images of Vasudeva- 
Vishnu, such as Trivikrama, Adhokshaja, Sridhara, Upendra 
and others on the basis of different iconographic texts. 10 T, A. 
Gopinatha Rao also illustrated his chapter on the Chainrvkhsati- 
mutri of Vishnu by South Indian relicts belonging to the late 
medieval period. The point is that the cult of the Vyuhas 
conjtinued to exist as a part of Vaishnavisin and did not only 
not disappear in the Gupta age, but also continued to flourish 
in different parts of India upto a late period. 

The importance of the worship of the Goddess Sri-Laksiiml 
as an integral part of the cult was fully recognised in the Gupta 
and post-Gupta ages. It has been shown that in the Panclmratra 
theology the goddess, the Prakrit! of Vasudeva-Vishnu, in her 
dual aspects of Bhutisakti and Kriyasakli, was at the root of 
pure creation {hiddha-mshti) . In the Narayam-stuti of the 
Devimabatmya of the Mdrkandeya Pur ana, the Adyasakti is 
praised both as Gauti-Ambika (the consort of the father-god 
Siva) and as Narayam-Lakshml (the consort of Narayana- 
Vasudcva). Perhaps this duality in her concept had something 
to do with the reverse device of the Chandragupta I-Kumaradcvi 
type gold coins of the first Gupta emperor (Allan attributes 
these coins to Samudragupta), and the reverse device of the 
Lion-slayer type gold coins of Chandragupta If Vikramaditya, 
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The device, it is true, appears to have been partly influenced by 
the JNana and Ardochso figures on the coins of such Kushana 
kings as Huvishka ; still the Putanic ideology about Gauri- 
Narayanl might have also contributed to its evolution. The 
device depicts the goddess seated on a lion characterising her 
Gaurl-Ambika form, holding a lotus (lower and a garland (a 
fillet) in her two hands emphasising her Namyani-Lakshini aspect. 
Allan describes this interesting device as LakshmhAmbika, 
and his description is correct on the basis of the aforesaid 
suggestion. Lakshml the goddess of wealth and fortune fittingly 
continued to be mostly used as a device on the reverse side of 
a number of coins of the Gupta and post-Gupta ages. Many 
inscriptions of this period contain respectful references to her 
whose abode is the breast of Vasudeva-Vishnu. The particular 
type of Vaishnavism which grew out of its earlier Pahcharatra 
and Narayana-Vishnu elements came to he designated as Sri- 
Vaislinava, thus emphasising the importance of the goddess 
grTLakshmi in it. The goddess is very frequently shown on 
sealings discovered at Bhit-a, Basarh, Rajghat and other places. 
It will not be possible for me to lake note of all the other 
features of the cult during the period in the short space of this 
lecture. It had attained to a very important position through¬ 
out India and moulded and regulated the lives of a large number 
of people, Epigraphic data prove that religious establishments, 
such as Mathas associated with it, flourished during the time. 
The Aphsadi stone inscription of Adilyasena not only refers 
to the construction of a big temple of Vishnu by him, but also 
to the establishment of a religious college (matha) by Ins mother 
Mahadevi Sriinath 4 which resembled a house in the world of 
gods, (and) has been given by herself in person to religious 
people 1 (tajjananyd mahadevya Snimiyd kurito mat hah \ 
dhanwkehhyah .svayam donah suralokagrihopamah). It was 
mainly in the campuses of such big temples and mathas that the 
extremely pious and learned clericals of the Vaishnava order 
came to give shape and form to the various sub-systems within 
it on the basis! of its earlier constituents and work out their 
different philosophical tenets according to their individual inter¬ 
pretation of some of the basic systems of Indian philosophy. 
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Lecture IV 


SA1VISM—I 

INTRODUCTION 

The roots of Saivism, the other major cult of India, unlike 
those of Vaishriavism, can be. traced to the pre-Vedie or proto- 
historic religion of the country. Unlike Vatshnavism, the centia 
fieure round which the cult started to grow was a mythical one, 
and most, if not all, of the allied god-concepts which tended to 
develop it in course of millennia were mythological in character. 
The historicity of only one entity among the various constituents 
of the Saiva order, namely that of Lakullsa, the supposed 28th 
or last incarnation of Siva, has been ably demonstrated by 
D. R. Bhandarkar; but this incarnation flourished as late as the 
1 s't-2nd century A.D., whereas the beginnings of the cult can 
be traced back "to the period of the early Indus Valley civilisation. 
We have no means of ascertaining the name or names of the 
deity or deities, which appear to have contained some elements 
associated with the cult god Siva of the historic limes, for the 
value of the pietographic writings engraved on the seals un¬ 
earthed at the Indus Valley sites has not yet been known. 
Attempts have been made to explain the carvings on several of 
them, and the nature of some stray iconic figures and amcomc 
emblems discovered in those places with the help of the mythology 
connected with the historic Siva. Thus, the pre-Vedic cult deity 
has been conveniently dubbed by John Marshall and others as 
Proto-Siva. This affinity between the proto-historic and historic 
deities is certainly a very interesting and important factor in the 
growth and development of the Pauranic and Tantric religion of 
Saivism. The next important constituent of the central deify of 
the creed was the Vedic god Rudra, the dire god who was at 
the same time amenable to he transformed into a pacific and 
auspicious one (Siva) by the offering of suitable prayers and 
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performance of proper sacrifices. These Proto-Siva and Rudra 
!| elements of earlier times were further supplemented by he many 

, allied god-concepts of later times, some of them undoubtedly oU 

!| non-Aryan or un-Aryan character, m the late Vcdic and pc. - 

, i Vedic ages, and thus constituted the composition of the cental 

deity of Ihe cult. 

I 

proto -Siva of the incus valley sites 

Numerous sealings or seal-amulets of steatite, faience, etc., 
and other objects, unearthed in early Indus Valley ^s seem 
to throw indirect lighten the religious practices oi the uib, 
people who lived therein the third millennium B. C. and after¬ 
wards. A squarish faience seal (amulet) dug out at Mahcnjo- 
daro is of unique interest in determining the nature of one aspec 
of the deity described as Proto-Siva. The mam device on. 
consists of an apparently three-faced, two-homed and two-armed 
figure sitting on a raised seat in a particular yoga posture similar 
to some extent to the kurmasana of later times; its amis aie 
ornamented with rows of a large number of bangles, the so etched 
hands resting on the flexed knees; there are some neck-chains on 

I its chest; the tallish head-dress between the two boms is a 

little extended upwards ; it has on its both sides lour annua s, 
elephant, tiger, rhinoceros and buffalo, two on each and two 
deer and an object (like a book-rest) are carved on the raised 
seat; on the top corner is the outline of a human, figure, and on 
the top centre some pictographs. Another interesting trait o 
the seated figure is its ithyphallic nature, though ,t is a h.tle 
indistinct John Marshall based his interpretation of the mam 
device as the prototype of the epic and Pauranic Mahayog. Siva- 
Pasupati, though his view was not unanimously accepted. Bu 
the alternative interpretations suggested by a few of his critics 
arc far less acceptable than his view. Similar devices wi h 
lesser details have also been found on a few more seals, and 
in the context of several other data collected there, Marshal's 
suggestion can be accepted. One such datum consists of two 
other seals found at the same place. The devices on them arc 
similar to one another, and show a god seated in yoga posture, on 
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rithcr side of whom kneels a Naga (human in form) with hands 
uplifted in prayer. The association of nagas (serpents) with the 
epic and l J uranic Siva is well-known, and it will not be too far- 
ILkhed In find in this device another way of representing 
Proto-Siva, an object of worship by the very ancient people of 
of I In: locality. Some of the composite figures found engraved 
un |he seals unearthed at Mahenjo-d-aro and Harappa do remind 
us of the hybrid figures of Pramalhas and Ga-nas, the impish 
;u [aidants of the historic Siva. 1 

PHALLISM AND OTHER FEATURES 

!l lias hecn pointed out in the first of this series of lectures 
Mini the ancient inhabitants of the Indus Valley might have 
ii .cil Mir phallic symbols in their worship of the father-god des- 
ulIh\ 1 here as Proto-Siva, it has also been said thrift the 
Rig vedic word Sisnadeva might refer to these people on account 
nf ihis ritual practice characterising their religion. Some objects 
made of steatite and terracotta found in the early Indus Valley 
mi rs have been justifiably identified by Marshall and others 
mi ilie basis of their very suggestive appearance as so many 
ph.ill.ie symbols. The ithyphallic nature of the figure of Proto- 
iv!i nu the seal or seals just mentioned seems also to support 
Lius explanation of the objects. The worship of Siva-lihga was 
i me of the most prominent characteristic traits of Saivism of 
tai( r limes, and it is not unreasonable to suggest that tills 
practice ihe Saivas might have imbibed from their hoary 
fanlcccs sots of Lhe Indus Valley. A small half-damaged figure 
made of dark grey slate unearthed at Harappa was interpreted* 
by Marshall as depicting another aspect of Proto Siva, which 
had distant affinity with the much later dancing type of Siva 
Nahuaja. There is however some difficulty in accepting 
Marshall's interpretation of this sculpture, for the figure is 
much damaged (its head is all gone and only paris of its arms 
mid legs are intact). Some scholars again have suggested that 
the figure is a female one, and thus could not have depicted the 
pi otulype of Pauranic dancing Sira, Whatever the real character 
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of this fragmentary sculpture might be, the other archaeological 
data just considered: help to support Marshall's original con- 
lent ion about the ritual worship of sonic such father-god 
conveniently described by him as Proto-Siva. 

VEDIC RUDRA 

There is no doubt that Vedic Rndra was also the counterpart 
of the epic and Pauranic Siva. In the Rigveda there are many 
hymns dedicated to Rudra, in most of which his dire and 
terrific nature is emphasised. The dreadful and destructive 
forces of nature, such as violent storms and howling winds, the 
raging fire and piercing thunderbolt, all-destroying epidemics 
and all-carrying floods, raised the respectful awe of the 
hymnists who personalised them and several other such forces 
into the fearsome god Ruclra. But man does not like to remain 
content with such dire conceptions, and wants that even such 
fearful gods can be made to change nature through human 
prayers and sacrifices to be benign and auspicious divinities. This 
also happened in the case of the transformation of Rndra 
(terrific) to Siva (pacific and auspicious). The process had 
already begun in the Rigveda. One of the representative types 
of such hymns addressed by the seers to the fierce god is ihe 
8 th aruivak of the 114th silk la of the 1st mandala ; it can be 
translated thus, “Oh Rndra, do not out of thy anger injure our 
children, and descendants, our people, our cattle, our houses, and 
do riot kill our mem We invoke thee always with offerings” 
(R. G. Bhandarkate op. ciL t p. -103). Rudra caused diseases; 
but he was at Ihe same lime the healer of them. This trait of 
the Verfic deity was specially manifest in. the Pauranic Siva who 
was regarded as the best physician of physicians. The Sena- 
mdnya verses of the Yajurved.a ( Taittiriya Samhita. IV. 5,1: 
Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, Gmpter 16) contain the 100 names of 
Rndra, some of which allude to his terrific and others to his 
pacific and auspicious form (sivd temu ), This ideology is 
identically expressed in an epic verse describing Siva (dve temu 
tasya devasya brahmamh vedajmh vhhdi \ ghortim any fun ), 
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The dual aspect can also be traced in the development of 
the concept of Rudra in the late Vedic and Brahmanic ages. The 
A(hurvaveda refers to several names of Ruclra, such as Bhava, 
Sarva, Mahadeva, Pasupali, Ugra and Tsana, In the sat a pat ha 
Brdhmana one more, Asanil, is added, and, along with Rndra, 
the number is now eight, four of which, Rndra* Sarva., Ugra and 
Asani are descriptive of his terrific aspect, the other four, Bhava, 
Pasupa.fi, Mahadeva and Tsana, indicating the pacific one. Most 
of these names of Rudra occur in the Simkhydyarm, Katishltaki 
and other Brahmanas, and the word siva found there and in 
earlier Vedic texts is not used as a proper name, but an attribu¬ 
tive epithet not particularly of Rndra, but also of several other 
Vedic deities. The Kamhitaki Brdhmana gives the. name Tsana 
as well as Mahan-Deva to the god, and Weber deduced from 
this attribution that the god Rudra was assigned a special 
prominence in comparison with other deities. But his observa¬ 
tion that this indicated sectarian worship of the god is too far- 
reaching. One of the earliest uses of Siva as a proper name of 
Rudra is found in the Sveuisvatara V pan is had which, as it will be 
presently shown, has much to say on the beginnings of the cult 
of Rudra-Siva, But there is no doubt that the various names 
and observations about the developing concept of Ruclra in the 
SaUmuinya, Atharvaveda and several Brahmanas noted* above 
prove that many different elements contributed towards this 
development of the religious entity which afterwards came to be 
principally called Siva. The sect was to make its appearance 
with Siva as its main object of veneration having Mahadeva, 
Mahesvara, Isa, Tsana, Pasupali, etc., as Ins highly honoured 
die si gnat ions, The Vedas speak of the plurality of the Rudra .s s 
and their number was fixed at eleven in the epic and Puranic 
age, as the numbers of the Adilyas and Va.sus were fixed at twelve 
and eight respectively. In the tenth canto of the Bhcwavadrfttfe 
Lord Krishna describes himself as "Sankara among the Rudra*’ 
Rudrdndm Sankarmchdsml ). The earliest representation of 
the Ekadasa Rndras in a group, as it has been pointed out in the 
previous lecture, is to lx found in the Vara ha cave facade at 
Udayagiri near Bhiisa. It is of interest to note that all the eleven 
are ithyphallic in nature. 
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g. V F, T A $ V A T A R A UP ANT SHAD AND THE 
CULT OF RUBRA -Siva 

The $ veins vatara is one of the metrical Upamshads included 
among the dozen or so major UpanUhate and is c asset a ong 
with Katha, Kerin, and Isa belongmg to the middle S rou P- 
it has a special character of its own. tor it not only contains 
passages of a pantheistic character like the others, but a aig 
part 5 its contents is definitely theistic. The one god on 
whom its theism tests is no other than the worshipful Rudra 
‘who has no second, who regulates the universe with his own 
power, who is the creator, preserver and destroyer, and ® whom 
all universe is absorbed in the time of disso ution ■ ( '.o » 
Rudro na dvitiyaya tasthurya iman lokamsata isambhih\ Pratyi _ 
ianSti'istishthate sandmkopdntakiile samsnjya visva bhuvamm 
oopta—lTl* 2). He is endowed with many names, such as 
Mahadeva,' Maharshi,, the all-pervading worshipful Lord 
(Rhagavan), Isa, Tsana. Siva immanent in all beings (Sivmn 
sarvabhuteshu gudham- IV. 16), Mahesvara among all the 
Bvaras and the highest Daivata among the gods {Tatmsvanmam 
mmmam Mahesvaram tain devatanam paramancha daivakmi 
IV 7) Maya (his power of delusion) is Frakriti (not-sell oi 
nature) and he is the great god Mayin (possessor of Maya) and 
the whole world is pervaded by his multifarious forms 
[Maydnlu prakmim vidydn mayinantu Mahesvaram \ Tasyimiy- 
avabhutaistu vyuptarh sarvamidam jaeat.—W. 10). The name 
Siva occurs in several verses of the said Upanishad (III. 1 ; 
TV 16; V. 14) mainly as an attributive of Rudra; but it can be: 
presumed that the process of transforming it into a proper name 
for designating the cult god has already begun. The mental 
attitude of the" author sage of the Upanishad is fully analysed 
with the help of the above quoted extracts, and several other 
passages in it; leave little doubt that this is nothing but pure and 
one-souled bhakti for this great god {Para e.katmika bhakti). It 
is thus no wonder that the seer of this great text enjoins in its last 
verse that ‘it should only be expounded to those who have great 
bhakti for the god and the spiritual guide’ (Yasya deve para 
bhaktiryathd deve tat hit gurau 1 asyaite k dihitn hyarthlih 
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prakamnte mahatmanah). There is again evidence in this 
Upanishad that the sage Svetasvalara* its supposed auhou abso¬ 
lutely surrendered himself to his god Rudra as Arjuna did to 
Krishna when the latter favoured Ills friend with the vision of 
his Visvarupa. The verse is worth-quoting here— 

Yo Brahmamm vidadhati purvam 
yo val vedarmcha prahinoti fas mat j 
tain ha devainatnuibuddhipmkdsani 
mumukshurml mranamaham prapadye ]| 

“Who created Brahma first and gave him live Vedas,- I take 
refuge, wishing liberation, in the God who is revealed in self- 
knowledge" (VI. IB). Thus the following observation made by 
JUG. Bhandarkar after his summary of and comments on the 
contents of the Upanishad is very apt and illuminating : “The 
Svadsvaiara U pan is had, therefore, stands at the door of the 
Bhakti school, and pours its loving adoration on Rudra-Siva 
instead of on Vasudfeva-Kpshna as the Bhagavadglta did in 
Inter times when the Bhakti doctrine was in full swing' {op. at.. 
p, 110). There is, however, a slight difference between the 
two ; the Glia expatiates on the one-sou led devotion of tho 
worshipper of a personal god with a historic background, while 
the Upanishad deals with the same of the sage for a god with 
mythological basis at a time when pantheism generally hold 
ground among the religious thinkers of the time. 

DAWN OF SECTARIANISM : AT HA R V A SI R A S UPANISHAD 

In spite of what has been just said about the exposition of 
theism and bhakti in the Svetasvaiara it cannot be said that 
the Upanishad contains dehnite sectarian elements. There is 
no attempt here to raise Rudra to the position of a sectarian 
god at ihe expense of other deities mentioned by name. "Rut 
another Upanishad of a much later date, Aiharvasims, dearly 
shows this spirit, Rudra is. not, only identified with many other 
deities, but i ; s also described as transcending each of them 
individually and collectively. Mention is also made of particular 
methods to be adopted by each devotee of Rudra, such as taking 
moderate food, devoting oneself to listening to prescribed texts 
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(smvana), thinking on their real meaning (manana), under- 
taking to perform the Pasupata vrata (vow), for the attain¬ 
ment of true knowledge about his own god, and becoming, a 
Paramahaiiisa, or ‘a single minded devotee'. The de votee 
should also forsake greed (lob'ha) and anger ikrodha) and 
should practise forgiveness (kshama) and meditation (dhyand), 
which would help him in the realisation of his god. The main 
feature of the Pasupata vrata is the ceremonial touching of the 
different limbs of the devotee with ashes by muttering a mantra 
which means The ash is fire, the ash is wind, the ash te waiter, 
die ash is,earth, the ether is ash, everything is ash, the mind, 
tlic eyes and other senses arc ashes' (Agnlrlti hktiSina vayuriti 
hlmsma jalam'iti hhasma phalamiti bhasma vyomct ill bhasma 
sarvam ha vai idam bhasma mcmah etanl chakshumsi bhasmimi). 
r lhe ritual performance of this vrata would result in loosening 
the bonds (pasa) of the individual (jmu) leading to his liber¬ 
ation. This is described as Pampasa vimakshana, and dearly 
reminds us of one of the vhiihts (measures) enjoined to he 
performed by sectarian Pasupatas or LakdisatPasupatas to be 
discussed afterwards, Tire performance of this rite alone, 
enjoined in the A.tharvasiras Upanishad for the devotees of 
Rudra, characterises it as a sectarian one, which is no doubt 
the source on which one of the vidhis of the later scot is based, 

SIVA IN EARLY UUDDHIST TEXTS 

Early Buddhist works like the Chullavagga and the Sarny uita- 
mkayo, describe Siva, as a cf&va or a dcvapulra * but they 
do not distinctly refer to his worshippers. The passage In the 
Niddesa, already noted in a previous lecture, does not contain 
the name Siva along with those of Vasudcva, Ba ladeva, 
Pumabhadra, Manibhadra and others; but when it mentions 
one Deiva among them and his worshippers, it is very likely, 
if not certain, that this is an implicit: reference to Siva and the 
SaivBs, The Svetasvatara Upanishad assigns the name Deva to 
Rudta-Siva, and much later the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Thsang 
jeicis to Siva as Deva or Is vara Deva. It is thus presumable 
that the Deva and Deva-worshippers of the Nlddesa passage 
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arc Siva and his votaries. The M.ahamayun, one of the great 
mantra formulas of northern Buddhism, composed before the 
4th century A.D, (it was translated into Chinese four times 
between the 4th and 8th centuries AT).) writes about 
Siva and Sivabhadra, the tutelary deities of the towns of 
Sivapura and Bhlshana (Shah Sivaptirdharc Sivabhadrascha 
Bhlshane). Sylvain Levi found in Sivapura of this passage 
a reference to Sivapura or Saivapuia described by Patanjali as 
an udJchya-gmma (a village of the north). 

Siva and Saivism in early foreign literature 

The an.nalysts of Alexander's invasion write about a people 
called the Sibae (Siboi) who dwelt ill the Panjab near the 
continence of the Hydaspes and the Acesines (the .Ihelum. 
and Chenab). Lassen suggested long ago that this tribe has 
to be identified with the Sibis or U-sInaras frequently mention¬ 
ed in indigenous Indian texts. Curtins, Diodorus and other 
classical writers describe the Sibae as dressed in the skins of 
wild beasts, having clubs for their weapons and branding their 
cattle with the mark of a club. The Macedonian Greeks 
took them to be the descendants of Heracles and his companions 
who invaded India in remote antiquity. Strabo does not 
support this connection, Heracles of the classical writers 
has been justifiably identified with Vasmicva-Krishria, and 
Dionysius with Siva, It may be mentioned in this connection 
that Megasithenes describes the Indian D tony si os as the god of 
hills and mountains, and the Indian Heracles: as the divinity of 
plains and cities. Whatever truth may Lie in these sugges¬ 
tions, the hyde dress and clubs of the Sibae (Siboi) appear to 
equate them with similar features of Siva and his worshippers 
to be noticed later in fuller details. The equation of Sibi with 
Siva ia however, still doubtful on account of their different 
spellings. Two classical writers, Hesychius and Stobaeus. 
prove that Siva was an object of worship among the people of 
North-Western India. Hesychius says that ‘bull was the god 
of India\ evidently referring to the theriomorphic form of 
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the god. The bull device on the coins of (he early foreign 
rulers of North-Western India may represent Siva. 

RUDRA^SIVA AND SA1VJSM IN PANIN I 

The position of Rudm-Siva and of the cull centering round 
him in centuries preceding the Christian era is also indicated by 
certain contemporary grammatical works. Some sillrm in 
Panini-s Ashtadhyayi are of course the earliest and most inter¬ 
esting among them. H. C. RaychaudhuiPs dating of Panin,I: 
hi the 5th century R.C is generally acceptable, and whatever 
information we get from the cryptic Sutras contained in his 
work of any particular topic can be assigned to the period. The 
great grammarian records several names of Rudra such as 
Bhava, Sarva, Rudra and Mrida in one of his Sutras (IV. R 49). 
That all these and more are found m earlier Vedic texts has 
been pointed out earlier. Mrida is included in the list of 100 
names of Rudra in the Satanidriya section of the Yajurveda. 
Though the name Siva does not occur in this sutra, one finds 
it In another sutra. Sivadibhyon (IV. R 112), which may 
t h ro.w i nteres t i n g 1 igh. t on t h e e v o l u t ion o f the sec t ee n teni lg ro und 
the god. It means that the words like Satva derived by the 
application of the suffix an on such words a s Siva , etc., 
denote the descendants of .them (Siva and others). Our posh 
live suggestion that here we find one of the earliest references 
to the Saivas may not be wide and unacceptable, as on many 
occasions the foliovvers or disciples of a divine being are des¬ 
cribed as his progeny. The Lifiga Puram , a much later text, 
while narrating the account of Lakullsa, the 28th and last 
incarnation of Siva, describes his four immediate disciples, 
Kusika, Mi fra, Garga and Kaurushya as the sons of this divine 
Avatara. 

KIvSlSUKTA OF THE RIG VEDA : ITS IMPORT 

A theory put forward by a few scholars that the earliest 
reference to the clan of Rudra-worshippers is found in a hymn 
of the 10th mandala of the Rigveda may be noted in this 
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■connection. This short hymn usually called Kesi-sukta belongs 
to the latest stratum of the Samhi'ta like llie Purusha-sukUi of 
the same mandala and consists of 7 amivaks . In the second 
of these the Munis are characterised as half-naked, wearing 
(short) garment of brown colour soiled with dust; in some 
of the other amivaks KesI (one with long hair) is described as 
Mho friend of the wind, inspired by the gods, frenzied by the 
performance of austerities ; the Muni (Kesi) dwells or travels 
in the eastern and western oceans, and breaks such dungs 
as cannot be bent by a cup of poison which he drank 
with RndraV- It is very difficult to understand the real import 
of the hymn, though some traits of Kess (Muni) and his com¬ 
panions laid down in the above extracts appear to bear some 
affinity with the practices of Rudra-Siva and his worshippers. 
Note specially the drinking of poison by Rudra, which closely 
resembles (he epic and Pmanrc story about Siva NLIakantha, 
But Sava mbs commentary on this hymn does not support any 
real connection between the late Vedic reference to Kesri i mini 
and the other Munis, and Ihe Puranie account of Rudra-Siva 
and his followers ait a much later period. Say ana explains 
that (bis sukia really refers to the sun-god (Kesi-muni with long 
hair being according to him no other than Surya with his 
spleading rays) absorbing the waters (another meaning of the 
word visha is 4 water', and il is used in this sense here In the 
comment a tor’s opinion) through his scorching rays. In spite 
of Say ana’s commentary, some apparent, resemblance between 
the description of the Munis of this sukia and that of the Saiva 
ascetics of later date cannot be completely ignored, though it 
would be hazardous to find in them the earliest reference to 
Lhc followers of Rudra-Siva, But it would not be unreasonable 
to find in this Kesi hymn the nucleus of the epic and Puranie 
story of Siva’s drinking poison. 

PATANJALI ON RUDRA-SlVA AND HIS WORSHIPPERS 

Palafijali’s references to Rudra-siva and more spenideally 
to Siva and his worshippers are most interesting and suggestive 
for the study of the development of the cult. He mentions 
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Rudni as well as Siva several times in his Mahabhashya. 
Reference is twice made to Rudra as the god who has to 
he propitiated with animal sacrifices; on two other occasions 
the medicinal herbs oii Rudra are described as auspicious (Jivd 
Rudmsya bheshaji) d .Siva as a god is named twice by 
Patanjali, once in the course of his comment on varttika 2 on 
!iiitru VI. 3, 26 (devata-dvatidve chu ; vurtt'iku 2 on it— Bralmiu- 
prajdpalyddlndiii cha). Oil this occasion, he cites the use of 
such compounds as Brahma-Prajapati, Siva-Vaisravana and 
Skanda-Viisakha, and mentions incidentally that they are not 
found iu the Vedas. Except Prajapati the other gods are non- 
Vedic, and so they are absent; in the Vedas. The grammarian 
names Siva for the second time while referring to the images of 
Siva, Skanda and Visakha, in his comment on Pa n ini ’s sutra, 
V. 3, 99 (Jlvikarthe chdpanye). Skanda and Visakha were 
presumably two separate entities in the beginning but sub- 
scquviitly merged into one and was mythologically described as 
one of the favourite sons of Siva. There is no doubt that the 
cult, of Siva had developed much by Patau jail's time, as will be 
presently shown. 

Tim exclusive worshippers of Siva are described by Patanjali 
as Siva-bhagavata, and this is the earliest certain reference to a 
Saiva sect. Panini enjoins in his sutra V. 2. 76 (< ayahmladand - 
djinabhyam thakthanau) that the suffixes thak and than should 
be respectively appended to the words ayahsula and dandajimt 
(in deriving words denoting 'those who strive to gain some¬ 
th mg by that’). The commentator remarks that a Siva-bhagavata 
is an ayahsulika (one with an iron lance), for he seeks to obtain 
his end by violence, which could be achieved by mild and tem¬ 
perate means. The grammarian does not comment on the 
word danda’fma; it is, however, understood that a club and a 
hyde-garment are also the characteristic outer marks of such a 
Saiva sectary, .i here features were the badges of the devotion 
Haunted by the clericals of the siva-bhagavatas, which appear to 
have been, deprecated by men like Patanjali. He observes that 
these see la lies were prone to have recourse to forceful means for 
the attainment of ends which could be obtained by adopting 
much miJdei methods (yo rurkhmopdycnwives'htavydn arthdn 
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rahhasc/uinvichchhati). Mention may be made in this connection 
of his disapproval of the conduct of the royal officials {raja- 
purushu) recorded by him in his comment on Pacini’s sutra V. 
2, 75 ( Parsvemuivichchhad ), 4 The use of the word rahhasa 
(forceful way) in characterising the ritualism of the Siva- 
bpgayatas is significant, for it reminds us of the many outlandish 
and unsocial ritual practices of the Pasupaitas described in the 
PMupata-sutras and the Sar v ad a rkmasm it grab a of a much later 
period* 

ARCHAEOLOGY AND SAIVISM 

II is time to assess the value of available archaeological data 
regarding Siva and Saivism in the centuries preceding the 
(In ihian era and a century or two after. It must be said at 
the very outset that, unlike Vasudeva-Vishnu and Bhagavatlsm- 
Vaisluiavism, insciuptional data from which the early history of 
hi is cullt specially of this period can be reconstructed are very 
few. But what we do not find in inscriptions, we find in an 
adequate number of coins of very early tunes belonging to 
different categories, like punch-marked, cast and die-struck, 
found in different: parts of Northern and Central India* Siva is 
usually represented on coins in three forms, phallic, theriomorphic 
(as a bull) and anthropomorphic. Among the numerous devices 
on the earliest coins of India, the punch-marked ones, can be 
found a schematic representation of a two-armed human figure 
holding a staff arid a water-vessel. One may not be definite in 
describing it as Siva; but finis was in broad outline the icono¬ 
graphy of the god on many of tire ancient coins of India* The 
evidence of early Ujjaki coins may be cited in this connection. 

I lie club and water-vessel io the two-armed figure of Siva on 
theni are the norm, though the trident and combined tr.id.ent- 
hiiitlcax.e are sometimes found. Three-faced Siva (Mahakala) 
on some coins of the locality also carry danda and kamandahi., 
I he sc indigenous coins belong to the 3rd-2nd century R.C., and 
supply evidence about the iconography of the god current in the 
region during the period. Glyptic and numismatic data belong¬ 
ing to a little later age leave little doubt about the development 
uf die iconography of Siva, and we find over and above the 
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emblems noted above, such attributes as a. lion’s for tiger's) 
skin, thunderbolt, and antelope, etc.., held by him. Two-armed 
Siva is shown with a trident and knotted club on the Sirkap 
inscribed bronze seal of Sivarakshita, on some copper coins of 
Manes and Gondophares (his coins are of billon), on a few coins 
of the Audumbara chief Dhamghoslia (the figure is described 
as Visvamitra on the coin legend), on the coins of Wenia 
Kadphises, and his successors Kanishka, Huvishka arid 
Vasudeva. 5 The bull device on Ujjain and other indigenous 
coins found in the extreme-northern, northern and north¬ 
western regions of India mostly issued by the early foreign rulers 
of the localities, testify to the favourite tlieriomoiphie .represent¬ 
ation of the divinity. The wide range of the circulation of coins' 
and seals with Siva in different forms as their device undoubtdly 
establish the prevalence of the Saiva cult not only among the 
foreign potentates, ft will be emphasised later that the Kushaua 
emperor Wema KadpMses appears to have been an initiate into 
the Pasupata (Saiva) creed. 

The legend Sivarakshham on the just-iioled bronze seal' 
unearthed at Sirkap, the intermediate city-site of Taxi la, 
proves that there was a Taxilian of the 2nd-1st century B.C., 
whose patron deity was Siva, and it would not be unreasonable 
to suppose that there were many such people in the region. 
There is a probable reference to a Saiva shrine in a Kharoshthi 
inscription of the early Kushana period (c. 1st century A.D.) 
found at Panjtar (Silimpur) below the Mahaban range in the 
north-west, of India. A part of its second line reads —moike 
urumujaputre karamie Mvathale, which was translated by 
Konow as ‘was made an auspicious ground by Moika. the 
Urumuja scion 5 . But he was not certain about the exact 
meaning of sivathda which might also mean 4 a Siva sanctuary’. 
This he hint self suggested, though he accepted the other less 
likely sense. Sthala and sthema (cf. the word mahasthdna in 
the Mathura Inscription noted in lecture If) are commonly used 
to mean 4 a shrine* or ‘a sanctuary’, and Konow has rightly 
accepted the meaning in this context. But his rendering of the 
word slva is not happy. Siva would indicate the god's name, 
and the compound Sivathda in the Kharoshthi record may more 
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probably mean ‘a Siva sanctuary* (a sanctuary of the god siva). G 
It is. most likely that the city of PushkalavatT, the old capital of 
Gandhara (Purushapura was the later one), had the bull form 
of Siva as one. of its tutelary deities. This is indicated by a 
unique gold coin of an unknown Indo-Scythian chief whose 
name does not occur on it, discovered by Cunningham and now 
preserved in the collection of the British Museum ; it contains 
the figure of a bull on one side with the legends taurds and 
itshabhe in the Greek and Kharoshthi scripts above and below 
the device, both meaning 'bull*, and on the other a standing 
female figure holding a lotus with the Kharoshthi legend 
i'akluilavatklevata (/the deity of Pushkalavail) on its two sides, 
t boma ras\va mv identi fted the latter as Laksh nn, and he rnay be 
l ight : but an alternative suggestion put forward by me that the 
goddess might stand for Arabika (Parvati), the consort, of Siva, 
is more likely. 7 The worship of Siva appears to have continued 
jbr centuries in the locality, for Hitien Thsang observes that 
bait side the west gale of the city of Pushkalavatf was a Deva 
temple and a marvel-working image of the Devab the word 
(U'va here undoubtedly referring to Siva. 8 Gondophares, the 
lndn~Parthian ruler (1st half of the 1st century A. D.) is very 
often described in his coin legends as devavraia or mdevavraM 
(one devoted to deva or sitdeva) , This Deva or Sudeva might 
lv no other than Siva whose trident-bearing fiigitre appears on 
.nine billon coins of the Indo-Parthian king. The word vrata 
m iliis association is reminiscent of the Pasupata-vrata or the 
Miihdvraia of the sectarian Saivas. The great Kushana emperor, 
Werna Kadphises who ruled shortly after Gondophares, was 
undoubtedly a sectarian saiva, probably initiated into the 
i'astipmt-vram. This is proved not only by the almost invariable 
presence of the trident-bearer god with or without the figure of 
ihe hull (his theriomorphia form) or one of his emblems.—the 
combined trident-battleaxe on the reverse side of his gold and 
copper coins, but also the attributive epithet mahisvara in his 
. Min-lcgcnd, most probably the Kharoshthi way of writing 
m dusvimu another name of Pasupata. The complete Prakrit 
In’crul written neatly in the Kharoshthi script on many of his 
f mld and copper coins reads Maharajasa rajatirajasa sarvdoga - 
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Isvarma maimvarasa Vima-Kathphisasa tralarasa (of the great 
king, the king of kings, lord of all the worlds, the Mahesvara 
Vima Kadphises, the saviour), 0 A much-damaged stone 
sculpture of the time of Gondophares and Wema Kadphises, 
now an exhihit in the Mathura Museum collection, shows two 
foreign chiefs dressed in the long coat, tall head dress and 
heavy bools respectfully approaching the phallic emblem of 
Siva with vine wreaths in their hands. The luUchyavesa 
(northerner’s dress) of the figures and vine-wreaths in their 
hands prove that they were foreigners, and devotees of Siva. 

P HALL ISM IN THE SIVA CULT 

The worship of Siva in his phallic emblem is very old. The 
phallic symbols of the early Indus Valley sites, and their associa¬ 
tion with the contemporary cult of Proto-Siva have been com¬ 
mented on earlier in this lecture. There is reason to believe that 
this ritual of the proto-historic people .of the extreme-north and 
north-west of India had something to do with the siva-linga 
worship of the historic period. It is true that there is no clear 
literary evidence to prove the existence of this ritual practice 
among the worshippers of Siva in the centuries before the 
Christian era. There are two verses in the Svetasvatara JJ pa¬ 
nt shad (IV. 11 and 'V, 2) which describe the god Tsana as 
presiding over every yoni and over all forms and yonis. f in which 
R, G, Bhandarkar found the remote possibility of 'an allusion 
to tiie physical fact of the T ihga and Yoni connected together’ 
(op. m., 114, note 1), But he was under a misconception about 
the early and original character of the emblem which did not 
typify at all the so-called union of the male and female principles 
{iihgam in cirgJvya) , which concept was evidently of a much 
later date. Archaeology and literature prove that the male 
emblem was separately worshipped as the most characteristic 
symbol of the father-god, The arghya (yoni) was not much in 
worship, though the ring-stones of the proto-historic age appear 
to have indicated the female prineipile which might have been 
worshipped as the symbol of the mother-goddess. The yantras 
(and partly chakras) in a way symbolised the female element in 
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I he Tantric form of Sakti worship. But in the early phase of 
Saivism, as archaeological data clearly prove, the Siva-linga was 
a very realistic representation of the male organ in a state of 
erection ( urdhva-linga) with no arghya below it. Numismatic 
as well as sculptural evidence fully supports this, J. Allan des¬ 
cribes a symbol appearing on an un in scribed cast coin (pro¬ 
venance unknown) as L u I inyam on square pedestal’; the tree 
in railing on its left may stand for the sihala-vnksha associated 
with the Saiva emblem. Another device on the obverse of two 
square copper coins probably found at Taxila contains a some¬ 
what sketchy representation of the same symbol, A siva-linga, 
inside a railing thanked by two different trees enclosed in 
railings, one on each side, appears on the obverse of Var. C 
nf (lass I coins of Ujjayim, 11 The association of SivaJingas 
with trees (sthala-vnkshas) is a common feature of the cult 
even now. But what is of special interest in this connection is 
lhe extremely realistic shape of the emblem, and the absence 
of arghya below it. The coins noted above belong approxi¬ 
mately to die period of the 2nddst century E.C, and it is very 
hkcly, nay certain, that this mode of worshipping the god 
1 1 1 rough his phallic emblem was current in India from a much 
earlier period, 

1 airly sculptural evidence may be supplied in support of 
the aforesaid conclusion drawn from a study of some coins of 
ancient India, One sculpture of outstanding importance in this 
mailer was discovered long ago by Gopinatb Ran at Gudimallam, 
a village near Renigunta in the. present Andhra Pradesh. It is 
still in worship by the local people, and Is enshrined in a temple 
which is not the original one, but built long after the early date 
(l.\ 1st century B.C.) of the sculpture. ‘Carved out of a hard 
igneous stone of a dark brown colour with some polish, it 
abruptly stands five feat above the floor level (there is no 
pedestal) and is almost a foot In thickness. The nut is differ- 
initialed from the shaft by a deep slanting groove cut near 
(he top, and the front part of the shaft bears on ft the two-armed 
figure of Siva in high relief standing on the shoulders of the 
crouching figure of Apasniara-purusha. A ram is held by the 
right hand of Siva, the left holds a water-vessel, and a battkaxe 
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is shown along his left arm above the shoulder. 12 What is to be 
specially noted in this sculpture is the extreme realism of the 
emblem, Siva (the a tributes parasu and miiga, the ram being alsoj 
a niriga which generally means pas u, prove it) standing on evil 
personified { Apasmara-purusha), and' the absence of any arghya 
below the column-like shaft of rthe emblem. Several highly 
realistic Siva-lihgas of the 1st or 2nd ! century A..D. without the 
ligine of Siva carved on it are in the collection of the Mathura and 
Lucknow Museums; they also disprove. R. G, BhandiarkaTs 
view that no close association of phallism with the cult of Siva 
had taken place even upto the time of Wema Kadphi:ses on 
whose coins this emblem was never used as a device, but the 
devices used were the anthropomorphic and Iheriomorphic 
figures of the god. as well as his emblem, trideot-batiieaxe. 

The evidence of a very interesting sculpture originally 
found at Bhtta (13 miles distant from Allahabad) and now in 
the Lucknow Museum collections has some negative bearing 
on the point discussed here. Tt looks like the top portion 
oi a column with the two-armed human bust above and 
four human heads round the shaft just below the bust. There 
is a phallus mark incised in deep lines below two of the. heads 
To the proper left of this mark is an inscription m Brahmi 
characters of the 1st century B.C. It was read as Khajakutipu- 
tanam la (Up i suggested by Banerji)gp patithapito Vasethipu- 
fena Nagasirum piyatdm devata and translated thus, 'The 
Lmga of the sons of Khajahuti, was dedicated (established) by 
Nagasm. the son of Vasethi, May the deity be pleased ’ 
T, A. Goplnatha Rao described it as one of the earliest 
Panchamukha Siva-lihgas, the bust and four heads correspond- 
mg to the Tsana, Tatpurusha, Aghora, Vamadeva and Sadyo- 
jata aspects of the god, 13 T. Bloch objected to Bancrji’s 
reading of the word lingo in the epigraph, for logo is quite clear. 
He further objected that ’the enshrinement of the Uhga of the 
sons of KhajahullT would make no sense at all. Rao’s inter¬ 
pretation of the sculpture as the earliest known Paftchaniukha- 
hnga of Siva is also totally unjustified, for there is no shred 
of evidence in its support. One. remark of Banerji in his 
account, the lower part of the stone has been shaped as a 
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tenon to be fitted in a mortice', helps us to interpret the sculp¬ 
ture as the capital of a memorial column, and the correct 
reading I ago (a possible contraction of the word iMgltda meaning 
in this context e a column') would support this suggestion. 
Then the inscription would be Justifiably interpreted as ‘The 
lago (the memorial column) of the sons of Khajahuti was 
established by Vasethlputa Nagasaki. May the deity be pleased*. 
The bust and the heads on the sculpture could then be taken to 
stand for those of the departed sons of Khajahuti, and the 
realistic phallus mark may indicate the common practice of the 
persons commemorating iheir ancestors by putting it on the 
column erected by them. The d'erty invoked here may most 
probably be no other than Siva, whose phallic emblems, as we 
know, were usually erected near or over the mounds entombing 
the ashes or even bodies of the departed saints or potentiates. 1 ' 1 

REFERENCES TO SlVA-UNGA WORSHIP 

R. G, Bhandarkar rightly points out that Li was in the 
IbuiicenLh chapter of the Anusasana-parva of the Mahahharata 
Ihal one finds a dear reference to sivadihga worship. Upamanyu 
while recounting the glories of Siva before Krishna says 'that 
Mahadeva was the only god, whose organ of generation (Lihga) 
i s \vorsh i pped by men ! (op. cit ., p. 114). The sage fu rther 
observes that ‘as Brahma, Vishnu and yourself with other gods 
always worship his Lihga, he is the highest (among you all). No 
being bears the mark of a lotus, a discus or a thunder-bolt (on 
iheir body): but all beings of Mahesvara have the marks of male 
or female organ of generation (on iheir bodies)’. 15 The way m 
which lhe.se observations of the Rishi is put leaves little doubt 
lluil Ihe emblem as mentioned here is the conventional Siva- 
lmga of later days having the full design of 'Lihgahi in Arghyah 
and not simply the male organ itself. It may be incidentally 
staled here that this textual datum along with the archaeological 
ones put forward earlier proves the real and original character of 
(lie emblem, and gives the direct lie to the hypotheses of some 
persons who explain it differently. There are at least two or 
Hirer passages in the Mahahharata where Mahadeva is described 
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under different forms* One in the Sauptika-parva is un¬ 
doubtedly phallic, where the god is said to have cut off his organ 
of generation which stuck into the ground (Ch. 17* 21-3). In 
the same pan a in an earlier chapter (Ch. 17, 13-14)* the god 
appeared before Asvatlhama after being prayed to by him as 
a golden alter with tire emanating from it (Purasnlt kancham 
ved 7 prMurdsln mahannanah \ tasydni vedyam tad a rajarii- 
sdntrahkanurajdyata ). The thiid occasion is in the K i ra la - 
rjuna episode of the Vana-parva, where Arjuna being van¬ 
quished by Kirata (Siva in disguise) is said to have worshipped 
the god by making an earthen altar and putting garlands on it 
(Saranyadt suramin patva bhagavantwh pindkinam ' mrin- 
f nay am st hand Hath kritvd a lalyena pit jay ad b ha va n i ). When 
Arjuna saw that his floral offerings to his god symbolised by 
the st hand da were automatically transferred to the head of the 
Kirata* he realised the correct identity of the latter. It is not 
certain whether the vedt and the sthandda of the last two 
extracts are euphemistic descriptions of the phallic emblem of 
Siva* 

PHALLISM AND OTHER TRAIT'S OF SlVA 

ft is very likely* if not certain, that the practice of wor¬ 
shipping Siva in the form of a realistic phallic symbol by his 
devotees was one of the reasons for the god and his votaries 
being deprecated by many other sections of the Indian 
people in the early period. The abhorrence of the Vedic sages 
for the Sisnadcvas has been commented on earlier, and this 
aversion appears to have continued for a long time among 
many of the orthodox sections of Indians. The composers of 
the early approved Sastras generally belonged to (his section, and 
it was natural that they would not refer to it openly in their 
writings. Archaeology shows that It was prevalent among some 
people from fairly early times, and writers of the early Smriti 
and other texts appear to have mostly kept their eyes purpose¬ 
fully shut on it. R. G. Bhandurkar is partially correct in his 
statement, 4 as the Rudra-Siva cult borrowed several elements 
from the dwellers in forests and stragglers in places out of the 
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way, so it may have borrowed this element of phallic worship 
from the barbarian lvibes with whom the Aryas came in contact 1 
(p. 115). The word "barbarian 1 here should, however, be 

changed into dm-Ary an' or "non-Ary aid; his further statements 
following the above, such as "the Lihga worship had not come 
into use at the time of Paitanjali’ (for the grammarian refers 
to an image, not a lihga, of Siva), or It seems to have been un¬ 
known even in the time of Wema Kadpbises’ (for no Slva-linga 
appears on his coins) should have to be modified. The un- 
Aryan or non-Aryan people were not all barbarians, and the 
absence of any reference to the Saiva emblem in the Maha - 
hfutshya can be explained by what has been said above by me. 
It will be shown in my next lecture that the acceptance and 
glorification of the emblem by the Smartas of subsequent days 
was due to the gradual subsidence and conventionalisation of 
its stark realism. 

That Rudra-Siva was outside the pale of The Vedic gods and 
Vcdism (vedahdhya) is emphasised in the story of the destruc- 
(ion of Daksha’s sacrifice by Siva narrated with more or less 
elaboration in the two epics and many of the Puranas. Hie 
kernel of the story is that Daksha Prajapati invited all the gods 
to participate in the sacrifice performed by him, but he did not 
invite Rudra-Siva on account of his oinlaiidish, unsocial and 
unorthodox behaviour, though he was one of his sons-in-law. 
Sail, Rudra-Siva’s wife and one of Daksha a daughters, went 
li unwilled to the sacrifice, and gave up her life on her father 
reviling Siva in her presence. This enraged the god immensely, 
and he had the sacrifice destroyed and Daksha and other gods 
assembled there punisited by his companions, VTrabhadra and 
the other Ganas. The nucleus of this mythology is undoubtedly 
found in the Tandy a Tf ahdhrahtmua where we are told that 
the gods were sharing among themselves the animals {sacrificed 
to them in the ceremonies); but they avoided Rudra (in this 
sharing; VIL 9* 16— Devdh vai pas an vyahfmjanta te Rudra- 
manlardyan). The Daksha-yajna story as told in the Rdmdyana 
(L 66, 7tY.) is the shortest, while, in the Sauptika- and the Santi- 
parva of the Mahahhdrata, it is far more elaborate. In the 
$anli-parva account the sage Dad lucid upholds the greatness of 
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Rudra-Siva before the assembled gods and Rishis, and describes 
him as the creator and preserver, lord of the world and all beings, 
as well as the real presiding deity over the sacrifices. One 
statement by Daksha in reply to Dadhlchi’s exhortations on 
behalf of Mahadeva needs mention here. He says that 'true it 
is that there are many Rndras numbering eleven, who wear 
spirally braided matted locks of hair, and who hold trident in 
their hand's; but I do not know of Mahesvara’ (Santi no 
bahavo Rudrah sulahcmdh kapardinah \ Ekadasa-sthanagaiii 
naham vedmi Mahesvaram). Here is a clear attempt to dis¬ 
tinguish between Vedic Rudra and Pauranic Rudra-Siva. The 
narration of this episode in the Bhagavata Parana, however, is 
the most elaborate (IV. 2-7). Daksha here reviles the object 
of devotion of the Saivas as monkey-eyed, roaming in the 
burning ground with his attendants the pretax and hhuias , impure 
and bereft of any rites, naked, with matted locks on his head, 
wandering here and there like a mad man sometimes laughing 
arid af other times crying, bathing in ashes of the funeral pyres, 
wearing bones and garlands of skulls as ornaments, realty in¬ 
auspicious (asiva) though named Siva, mad and beloved of the 
insane, endowed with twnoguna, and other vile epithets. It will 
be shown in the next lecture that some of the rid his of the 
Pasupata vrata followed these lines, and these were abhorred 
by ordinary social men. 

Such was the great and composite god Siva of the epic and 
Pauranic times, round whom the cult developed. But it must he 
observed at the same time that, in the course of the development 
of the cult, ithe cult-god was transformed into one of the most 
exalted divine entities of India, who became the centre of high 
and sublime religious philosophy expounded by various intellec¬ 
tual thinkers and theologians belonging to the different groups 
of Ins worshippers. 
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Bancrjca, op, ciL, pp. 436-57, PI. XXXI, tig, 3. Gopmalha Rao 
dated the sculpture in the 2nd century B.C.; but Cbomara.s’vvamy 
and Kramrisch placed R a century later. 

R. E>. Ranerjis account of it was published in T57.TRU 1909-10. 
RaoX irttcr probation of the sculpture and comments on it ap¬ 
peared In his Element a of Hindu Iconography, VoL II, pp, '63-65, 
and Plate, 

AH these points were discussed at some length by me in my 
article on The Phallic Emblem in Ancient India’ published in 
/. LS,O.A" VoL III, 1935, pp. 40 ft. 

Verses 230-33 of the 14th adhydya read— 

Ha hisruma yadanyasya lingamamyarcitaiii suraih j 
Kasyanyasya surath sttrvmlmgam muktvd Mdhesvaram {\ 
ArchyaterchUapurvam vd briihi yadyasti re srutih | 

Yasya Brahma cha Vishmikha tvcuii chant saha daivataih |1 
A rchaycthdh sad a Ungam tasmdchchhrcshthaWno hi sah \ 

Na padtnankd na chdkrdnkd na vajrdnkd yatah prajdh ' 

Lihgdnkd cha hhagankd cha tasmdn Mahesvari prajdh \\ 
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Si va-bhAgavatas and pasupatas 

It has been pointed out in my last lecture that the earliest 
sure reference to a class of the exclusive worshippers of Siva is 
found in Patanjali’s Mahahhashya. One sutra of Panini (IV. 
1. I L) may contain the possible mention of such a sect; but 
llie Siva-bhagavatas of the commentator clearly refers to a 
class of people to whom Siva was the holiest and most worship¬ 
ful deity as their one personal god. Hie use of the word 
bhcigavala in the compound should be noted in this connection. 
It was also used, at about the same time to denote a foreign 
convert to V5 sude va-worship (Bhagavala lieliodora of the 
Ik’snagar inscription), and it seems that the term at first had a 
general application to the exclusive adorers ot one personal 
god. But there was no doubt that it was shortly to be applic¬ 
able only to those- who were affiliated to the cult, of Vasudeva- 
Vishnu. The word denoting those who were the adherents of 
the other major cult, that of Siva-Paifupati, appears to have 
been mainly Pasupata at first, .and then Saiva. Though 
Palaujali does no; use the word in tins context, it is presum¬ 
able that he means it. The Narayantya section of the 
Mahabharata names the Pasupata school as one of the five 
systems, Saiikhva, Yoga, Pancharatra. Veda and Pasupata. 
This notice of the Pasupata sect and their system, though 
undoubtedly later in point of date than Patanjali’s description 
of the siva-bhagavalas, is yet one of the earliest uses of the 
word. Its comparative lateness is further emphasised by the 
epic writer’s description of the system as Pasupata-jnana. 
The passage in the Sanli parva (Chapters 64-67) records that 
‘Siva-Snkantha, the consort of Uma. the lord of spirits and 
the son of Rrahmadeva. taught the Pasupata-jnana’ (Umdpatt- 
rhhiitapatih Srikimtho Brahmaimh sutah \ Uktavan idamavya- 
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gro jhcmam Pampaiam shah}. This refers to the systematised 
theology of the Pasupata-darsana which might act have been 
evolved In the dime of Palanjali. 

LAKULiSA 

R. G. Bhandarkar was justifiably doubtful about finding 
any reference to a historical figure as the founder of the Pi.su- 
pata system in the Narayariiya passage. £iva-§rlkantha as des- 
crit>ed in it denotes the god himself, and it will not be possible 
to find in it any covert reference to a human agency. D. R. 
Bhandarkar proved long ago on the basis of textual and 
epigraphic data that lhe Pasupata system was founded by Laku- 
)I£a the 28th or last incarnation of Siva. 1 The accounts given 
in the different Puranas, like the Vayu> Kurina and Unga t 
about this Avatara of Siva are almost similar in broader 
details. The story as given by them can be briefly summarised 
here, MaMdeva told Brahma that, at the time of the 28th 
repetition of the Yugas when Vasudeva, the best of the Yadus. 
would lx? born among men, he would Incarnate himself as a 
Brahmacharin with, the name of Lakuiin after getting into a 
corpse thrown into the burning ground of a place called Kayava- 
tiara or Kayayarohaiia in Western India. He would have four 
disciples known by the names of Kusika, Mitra, Garga and 
Kaurushya* Lakuiin or Lakulisa (also sometimes known as 
NakuITsa) would be associated with the Pasupata system, and 
liis four immediate disciples would also be connected with 
different subsects, all for the propagation of Siva worship in 
vigorous ways, 2 The Pasupatas will ceremonially besmear the 
different limbs of their bodies with ashes and resort to the 
Makes vara-yoga for attaining to Rudraloka after death. An 
early medieval inscription in the temple of Nath a near 
that of Ekalmgaji about 1:4 miles to the north of 
Udaipur (Rajasthan) contains almost the same information. 
Another inscription usually known as Cintra Prasasti (for it 
was taken from a temple at Somanatha in the Kathiawar 
Peninsula to the town of Cinlra in Portugal) also Informs us 
the same thing, but names the four immediate disciples of 
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Lakulisa in a slightly different way as Kusika, Gargya, Kaumsha 
and Mai trey a, and further states that each of them became 
the originator of a subsect. This inscription belongs to the 2nd 
half of the 13th century A.D., while the first one is dated in 
V.S. 102# (971 A.D.). That the tradition about Lakulisa 
appears to have been current in the Karnata country from a 
stilt earlier period Is proved by another epigraph dated 943 A.D. 
found at Hcmavatl (Mysore). in which it is recorded that 
Lakulisa was. reborn as Muninatha Chilluka to preserve his 
name and doctrine. 

DATE OF LAKULTSa 

R, G, Bhandarkar, after a careful consideration of the text¬ 
ual and archaeological data mostly collected by D* R, Bhan¬ 
darkar, was inclined to place The rise of the Pasupata school 

mentioned in the Narayamya.about the second century 

B.C4 (op. cif<, p, 117). Though he does not expressly say so, 
it appears that he believed that Lakulisa flourished at the same 
time, for he was the founder of the system which was referred 
to bv Pat an jail (2nd century BC.) as Siva-bhagavata. But 
long after the publication of R. G. Bhandarkars work, the 
Mathura stone pillar inscription of the time of Chandragupta IT 
dated Gupta year 61 (381 A.ILL was discovered, and it throws 
a very interesting light on the problem of LakulISa’s date. The 
inscription records The erection of two images called Kapiles- 
vara and Uparnitesvara (really two Siva-lihgas named after 
Kapila and Upamita, the teacher and the teacher's teacher of 
the donor), in the Gurviiyuicma (abode of the teachers) by one 
Ary a Mahattara Uditach a rya, the M ahes va ra (Pasu pat a) 
teacher'. Arya Mahattara Uditacharya Is described in the 
inscription as tenth (in the apostolic succession) from Kusika 
and fourth from Parasara.^ D. R. Bhandarkar, who edited 
this inscription in the Epigraphfa IncUca. identified Kusika with 
the first of the four immediate disciples of Lakulisa, and thus 
Arya Udita was eleventh in apostolic succession from Lakulisa, 
Allotting twenty-five years to* each of the ten predecessors of 
Udita, one can place Lakulisa In the first, half of the second 
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century A.D, In that case, Lakulisa couId not have been the 
founder of the Siva-bhagavata sect mentioned by Patanjali who 
is usually assigned to the second century B.C. Further deduc¬ 
tion from this line of argument will be that Siva-bhagavata and 
Pasupata were two separate orders which originated in different 
periods, one before the second century B.C. and the other in 
the 2nd century A.D. In that ease Mahesvata Wema Kadphises 
cannot be regarded as belonging to the Pasupata sect, but was 
probably affiliated to (he earlier order of the Siva-bhagavatas, 
for he is almost unanimously placed in the first century A.D, 

It has been earlier pointed out by me that the ritual prac¬ 
tices^ of the Siva-bhagavatas as cryptically alluded to by 
Patanjali seeui to have an affinity with some of the vidhis of 
die Pasupatas, and the dose relation of the two orders may be 
accepted pnirna facia . This affinity between the two, however, 
does not necessarily imply that the two Saiva creeds originated at 
the same time. It might indicate, on the other hand, that a 
Saiva order not dissimilar to the Pasupata in some of its rituals 
was in the field long before the days of Lakulisa, the reputed 
founder of the latter. It is probable that what he did was to 
systematise and organise an already existing Saiva sect much 
as Basava did centuries afterwards in organising and systema¬ 
tising the Virasaiva or Lingayata sect of Southern India long 
ago founded by a school of Brahmana teachers. Basava. 
however, was more of a political leader than LakidSa whose 
contribution in the matter of developing the Pasupata creed 
was so great that his name came to be primarily associated with 
h in subsequent times. 1 Madhavacharya, while describing the 
tenets of the Pasupata creed in his Sarvadarsana&ariigraha, 
calls it Nakullsa-Pasupata ; much earlier the Push patddmrya 
Rasikara Kaundinya, while writing a commentary on the 
Pasupata-sutras the authoritative text of the order, cites a list 
of the Guruparampara, at the top of which is placed Lakulisa 
Madhavacharya says that Lakulisa was the author of a text 
known by the name of Panchadhydy, or Paitcharthavidyd, from 
which he even quotes a passage which means ‘a Pasupata should 
bathe three times a day, he should lie upon the dust. Oblation 
is an observance divided into six members’, 3 
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AjiviKA, Siva-bhagavata and pasupata 

Before something is said about the main tenets of the 
Pasupata system and mention is made of some illustrious 
members of the creed, its possible association with Ajlvikism 
may be discussed here. Roving monks with a bamboo staff 
in their hands are described by Panini in his suira — maskara - 
maskarinau venupamrdjakayoh (VI. I. 154). Patanjali 
commenting on this surra remarks that a mendicant carrying a 
bamboo staff always says, ‘No works are to be done by you men. 
for it is peace which is your highest end' (ml krita kanndni md 
ki'ita karrnan! saniirvah ireyasityaha maskari-parivrajakah). 
These Masksri-Parivrajakas have unanimously been identified 
by scholars with the Ajtvikas, the early exponents of whose 
tenets were Maskari (Makkhali-Matikhali) Go sal a and his two 
predecessors, Nanda Vachchha and Kisa Samkichchha. 
Mankhali Gosala being a contemporary of the Buddha, the 
Ajivika sect appears to have come into existence sometime 
before the 6th century B.C. Though the AjTvikas were 
occasionally associated with the Jainas and at other times with 
die followers of the Buddha, they were not truly affiliated to 
either, for both the Buddhists and Jainas repudiated this associa¬ 
tion. Some scholars at one time suggested that this sect was 
wholly merged into that of the Jainas after the begining of the 
Christian era. But the suggestion is untenable, for it existed 
as a separate entity in Southern India at least upto the 13th- 
14th century A.D,, as clearly proved by inscriptions. There 
was at one time some controversy about their exact affiliation, 
and Kern and Rubier once suggested that they were worshippers 
of Narayana. But this was disproved by D. R. Bhandarkar who 
suggested that the expression babhanesu tljMke.su in Pillar 
Edict Vll of Asoka means ‘Brahmanical Ajmkas’ who were not 
simply gramanic but also Brahmanic.® If this view is accepted, 
then it may be conjectured that these Brahmanical Ajtvikas, or 
rather a section of them, preceded the Lakulisa-Pasupatas and 
the Siva-bhagavatas. The Jaina Bhagavafi-sutra informs us 
that Maskari Gosala. when residing in the potter-woman Hala- 
hala’s house at Sravasti prior to his death, performed such 
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senseless and shameless acts as 'holding a mango in his hands* 
drinking, dancing, improperly soliciting the potter-woman T-Tala- 
hala, and sprinkling himself with the cool muddy water from a 
potter s vessel —all in the delirium of fever. But such apparently 
insane and shameless acts distinctly remind us of some of the 
Pasupata tiles that were enjoined in lire texts for the attainment 
of supernatural powers by the members of the order. The 
Ajivikas, probably their Brahmanieal section, also besmeared 
theh bodies with dust and ashes, and did such things as 'eating 
the ordure of a calf 1 * 'squatting painfully on the heals 1 , 'swinging 
in the air like bats’, 'reclining on thorns’ and 'scorching them™ 
selves with five fires’ (Ja takas, Nos. 390 and 493). The 
Majjhimamkdya (IT Tevijjavacchagottasutta), a far earlier 
text, desciibes them as a particular class of religious people, 
who practised many other outlandish and difficult rites, 
Buddhaghosha at a much later period refers to the ash-besmeared 
l ariviajakas and oilier Brahmanieal ascetics (Bahmananancha 
BahmanajMyYtpmftmydamncha pemdarangaparibbajakivmneha) 
in Ills Samantapasadika (I, p. 44). These Pandarahga-parivm- 
jakas and heretics of the Brahman a caste appear to have been 
Brahmanieal Ajivikas, and some of their religious practices 
distinctly remind us of the Pasupata rites. On the basis of these 
literary data, it would hot be unreasonable to suggest that these 
Brahmanieal Ajivikas were, in the beginning, a class of Siva™ 
worshippers like the Pasupatas. Jarl Charpentier arrived at 
an almost similar conclusion following a different line of argu¬ 
ment. He remarked that the Ajivikas originally had nothing to 
do with Go sal a especially, but was a much older name designat¬ 
ing a sect to which he originally belonged, and that the name was 
afterwards transferred to his disciples, 7 

■ past pat a rites 

There is a very old text Pasupata-sutras by name, about the 
authorship and age of which nothing definite is known. A 
Pasupatadiarya known by the name of Rasikara Kaundinya 
wrote an elaborate commentary on it in the Gupta period 
Madhavacharya appears to have based his account of the 
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Nakuiisa-Pasupata-darsana in his Sarvadarsanasamgraha 
at a much later period (14th century A.D.) on this text and 
its commentary, Madhava’s account is a handy compendium 
of the Pasupata tenets as presented in the earlier texts, and this 
is the reason why R. G. Bhandarkar mainly utilised it in his 
summary presentation of the Pasupata system (op. cit.> pp, 121- 
24). The system mainly deals with five categories, such a?? 
(I) effect (k ary a), *( 2 ) cause (k arm i a ), (3) a n i on (of the 
i nd i v i d u a l soul w ilh the supreme soul — y\ * pa ), (4) me a su res (to 
lie adopted by l he Pasupatas for the attainment of righteousness 
vldhi) and (5) the cessation of misery dduhkhdnta). 

Hie fourth category vicllri should be noted here first - in 
order to emphasise the similarity between the Pasupata practices 
and some of the Ajlvika rites described above. The primary 
measures for the attainment of perfection and righteousness are 
known as chary a (conduct) which is of two kinds known as 
vraia (vows) and dvdra (means or door). The different 
practices like 'besmearing the various parts of the body with 
ashes thrice a day', lying down in ashes', laughing* singing 
dancing, making a peculiar sound with tongue and palate 1 
(hudukkara in imitation of Lhe bovine sound)* 'prostration\ 
'muttering mantras', etc,* are the main features of the Pasupata 
vraia. The d oo r ( d v a ra) w \ i ich h elps Hi e Pa s u pat a r it ua list’s 
entrance into the path of righteousness is of six kinds* (I) 
kratiuma (feigning sleep when really awake* (2) spandami 
(shaking limbs like a paralytic, (3) rnmulana (appearing to 
have no control over the legs arid other limbs in the time of 
walking), (4) sringaram (expressing erotic gestures at the sight 
o f a beautiful v o u n g wo man), (5) a vi tat k a ram (i n d u Igi ng in u n - 
social, despicable and insane acts) and (6) avMidbhdshana (speak¬ 
ing absurd and senseless words). The secondary measures of the 
chary a are also of nearly the same type, such as, Tubbing ashes 
on the body after worshipping the Stva-lihga 1 , 'putting on his 
body the flowers, hel leaves and garlands already offered to the 
deity 1 , 'eating food left over by others’, etc. The PdWpata-sutras 
describe some of the aforesaid vidhis in various ways, 8 Most of 
these measures are unsocial and outlandish hi character, and 
the system along with its two offshoots, Kapfilika and Kalamukha, 
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has been rightly adjudged as Aiimdrgika or the schools that, are 
ole lside the orderly path. The sixth and eighth mi fas of the 
fourth chapter of the Fumpata-sdtras should he particularly noted 
in this connection. The sixth one reads Umnattavadeka 
\4chareta loke (a Pasupatavratin would wonder among men 
Like a lunatic), and the eighth reads unmatio mudha ityevam 
manyante Hare janah (common people would consider him as, 
a mad man and a dunce). The commentator Kaurulinya has 
described such acts of a Pasupata initiate as contrary to the 
actions of a Brahmana (a vyakfapret oi i / natiadywii Brahmana- 
karmavimddham karmam). At least some of these apparently 
strange and insane Pasupata mesures appear to have been prac¬ 
tised by the earlier Siva-bhagavatas and the Ajlvikas. 

M i e first c at ego ry (ka ry a ) i s d i v i d ed i n t o 11 1 ree u nils* (a) t rue 
knowledge (vulva), (b) organs (kala) and (c) individual entity 
(pcuit). The first of these units (vidyd) is the attribute of the 
third (pasu or nvatman, the individual soul), and the second 
Uala) in its plurality of twenty-three (consisting of all the 
twenty-four lailvas of the Sahkhya system except the last one, 
the visible world) resort to posu. The first ten of the twenty- 
three (five mahdhhutm and five (anmdtras) are effects* while 
the last thirteen (five sense organs, five physical organs, mind, 
intellect and sense of ego) appertain to the causal aspect of the 
organs. As long as the individual soul is tied to these organs 
svith its body, it is impure, and it finally attains purity as these 
bonds are gradually released. The second category {karma) 
rotors to the one god who is the creator, preserver and destroyer 
at one and the same time. Fie is almighily, omnipotent, 
naturally powerful and lord of all. The third category {yoga) 
characterises the union of the pom with pail through clntta 
(conceptual facully), and is of two kinds, sainiaka (co nstsitng 
of action such as muttering mantras, dhylma, japa T etc.) and 
mratmaka (cessation from action—attaining the union through 
intense feeling, samvht). It is true that the nirdimaka-yoga is 
the tetter of the two : but the first is necessary in the beginning 
tor it helps the individual to raise himself to the former bv 
preparatory efforts, 
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The fifth category of the Pasupata doctrine is duhkhanm 
or cessation of misery. Tte author of tl \c Pasiipata-siltras says, 
due to the grace of god one who is under no illusion attains to 
the end of misery* {apramddi gochehh&t chihkhdhdm ant am 
Isapnisatla t— IV. 42). The upholder of the Pasupata-vraila 
attains to this goal of transcending all the three kinds of misery, 
tidhyaimika, adhidaivlka and MMhhauttkad But the end of 
all these miseries through divine grace is not the only goal desired! 
by him; ho also is desirous of the attainment of sonic 
supernatural powers. The author of the Pasupata-suiras says 
that a Pasupata Yogi will in the end possess five types of 
supernatural knowledge and three kinds of divine power of 
acting. The former consist of (1) the power of seeing all objects 
which are very minute, hidden or lying at a grcal distance (chlra- 
darsana), (2) the power of hearing all sorts of sounds (sravafia ). 
(v) the miraculous knowing of all objects of thought (manana), 
f4) the miraculous power of knowing all (he sciences written 
or otherwise (vitaana), and lastly (5) sarvajnafd (supernatural 
efficiency in the knowledge of the real.and root meaning of all 
kinds of sdstras written or unwritten, thought of or not, 
etc,). Hie three divine powers of acting are -manojaviiva. 
kdmarupitva and vikanumlharmitva: By the first, the per- 
formance of whatever action will arise In his mind* he will bo 
able to finish instantaneously ; the second will enable him to 
assume whichever form and figure he likes, while by the third 
he will possess and exercise great power, even when he will be 
tn suspended anliiiatjoiL 10 All these and other supernatural 
powers will be acquired by a Siddha Pasupata Yogi, and after 
their attainment he will achieve the rank of the Mahaganapati 
to the Lord Mahadeva (Ityetmrgunairyukio bhagavato Malta* 
devasya nmhaganapathhhavail —Ch. L sutra 38). RaSikara 
Kaundinya, however, strikes a note of sanity by emphasising 
the Yogie character of the Pasupata /antra and observing 
that the future attainment of the supernatural powers noted 
above is by way of alluring the Pasupata Yogi for striving after 
success (ran pa pat a kadi vat slsh ya pral o b luma rt h amidarn ) 
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KAPALIKA AND KALAMUK HfA 

The Pasupata appears to have been the principal Saiva 
sect in the Gupta period, and two other Saiva creeds known 
as Kapalika and Kalamukha, almost contemporaneous with it, 
were its offshoots of an extreme character. The antiquity of 
the first of the two seems to go back to the 7th century A.D. 
or even earlier. The worship of Siva as Ka pales vara was pre¬ 
valent in distant regions of India as the two copper-plate ins¬ 
criptions, one found at Nirmand (Kangra District, Pan jab) 
and the other at Jgatpuri (Nasik District, Maharashtra), prove. 
The first records ‘the allotment of the village of SulTsagrama by 
Maharaja Mahasamanta Samudm&ena (a 7th century A.D,) 
to a body of the Brahmanas who studied the Atharvaveda at the 
agrahara of Ninnanda. for the purpose of worshipping the god 
Tripurantaka (Siva) who, under the name of Mihiresvam, had 
been installed by his mother MihiralakshmT at a previously 
established temple of the same god under the name of Kapa- 
lesvara, 11 The name Mih ires vara most probably denoited a 
Siva-lmga not necessarily signifying a syncretic combination of 
S a lira and Saiva worship as suggested by Fleet, but a type of 
svakhyalinga in which the names of the emblem as well as that 
of the donor are combined (Ma'hira of Mihiralakshml and 
Isvara). The temple of Kapaiesvara, inside the compound of 
which the smaller Mihireavara shrine appears to have been erected, 
was originally constructed probably by Lhe Maukhari king Para- 
mama hesvara Maharaja sarva carman, The name Kapalesvara of 
the earlier Siva-Mga is to be noted, for it seems to prove 
incidentally that the sect of the Kapalikas, the worshippers of 
Siva, the Kapail or KapalTsvara, had long been in existence! 
before Sarvavarnian. The body of the Atharvana Brahmanas 
settled in the agrahara of Nirmanda, to whom Samudrasena 
donated the village of Sullsagrama, were evidently Saiva 
clericals, possibly Kapaiikus, who were in charge of the earlier 
shrine of K a pales vara and Hie later one of Mihi res vara. Mihi- 
resvara is specifically described in the inscription as 'compassion¬ 
ate to those who worship him and the destroyer of all their 
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sorrows' (sarvaduhkhakshayakara ) having an allusion to the 
Iasi Pasupata tain a. 

The Igatpuri copper-plate inscription of Nagavardhana, the 
nephew of the Chalukya ruler Pulakesin If, records the grant 
of a village near fgatpurl, Tor the worship of the god Kapaies- 
vara, and for the maintenance of the Mahavralins residing in 
the temple’. 'The 'great vow' (mahiivratd) of a Kapalika or 
a Kalamukha far exceeded the peculiar rites of a Pasupata, 
noted above, in cull and ishness. One of this was that of the 
attainment of the highest happiness through concentrating his 
mind on the supreme soul {in this context no other than the cult 
deity) seated on Hie female organ. Krishnamisra makes a 
Kapalika introduce himself in the drama Prahodhachandrodaya 
in this way—'My necklace and other ornaments are made of 
human bones: 1. break my ceremonial fast by drinking conse¬ 
crated wine from the skull cup of a Brahmana corpse; our 
sacrificial fire is kept burning with the offering of human flesh, 
skull, lung, etc. ; we propitiate our terrific and fierce god by 
offering him human blood and sacrifice'. A statement of 
Krishnamisra is worth-noticing in this connection. He says 
(hat 'extremists like the Kapalikas have been driven out of 
many countries and have (now) gradually concentrated in the 
countries of the M'alavas and the Abhiras (he. in a corner of 
Western India)'; lie has characterised this region as The 
habitation of vile wretches'. The reason for the unpopularity 
of these fierce sectaries is found in their unsocial and terrific 
religious practices. The Kalamukha riles also consisted of such 
abhorrent actions as 'eating food from a human skulk, 'rubbing 1 
ashes of a burnt human corpse all over his body', 'eating those 
ashes', 'always keeping with him wine inside a Kapala and 
invoking his god in. it 7 . Among these religious extremists, 
however, there was a lessening of the stringency of caste-rigour, 
for according to them {here-was no barrier to men of lower 
castes to he inflated in the mahavrata, and any such properly 
initiated person was regarded as belonging to the highest caste. 
The Sat) kara/I igvijay a-kavya of Madhava relates the encounter 
of the Kapalika-guru Krakacha with Sahkaracharya, Krakaeha 
invoked his god Bhairava in the pot of wine in his hand and 
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requested him to destroy Sankara, But, as Sankara himself 
was an incarnation of Siva, the latter killed Krakacliu, Snsailam 
in the Andhra country has been described in Bhavabiiuti’s 
mictiTinadhava as the most important sanctuary of the 
Kapalikas. Nilakanta Sastri lias shown that, in many places 
in the south of India, the Kalamukha sect was very strong in 
the 9th, 10th and 11th centuries A.D. (The Colas ; pp. 648-49) . 
R l G. Bhandarkar proved on the basis of a number of medieval 
inscriptions that these two extreme schools of Saivism were 
known as the branches of the Lakullsa Pasupata sect: (op. city 
pp. 119-20). BanabhattaN description of the Pasupatas in his 
Ktidambari as dressed in £ red garments' (raktapata) may be 
compared with that of the Kapalika Aghoraghanta in the 
Malaumadhava. 

PASUPATA CULT IN THE GUPTA AND POST-GUPTA AGES 

Before a brief account of the moderate school of Saivism, 
also an offshoot of the LakulTsa-Pasupata system, is given. iX 
will be necessary to give an idea about the general prevalence 
of the cult in the pre-Gupta, Gupta and post-Gupta periods 
on the basts of archaeology and literary data. Some numis¬ 
matic devices of the later Kushanas as well as the Western 
Kshaitrapas, such as Siva and bull, the three- or six-peaked hill 
symbol with or without a crescent on its top (according to 
Coomarasvvamy this symbol indicated Siva Sasahkasekhara), 
may sunniest the cult affiliation of some of the issuers of the 
coins. The personal names of the later Kushana rulers arc not 
clearly known; but those of the saka Kshairapas and Malia- 
k shat ra pas are well-known, Rudra formed the first, component 
of many of their names, such as Rudra-daman, Rudra-simha 
and Rudra-senu. It is presumable that some at least among 
them, if not all, were Saiva by faith. Some of the Audumbara 
and Kuninda chiefs ruling in a comer of the modern Punjab 
might have been affiliated to it, for either a Saiva shrine with 
a t indent-battleaxe standard in front or the figure of Siva himself 
with n combined s ill co paras u emblem in his hand appears on 
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the reverse of their coins. The legend on a particular type of 
Kuninda coin (Bhagavafio Cluilresvaramahatmanah) seems to 
indicate that Siva might not only stand for the spiritual, but also 
the temporal ruler of the Kuninda state (DHL p. 118). The 
imperial Gupta rulers were not saivas; but many of their feuda¬ 
tories and subjects were Saivas, VIrasena Saba of the Kautsa- 
gotra, a courtier of Chandragupta II, caused one of the cave 
shrines at Udayagiri (near Bhilsa) to be constructed in honour 
of Sambhu out of his bhakti for the lord (hhaktyd bhagavatas 
Sarnhhdr guhamctamakfirayat). A stone Siva-linga, unearthed 
from an old site near the village of Kara md and a (Fayzabad 
District, U.P.) and now in the Lucknow Museum, contains a 
dated inscription engraved on its base (G.E. 117=436 A.D.). 
This throws a very interesting light on the position of the cult 
in the region during the time of Kumaragupta L it records 
the gift of one Frithivisena, a minister of Kumaragupta I, for 
the puja of Mahadeva PrithivTsvara (another svanama- or 
svcikhya-Uhga like that of Mi hi res vara of the Nirmand copper¬ 
plate .inscription mentioned earlier) with pious offerings also 
to certain Brahmaiias from Ayodhya who were residing in the 
vicinity of the Lord gailesvarasvaml Mahadeva (bhagavach- 
ch/milesvarasvaini-Mahadeva-padamfile) and who were pro¬ 
ficient in observances, in sacred study, in the mantras, siitras, 
bhdshyas and pravackcmas (tapah-numtra-suira-bhashyw-prava* 
charm-paraga). These Ayodhya Brahmaiias were most pro¬ 
bably Pasupata clericals, well-versed in the sectarian rites and 1 
theological lore, living very near the older shrine of another 
earlier siva-Hnga known by the name of Lord SailcsvarasvamL 
The first line of the inscription starts with the saptakshara 
(seven-syllabled) auspicious invocation Ha-mo Ma-ha-de-vcoya 
which may be compared with the pahch.akshara giva-mantra 
Na-mah SLva-ya in more common use in subsequent times. 
The Karamdanda Siva-1 inga is characterised by another feature ; 
it is not marked by that stark realism which Is present in such 
earlier emblems like the one at Gudimallam and others already 
noted, though it has not fully attained the conventional 
shape of the emblems of later times. The conventionalising 
process evidently began in the Gupta age, which culminated 
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in their transformation in such a manner that some modem 
scholars thought that the emblem originated from the Buddhist 
votive stupas of the medieval period. 

Though the imperial Gupta rulers were mostly Parama- 
hhqgavatas, one at least of a later date and of a lesser rank, 
Maharaja Vainvagupta Dvadasaditya, whose association with 
ithe earlier members of the dynasty is not dear, was a devotee 
of Lord Siva. In his copper-plate inscription found at Gunai- 
gh&r (Tippera District, East Pakistan), he is described as 
‘meditating on the feet of the Lord Mahadeva* (Bluipavan- 
Mahiule v a-padcinudhydta ) : the device of his seal was 4 the 
bull 4 (Vrishabha), Siva himself in his theriomorphic form. 
The tribal lord {janendra) Yasodharman living in, Western 
India in the first half of the 6th century A,D. was a great devotee 
of Siva, for he invariably calls for the grace of the god Sulapani 
in his inscriptions. The Huna chief Mihirakula was also an 
exclusive worshipper of Siva, as proved by his inscriptions and 
coins, the latter bearing the device of the bull Nandin with the* 
legend jayatu vrishah on their reverse. The inscriptions of some 
other Indian chiefs of the Gupta and early post-Gupta periods 
prove that the creed continued to be patronised by many of 
them. Thus Maharaja BhTmavarman, a chief of the Kosam 
region in Skandagupta’s time, installed an image of Hara- 
Parvatl on the pedestal of which the fragmentary inscription 
dated G.E. 139 (458-59 A.D.) was engraved (Cll, Ill, pp, 
266-67). All the Yakataka rulers with the exception of 
Rudrasena II (Chandmgupta IPs son-in-law-, and husband of 
Prabhavatigupta) were Saivas or Pasupatas, for they are usually 
described in the epigraph ic records as atyantasvamhmMhhai- 
ravahhakia or atyanta-M a hesvara. Mahdrd ja Bhavanaga, 
the maternal grandfather of the Yakataka ruler Rudrasena L 
is also described as belonging to the Bharasiva dynasty which 
‘owed its origin to the great satisfaction of Siva caused by their 
carrying a Siva-lmga placed as a load upon their shoulders 4 . 1 - 
Most of the Maitraka rulers of YalabhT, including its founder 
Bhatarka, were Paramanmhesvaras, as we know from their 
inscriptions, Devagupta and his sort Vishnugupta, two of the 
Later Gupta kings of Magadha, were Pamrmnmhesvaras, and 
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the seall device (bull) of the Maukhari chiefs of Kanauj as 
well as the names of a good many of them such as Tsvara. Isana. 
etc., probably indicate their cult affiliation. But Sarvavamian 
was a regular Pasupata initiate, for in his Asirgadh copper seal 
he is distinctly called Paramamahesvara. Anantavarmarc a 
much earlier Maukhari chief, appears to have had an eclectic 
type of mind, for his NagarjunI hill cave inscriptions show that 
lie installed a beautiful image of Krishna, a wonderful image 
of Siva-Pai vail (of the type of Ardhanitrisvara and an image 
of Katyayam (Mahishamardinl). 

PA &U PAT A - MAH ES VAR A RELIGION IN LITERATURE 

11 will be seen that in most of the inscriptions noted above, 
Ihe cuk designation, of the kings and chiefs are. Mdhesvaua 
Purama-Maheivara , A tyanta-Mahesvara o r A tyanta-BIutiram* 
hhakta. It has already been shown, earlier that the Kushana 
emperor Wema Kad pluses was a Mahesvara, i.e., a Pasupata be¬ 
fore the cult was remodelled and reorganised by the great 
Lakulisa. The systematised Pas u pa Li sin seems to have been the 
principal type of Siva cult widely prevalent in Gupta and post- 
Gupta India, and many of the chiefs were the adorers of the terri¬ 
fic aspect of ihe god Bhairava, The Mathura stone Inscription nT 
Arya Uditacharya proves that the region was the haunt of the 
Pasupalaeharyas of Kusika’s line, while the Cintra PraSasti 
shows that another branch of the Pasupata teachers belonging 
of the line of Gargya lived much later at Somanath in. the 
Kathiawar Peninsula. The literary data of the late Gupta and 
post-Gupta periods also establish the wide prevalence of the 
Mahesvara-Pasupata type of: Suivism in different parts of India. 
Varahamihinrs mention of the sabhasmadvij.as and Ut pa la’s 
explanation of the term as Pasupata have already been com¬ 
mented upon. Bharad'vaja, the author of a commentary 
(addy of a ) o n V at s y a y a na T s Nyd \ ki bhdsl i ya , is called a Pa s u p a ta - 
chary a, The Chinese pilgrim Iliuen Thsang gives us very 
interesting information about the existence of a large number 
of these sectaries in different regions of India. Tic saw ten 
thousand Mahesvara-worshipping Pasupatas at Benares, who 
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besmeared their bodies with ashes, went naked and bound 
their hair in knots. In Mo-Io-ku-ta (Malaya-kuta) or the 
M a I ay a la in - 5 p e a k i n g country in South India, there were numer¬ 
ous temples of Mahesvara, and many worshippers .belonging to 
this sect. In the Mahiva region of Central India, there were 
hundreds of B rah man i cal temples, the majority of which were 
those of the Pasupatas. In the far western and no rillv western 
corners of India, in the regions of Kutcln Baluchistan and 
Buiiuu, there were numerous Saiva shrines, a good number of 
which being associated with the Pasupata religion. At Lang- 
ka-Io situated somewhere in the modern Makran region in North 
Baluchistan, he saw s a large temple of Mahesvara, very hand¬ 
some, and held in great reverence by the Pasupafasb 
Banabhatta, the court poet of Harshavardhana, testifies to the 
importance of the Pasupatas and Saivas in the kingdom of 
Harsha, and his description of the clericals of these sects in the 
Kadamhan Is vivid. / 

THE SAIVA SCHOOL 

That the Kapalika and Kalamukha sects of Siva-worshippers 
were the two extreme offshoots of the Pasupatas or Nakulxsa- 
Pasupatas has already been shown earlier. There was another 
much more moderate sect bearing the name of Saiva which 
appears to have also originated from the Pasupata. The com¬ 
mentators of Saiikaracharya’s works, as has been noted by 
R. G. Bhandarkar, speak of four schools, Saiva., Pasupata, 
ICarukasIddliaiitin and Kapalika. The third has been named 
KaiimikasiddharUin by Vachaspati, while both Ramanuja and 
Kesava Kashmiri, in the course of enumerating the same four 
schools, describe the third as Kalamukha. The Vayaviyasamhita 
(Part .11) of tlie Siva Parana refers also to giving the pride 
of place to the Saiva and attributing the same designation to the 
other three in this way— 

Saivdh siddkdnlamdrpasthdh Saivah Pdsupaidstaihd \ 

Saiva mahdvraiadharuh Saivdh Kapfdikah para | ( 24 . 177 ). 

This comparatively laid Parana, however, qualifies the Saiva 
school as following the Siddhantamarga and mentions the 
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Kalamukha Saivas as Malvavratadliara. A few verses earlier in 
the same chapter, the author of the VaycmyasamMui (Part It) 
thus refers to Lakullsa PusupaU’s work PancMrthuvidyuj-Athu 
yidya para Said pasupdsavimocluim ' Pancluirthasams’ltd \idyu 
(misprinted as d-d ya). Tire author of (he Saiirhitfi probably em¬ 
phasises in this indirect manner the importance of Lakullsa and 
his system in the evolution of these schools. 

TENETS OF THE SAIVA SYSTEM 

According to this system, the eternal categories are three in 
number (tripaddrtha ), pad, paw and paw. Four are the number 
of its sections named vidya, kriyd, yoga and char yd (vidyd- 
k ri yctyogac harydk hydschat varah). The creative power of puli, 
the Lord Siva, unlike that of the karana in the Pasupata, depends 
on the actions of pasu. the individual, lor this concept would 
absolve the pad from the faults of partiality and cruelty. The 
individual will enjoy or suffer according to liis own actions. 
Pad has no body like that of pasu, but a subtle form consisting 
of five mantras —Tsana comprising its head, Tatpurusha its face. 
Aghora its heart, Vamadeva its private parts, and Sadvojata its 
feet. The five actions (panchaknlyas) of the Lord are srishti 
(creation), sthid (preservation), sathhara (destruction). 
anupruha (grace) and obscuration (Jirobhdva). Tire mantras, 
their presiding deity, Mantresvara, no other than Mahesvara 
(the Laukika god, not the philosophical one), and the individual 
souls that have been delivered from bonds imukta pasu) share 
lire nature of the pad, the supreme Lord. Pasu enjoys a very 
important position in this system. When its bounds (paw) are 
finally removed through stages, it becomes Siva for all practical 
purposes, the difference lying only in its dependence on pad and 
in not ever possessing his power of the panchakrttyas. In this 
system, different categories of individual souls such as Vijnana- 
kala, ITalayakala and Sakala with their respective sub-groups, 
such as Samapiakalusha. Asamaptakalusha and others, indicate 
the various stages through which the individual pasus have pro¬ 
gressed in their efforts towards the attainment of mukli, i.e.. final 
deliverance from the pasas. Paws are of four varieties, such 
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us mala (taint), karman (impression of deeds), may a (material 
cause) and rodhasakti (obstructive power), and they bind a 
Sakala-pasu. The vidya or mdnapuda deals with the proper 
knowledge about the nature of the three eternal categories 
(tripacidrtiia), the other three pcklas or sections are concerned 
with topics about various measures laid down in different Agamas 
to be adopted for die gradual liberation of the fettered pasus. 
A careful consideration of the kriyd, yoga and chary ii proves 
that the Saivas were far more moderate in their religious beliefs 
arid ritualistic practices than the Pasu'patas and their two other 
Atimargika branches, the Kapalika and Kalamukha. Sambhu- 
deva, one of the later remodellers of the Saiva school, speaks of 
the three terrific types of the religious systems as having been 
revealed by the fierce aspect of the god Rudra, while he ascribes 
the revelation of the Saiva system called by him as Siddhanta- 
sastra (cf. the Vdyavlyascuhhitffs characterisation of it as 
Siddhdniamdrga) to the tranquil aspect of the god—Siva. 
But, in one main point, both these groups, the Ugra and Saumya 
ones, are similar; both hue dualistic or pluralistic, and maintain 
that the supreme and individual souls are distinct entities and 
Pradham the constituent cause of the material world’. 1 * 

THE MATT A MA YU R A S 

The MaUamayura clan of Saiva ascetics referred to in some 
medieval inscriptions of the Chedi country in Central India 
appears .to have been affiliated to the Saiva school discussed 
above. The world Matt amaywaka is met with for the first time 
in a passage of the Mahdbharata (Sabha-parva, 32. 4-5), where it 
is used as a synonym of the warlike tribe of the Yaudheyasr But 
this seems to have had no connection with the clan name which 
perhaps signified the name of a locality in Central India 
(probably Kadwaha about 15 miles south of Ranod in the former 
Gwalior State). The Guru-pammpara of this spiritual dan 
begins with Rudrasambhu (Kadaiiibaguhadhivasi) in the 
Chandrehe record of the abbot Prabodhasiva of the Kalachuri 
year 724 (972 AT). L seven generations of spiritual teachers 
having intervened between the two. Thus on a rough calculation 
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Rudrasambhu's dale may be fixed in the first half of the 9lh 
century A.D., at about which time this offshoot of the 
Siddhantamarga Saiva system took shape. The Matlumayura 
ascetics appear to have wielded a great power not only in Central 
India, but also in some other parts of the country from the 
9th to the 13th century ATT, many of them serving as Rajagunis 
(royal preceptors). The Kalachuri rulers were mostly their 
disciples, and even the KakatTya king Ganapati (1199-1260 ATX) 
of the Andhra country claimed as his spiritual preceptor one 
Visvesvarasambhu, the founder of the Vis ves vara-Golakimatha, 
who originally hailed from Puryagrama, a village of Dakshina- 
Rad ha in Gaudadesa. 

The names of the Mattamayura-gurus almost invariably 
ended either in samhhu or in slva, clearly indicating their 
affiliation to the moderate Saiva school. It may he incidentally 
noted that those of the teachers belonging to the Atimargika 
schools would almost invariably end in such suffixes as msi, 
sakti or jiya. A scrutiny of some of the passages occurring in 
the inscriptions of this Saiva school also gives one an idea about 
the nature of their activities. The Chandrehe record of 
Prabodhasiva describes this Mattaraayfira Aeharya as 'always 
a vo id i ng t he co m p an y of w o.m e a ’ ( pari i\ r iki t iguf tasat iga rt ui ). wh o 
‘realised god by the performance of religions austerities and' 
meditations and living on the fruits of priydla, dmalaka and 
safuka \ 'caused the wonder of the world by practising austerities 
even in his boyhood on the bank washed by the river (Sana) 
imitating his spiritual piece tor (Prasfmtasiva)\ The Gurgi 
stone inscription of Kokalladeva 11 describes the town of 
Mad hum at! as the abode of the Saiva Siddhantikas (Madhtimafi 
dim mu siddhdniikimain ), in the line of which were born 'great 
performers of austerities devoted to the performance of vows, 
taught the liberal doctrine of Siva, which was devoid of all faults, 
to disciples' ( vrataniyataimno\yittayasdipasmdrdfi sishydmm ito 
msuh Sivcimatamatanu yyastamhseshadoshani). To this lineage 
of the Siddhantikas were born the ascetics Clfpdasiva, Prabhava- 
sivii and Prasantasiva, one after another. All of them were fam¬ 
ous for their Yogie austerities, deep religious knowledge, and 
construction of temples and monasteries and other bene- 
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ficiafy activities. Prasantasiva like his predecessors was not only a 
great master in the Saiva Siddhahtas, but was also catholic 
enough to keep company of 'meritorious persons who were adept 
in the philosophy of the Paftcharthika system (Pasupata) and 

were capable of examining other systems (. Sivaiattva- 

j ha na vie haksf l a n aischa gmjt hhlssarddhu.m pan kshakshamah ). 
Prabodhasiva, the younger brother of Tsanasambhu and the 
disciple of Prasantasiva, has been described hi the Gnrgi epigraph 
as 'the storehouse of renunciation, austerity and meditation’ 
( tydgaiapahsanmlhinklhl ), The monasteries built for the use 
of, and by, the Acharyas of the Mattamayura order were seats 
oJ: learning the Vedas and other sastras ; they also served as 
charitable houses for feeding the destitute, and as hospitals where 
the sick were tended. The Malkapuram pillar inscription of the 
Kakatfya dynasty, already mentioned, record's the religious 
and merciful activities of the VisvesvaiaTJolakTmatha founded 
by Acharya Visvesvarasambliu. This holy son of the order 
originally hailing from a corner of Bengal caused to be built a 
temple, a monastery, a college, a ehaultry for the distribution of 
food, a maternity home and a hospital, Somasambhu, another 
Acharya of the Golakmialba, wrote tire work Somasambhm 
paddhati in which a comprehensive account of the Saiva Agamas 
is given. 14 

EMBLEMS AND ICONS IN SIVA WORSHIP 

Something has been said previously about the nature of the 
principal emblem in Siva worship. The shape of (he Karans 
danda Siva-1 ihga (early 5th century A.D.) dearly indicates 
the attempt at suppressing the realism of the symbol, though 
it is fully present iu a device on a contemporary seal with the 
.inscription Kalanjara found by John Marshall at Bin la (DJJP, 
P- 183, PI. XT, fig. 9). Even when the full conventionalisation 
had taken place by the end of the Gupta period, the base of 
the emblem with the partly long projection (mild) on one side 
served the useful purpose of carrying the water poured on its top 
to some distance. These man-made (mamisha) Siva-1 ihgas 
or their column-like shafts consisted of three sections called 
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Brahmabhaga, Vishnubhaga (square and octagonal) and 
Rudvabhaga or Pujabhaga (cylindrical), the first two being 
inserted in the base (arghya) and the last projecting upwards; 
on its umbrella-like top water is poured, and offerings of 
diirvii (a. kind of grass), M leaves, flowers, sunned rice 
(akshaia) touched wiLh sandal paste arc placed. Some of these 
conventional Sivadihgas housed in medieval Saiva shrines are 
huge in si/e. It is the shafts which are usually very large 
upward projections, as in the kshiti-Uuga of Siva-Kanchfl tejo- 
or jyofir-linga of Tiruvanamalai, and the kha-lihga of Kalahasli ; 
but there is sometimes virtually no projection upwards from 
the base, the top part being very flat and wide in circumference 
(cf. the shape of Lihgaraja at Bhubaneswar in Orissa). But 
some of the much smaller Siva-lmgas" are endowed with a 
ritual feature known by the name of Brahimmtrapdtana on 
the Rudrabhaga, which is indicative of its original p hall ism. 
This consists of carving some lines (the Brahmasutrm) on the! 
top section of the Pujabhaga of the emblem, which is nothing 
but a measure to demarcate the top part of the nut from the 
shaft below. This Bralmumiirapatana measure is to be adopt¬ 
ed only in the case of the Maiiushadihgas. 

It is not known from what early period the practice of- 
using the Saivic emblem as the principal object to be enshrined 
in the main sanctum (garbhagriha) of a Siva temple started. 
It seems to have started much earlier than the Gupta period. But 
figures of the god and his various mythological and philoso phi- 
cal aspects were being made from the early medieval period, 
if not from a much earlier time, and placed in different sections 
of the temple-compound. Many such sculptures in the rock- 
cut temples of Ellora, Elephanta, Badami, etc., and the 
structural temples of Bhubaneswar, Khajuraho, Osia, Tan jo re, 
G oiigai kond ach o 1 a p u rain and numerous other places are 
great examples of the religious art. of India receiving not only 
one-souled devotion (ekatmikd hhakti) of the various orders 
of l he Saivas and 8 mart as, but also the unstinted appreciation 
and admiration of all genuine arid overs of the world. Onet 
of the most sublime creations in (he field of religious art of 
the country was the bronze Nataraja of the medieval Chola 
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artists of South India, who gave concrete shape and form 
to the concentrated spiritual urge of the pious devotees of the 
great Siva. 
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pravartante \ Sarvajnatd Manofavhvam Kdniarupitvam Vikararta- 
dhamniyam ! The author of the silt roc in the end of the first 
chapter enumerates a few more supernatural powers that the 
Siddha Yogi of this order will possess; these are—, carve chdsya 
vasyd hhavanti (27) ; carve chdsya vadhyd bhavanti (31) ; sarves- 
ham chdbadhyo bhavati (32) ; abhdah (33) ; akshayah (34) ; 
ajarah (35) i amarah (36) ; sarvatra chdpmtihatagarirhhavaU (37). 
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D. C, Sircar, Select Inscriptions, pp. 419-20— Amsabhdra-sannive- 
sit as i valid god vah ana - §ivasu paritpshasantittpad itardja vamldndm 


par ah ram ddhigata . 71 h dr as ivatidth in ahdrdjasn-Bh a \ a 

ndgodauh itrasya . vdkdtakdndni mohdraja-sn-Rudrasenasya 

su n o rntyantamahelvarasya ....... (Chamniak copper-plate insert p- 


lion of Pravarsena II. II. 4-9). 

R. G, Bhandarkar, op. cit p< 127. 

Uf.Q., Vol XXVL 1950, pp, 15 fL V. V. Mirashi has given a 
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duction of his CJ.L, Vol. LV. Long before him, R. D. Bancrji 
tnlited some of these inscriptions and gave useful information 
about the order in his Naihayas of Tnpurl ( M.A.Sd ., XXIII). 
In spite of some of ihe previous authoritative publications. Her¬ 
mann Goetz held the Maftamayuras responsible lor the grossly 
sensual bas-reliefs of many of the Khajuraho temples in an article 
on The Historical Background of the Greai Temples of Khajuraho 
published in A i ts Asiaiiques, Tome V (1958), Fasc, L pp. 35 II. 
The present writer has fully refuted his unscientific view jn an 
article entitled The Mattamayuras and the Kaula-Kapahkas’ 
contributed to the Vogel commemoration volume which still awaits 
publication. 
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I—SAKTr WORSHIP AND TANTRISM 

INTRODUCTION : WORSHIP OF THE FEMALE PRINCIPLE 

In the preceding four lectures the early formative phases of 
the two major Pauranic and Tantric religions have been dis¬ 
cussed. Their beginnings and developments generally upto the 
end of the early medieval period have been traced and studied 
with the help of archaeological and literary data. In the course 
of their progress and systematisation, they attained the Tantric 
form, and some of the tenets dealing with their respective 
ideologies were described as Tantras. Reference may be made 
to the Fatima Tantra, Lakshnu Tamm, etc., of the Pancharatrins. 
The authoritative texts of the Pasupatas attained also the 
characteristic traits of the Tantrasastra in a general way. The 
later phases of Vaishiiavism and Saivism when they were ramifi¬ 
ed into various religio-philosopMcal systems mostly concerned 1 
with the determination of the nature of the individual soul 
and the universe and their respective relationship with the 
Supreme Soul. These will not be discussed in the present lectures. 
I am here dealing with the worship of the female princrpfef 
(Sakti). The characteristic form which it came to attain Ln 
the Gupta and post-Gupta periods was Tantric in a specific 
sense, the two principal constituents of which were fear and 
sensual love. 

The worship of the goddess conceived in various aspects, 
specially as the divine and universal mother, appears lo have 
been in existence in India from the pre-Vedic times. Something 
has already been said about the "ring stones’ found in the early 
Indus Valley sites in the context of phallism in ancient India. 
Marshall explained them as so many emblems of the divine 
mother, which were utilised as cult objects by the contemporary 
people. This view was not accepted by some scholars who 
thought that most of these objects, especially the bigger ones 
among them, might stand for architectural pieces. But this 
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opinion can hardly be accepted in preference ito that of Marshall, 
when they are juxtaposed against almost similar, but much 
more decorated. Hast pieces of small stone discs, with an all- 
through perforation in the centre, belonging to early historical 
periods, unearthed from such old sites as Taxila. Kosam 
Rajghat, Patna, etc. They were generally made of such 
materials as steatite and sandstone, and were mostly similar to 
one another, differences between them being minor. The 
dissimilarity usually lay in the nature and profuseness of the 
surface decorations, and in some cases the small central perfora¬ 
tion is absent. One such object of the Maurya-Sunga period 
found by Marshall at Hathial near Taxila has been described 
by him in this manner: ‘It is. of polished sandstone, 3| in 
diameter, adorned: on the upper surface with concentric bands 
of cross-and-cable patterns and with four nude female figures 
alternating with honey-suckle, designs engraved in relief round 
the central hole’. 1 The nude female figures most probably 
represent the mother-goddess. Theodore Bloch, while excava¬ 
ting at Lauriya Nandangarh in the Nepalese Tarai region, 
found the impression of such a figure on a small thin gold 
leaf, which he thought stood for the earth goddess; but A. K. 
Cooniaraswamy more justifiably identified it as standing for the 
mother-goddess. A large number of terracotta female figurines 
similar to the above were unearthed at Mahenjo-daro, Harappa 
and other sites of the proto-historic age, which were taken to 
stand for tinv figures of mother-goddesses. Mackay character¬ 
ised them as' such, and thought that they were portable cult 
objects used for ritual worship by the common house-holders 
of the region. 2 Tlius, it is not ait all unreasonable to conclude 
that the early Indus Valley ringbones and the female figurines 
along with the circular discs and tiny nude female figures of the 
historic period collectively establish the long continued existence 
of the worship of the female principle in aniconic and iconic 
forms. 

Some of Ihe engravings found on the proto-historic sealings, 
and ‘seal-amulets’ of the Indus Valley culture may be. considered 
in this connection. A few among them may suggest in an 
indirect manner that the contemporary people or a section among 
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them believed in the aspect of the divine mother as producing? 
nourishment. An oblong terracotta seal from Harappa with 
impressions on both sides shows on the right side of its obverse 
face a nude female shown upside down with legs wide apart, and 
a plant issuing from her womb. This scene is compared by 
Marshall with one on a terracotta relief of the early Gupta period 
from Rhita ; here the goddess is shown with her legs in much 
the same position, with a lotus issuing from her neck instead of 
from her womb.* The idea underlying both is similar, and can 
be expressed as The goddess' as the main source of nourishment’. 
If this interpretation of Marshall is accepted, one can find a 
striking collaboration of this ideology with that beauifullv 
expressed in a passage of the Devimahatmya section of thei 
Markandeya Parana. Here the goddess ChandT says that she 
will be famed as Sakambhari in future when she will sustain the 
whole world after filling it up wilh life-giving roots and crops 
sprouting out of her own body in the downpour of rain’d A 
Mohenjo-daro seal representation of a goddess, probably a 
Tree-goddess’. may also be noted in this context. Marshall 
after an elaborate description of the seal device crowded \vil:h 
miniature figures, comments that The whole scene represents the 
epiphany of the t nee-god dessl It may be observed here that 
the goddess standing between the branches of the tree (asvatthd) 
clearly reminds one of Lakshnu of the historic times shown 
standing on the pericarp of a lotus flower wrl.li a Lotus and leaves 
on long stalks spreading on her sides. A collective and thorough 
study of the different objects mentioned above may not supply 
positive and direct proof about the existence of SaJctj worship 
of a developed type in this region at such an early date; yet 
there is sufficient indirect evidence regarding its beginnings. 

GODDESS WORSHIP IN EARLY VEDIC TEXTS 

In tracing the beginnings of goddess worship, archaeology 
has hitherto been the sole source. Now we shall have to turn to 
literature for helping us to throw some light on this problem. 
The .early Vedic texts of the Sariihita {mantra) stage supply m 
some indirect evidence of a partially negative character in this 
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quest. Most scholars agree that the place occupied In Vedic 
ritualism by the male gods such as Indi a, Surya with his different 
aspects. Soma* Rudra, Vayu, Varuna and others was never 
attained by the goddesses whose names are found in contem¬ 
porary texts. The hymns that were sung in honour of them 
were much fewer in number, and no Somayaga was 
ever performed in honour of any of them. Macdonell 
says, "Goddesses occupy a very subordinate position 
in Vedic belief and worship. They play hardly any part as 
rulers of the world.’ 5 There is no doubt that his observation is 
mostly true; but it cannot be gainsaid that, though their 
number was comparatively small yet some of them appear to 
have been held in high esteem on account of various reasons. 
To name only a few outstanding among them. Aditl Usha, 
Saras vat i, Erithiv! and Vak had special features of excellence. 
Aditi was conceived not only as the divine mother (especially as 
the mother of the Adilyas), but as the mother of the whole 
universe. The beautiful goddess Usha, really personifying the 
Dawn, has been described by the Vedic seers in some of the most 
poetical hymns of the fttgvediL SarasvalT, primarily 'the presid¬ 
ing deity of the river bearing (lie same name, was highly respected 
as the goddess of learning and wisdom for on its banks a section 
of the Vedic texts was composed. PrithivT, the mother earth, 
was prayed to along wilh her consort the father sky (Dyau— 
Dyava-PrithivT) for pouring bounty on the people of the earth. 
Rut it was Vak, the goddess of speech, who was given a unique 
place in the single hymn that was attributed to her. The 125th 
hymn of the tenth mandala of the Rfgveda consists of eight 
stanzas, which portray in a very deft and Inimitable manner the 
idea of divine energy underlying every action of the gods and men. 
The goddess, described as the daughter of the sage Ambhrina, 
is the deity presiding over speech like Logos in Greek mythology; 
she ascribes to herself the sole motivating power lying at the 
root of every effort in this world 1 . It has been described in the 
post-Vedic texts as the Devi-sukta, and great was the importance 
assigned to it in the ritualism of the Paurunic Sakti worship. 
One section of the Markandeya Parana known as the Devl- 
mahuifinya (also called the Durgamptasafj and Chandt) is cere- 
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moniallv recited every day during the autumal worship of the 
goddess Durga in Bengal, and the reading of the Devi-sukta 
along with that of the Rotri-siikta invariably forms a part of the 
ce re mo n ia.l recll ai i on. 

SAKTI IN THE VEDAS 

It is a fact, however, that the worship of Sakti did not make 
any appreciable progress with any of the female deities men- 
tioned above. Such goddesses as Ambika, Uma, Durga and 
Kali, who individually or collectively came to be regarded as 
the main, divinity of the Sakti cult tardily made their appearance 
one by one in the late Vedic texts. Though the name of 
Rudranl (the consort of Vedic Rudra) is to be found in some 
early Saiiihila texts along with those of IndranI, Agnayt and 
Varunani (consorts of India, Agni and Varuna), these had no 
noticeable part to play in the growth and development of Sakti 1 
worship. Ambika, one of the synonyms of the Pauranic Durga, 
the principal figure in the centre of the Brahmanical Hindu 
iS&ktaism, first appears in the Vdjasaneyi Samhitu ol the Sukla 
Yajurveda, where she is described as the sister of Rudra (ITT. 57 

_ Esha te Rudra bhiigah saha svasra Amblkaya). She is also 

given the same identity in the TaMriya Bruhmana (1. 6, 10, 4-5) 
Tn almost the same words; but there is some difference in the 
second line. Here the Devi has been compared with autumn, 
and it has been said that Rudra destroys the people with the 
help of this form of his sister (ilyaha Sarad veil axya Ambika 
svasd say a vai esha hinasti).* Rudra, however, has been des¬ 
cribed as the husband of Ambika (Ambikapati) in the Taiihriya 
Aranyaka (X. 18), and this relationship between Rudra and 
Ambika did hold good also in the Pauranc period. Sayana in 
hi.s commentary on this passage calls Ambika, the consort ol 
Rudra, as ParvatT, the mother of the whole universe. The 
association of the goddess with hills and mountains, especially 
in her Uma form, is very old, and we find her first described 
as the daughter of the Himalaya mountain (Uma Haimavati) in 
the Kena Upcmisluid (IIT. 25). As Rudra is given the names 
ol' Gima or Giritra in the Satarudriya, so it is natural that one 
who was specially related to him in the Pauranic mythology 
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should have this close association with the hills and mountains. 
But what is specially to he noted in this Upanishadic mention 
is that the goddess is not specifically described as Rudra’s 
consort, but is conceived as personified Brahmavidya, far mores 
powerful than any of the mighty Vedic deities. 

DXtRGt, KATYAYANI, KANYA-KUMArT AND GIRISU 1A-GALRI 

The first stanza of the tenth book of the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
is worth-noting in this context. Here we find for the fust time 
several names of the goddess which came to have a special im¬ 
portance in the development of Sakti worship. This verse 
contains the Durga-gayatrl W'hich reads Kdlydyandya (Katya- 
yanyai) vidmahe Kanyd-Kumdrvh dhlrmhi tan iso Durgih 
prackodaydt (‘We think on Katyayana (KatyayanI?) and 
meditate on K any a-Kumaii; may Durgi advance us’)- Durgi 
is another form of Durga, the name par excellence in connection 
with the Sakti puja. In the second Stanza of the tenth book 
of the same Aranyaka, a very characteristic description is given 
of the goddess Durga in this way : 

Tam Agrfivarrmiii jvaiantlni 

Vairochamni karmaphaleshu jmhtdm \ 

Durgaih devifn iaranamaham prapadyo 
sutarasi tarase namah ] I 

‘I seek as my refuge the goddess Durga, who is of the colour 
of fire, burning with austerity, daughter of the sun {or of fire), 
who [s sought after for the reward of rites; adoration be to 
thy energy, O impetuous goddess’ (Muir, 0,5.7’., Vol. IV, 
p. 427). Here in this very late Vedic text we find for the first 
time some of tire outstanding traits of the goddess which were 
later so greatly developed in the epic Durga-stolras and Pauranic 
Devi-stutis. 

Katyayana is no doubt a variant (or an error?) of KatyayanI 
denoting probably the special goddess worshipped by the sages 
of the Katya-gotra (R. G. Bhandarkar, op. eit., p. 144), and 
lastly Kanya-Kumaii illustrates the virgin-daughter aspect of 
the goddess associated with the southernmost tip of India from 
a very early time. An incidental reference may be made here 
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to a well-known Greek text, part of which deals with certain 
ports of India, written by a Greek mariner of the first century 
A.D. The name of the text is the Peri pi us of the Erythraean Sea, 
in Section 58 of which the anonymous author writes. ‘There is 
another place called Comari and a harbor; hither come those 
men who i visit to consecrate themselves for the rest of their 
lives, and bathe and dwell in celibacy ; and women also do the 
same; for it is told that a goddess once dwelt here and bathed' 
(italics are mine). 7 To a foreigner, howsoever observant he 
might be, this was the way to record a fact which, read between 
the lines, seems to suggest that there lived in the extreme 
southernmost part of India a devoted band of worshippers 
of the virgin-daughter (Kanya-Kuroari) aspect ol the goddess 
from a lime earlier than the beginning of the Christian era. To 
me it appears to lie one of the earliest notices of a class o! 
Sakti-worshippers, not from an indigenous source but from a, 
foreign one, and their mode of life was pure and austere. 

We find in some late verses connected with the Satarudfiya 
section of the Maitrdyaniya Samhitd of the Krishna Yajurveda 
some Gayatn-mantras of several Pauranic deities like Tatpuru- 
sha-Mahadeva, Kumara-Karttikeya, Hastimukha-Ganesa. Cha¬ 
in rmuk ha-Brahma. Kesava-Narayana, Bhaskara-Prabhakara and 
others, ft is of interest to note that, along with these mantras , 
is found the gdyatri of Ciirisuta-Gauii, which reads Tad- 
garigtHtchydya vidmahe girbsutdya dhimaki tanno Gaitri pracho- 
dayut. Gaitri as another designation of Ganga is emphasised 
here, and the word Ganga and the epithet girisuid definitely 
emphasise the Haimavaft aspect of her Uma form mentioned in 
the Kona 11 path shad. But this section of the Samhita where 
the Gauri-gayatri occurs is even later in point of date than the 
tenth book of the Taii&rlya Aranyaka where the other names 
of the Dev! noted above arc found. They can be collectively 
dated sometime earlier than the beginning of the Christian era. 

KALI, KARALf, BHATJRAKALI, SRI, BIIA VAN 1, ETC. 

'Fire names of Kali and Karali, considered in the Pauranic 
context as the very terrific forms of the great goddess Dtirga, 
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are first met with in die Mundaka I'panishtul; but here they 
denote two of the seven tongues of Agni. The sevenAonguc 
lluming fire is described by the sage in this way 

Kali Karali cha Mono jaw cha 

Sulohitd yd cha sudhumravarm 1 

Sphidm£ini Visvaruchi cha devi 

lelayamdnc i itl sdpiajihvdh !' (M.U. 1- 2, ) 

The names of the tongues KarSH, Mano^a Sdo- 

hi-ta Sudhumravama, Sphuhngim and Visvaruchi.. . . 

of the names distinctly reminds us of that of the ap a-. ■ 

of the subsequent times. Of the seven, the first two _arc _ 
mon designations of the fierce aspect of the Devi m the 
Pauranic age. Reference has already been made in tie pie 
cediim lecture to the temple of Karala-Chamimda and hei wot-* 
shipper the Kapalika Aghoragraiita, described by BhavabhuU 
in his Malalimddhava. The third name m this list, Manojava 
has been compared by Weber with Manojavas ^ the 
designations of Yama, which is given to the god of death in 
Urn Vdjasaneyi Samhitd (V. II). Weber raises the question 
whether this was the reason why the Devi was described as the 
consort of the god of death in some of the Puranas. 1 he last 
in the list of the Sapta-MatriM is Chamunda, and she is des¬ 
cribed in some late texts as YamI or the consort of Yama. 

BhavanT, a very popular name of the Devi in (lie i aumnic 
Sakti worship, is (he female form of Bhava the peaceful a spec 
of Rudra-Siva, as Rudrani designates the consort of Rudra the 
terrific aspect of the god. Bhadrakah may be interpreted as 
an auspicious and pacific form of Kali, the terrific deity. 
These names occur in such late Vedic texts as the Sankhyayam- 
and // iranwkesi-griI>yasutra. A beautiful description o Sn- 
i akshmi is found in (he Sri-sukla of (he Rigveda-partstshta m 
the nth stanza of which she is called a moon-1,ke golden- 
coloured deer decorated with gold and silver ornaments 
(Hiranyavamam harinlm suvarmrajatasrajdm} Chandmm 
hinuumtyim Lakshmuh jdtuvedo mamdvaha). It is hem 
perhaps that we meet the name Lakshin, for the first time, 
though the name Sri appears to have been earlier. The Sola- 
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pat Jut Brahmana (XL 4, 1 14.) gives us an inieresting account 
about the origin of Sri, which is hi some way similar to the 
story of the origin of Pallas-Athene as narrated in Greek; 
mythology. Srl-Laksimii docs not seem to bear any direct 
connection with the Tantffc form of Sakti worship: but the 
developed concept of Mahalakshim appears to have played a 
prominent part in the Tanlric ritualism. Sri-Laksftmi is con¬ 
sidered mainly as the goddess of wealth, good fortune and pros¬ 
perity ; but she was also specifically associated with the com¬ 
posite god Vasudeva^Vishnu of the Pancharatra form of reli¬ 
gion. It has been shown in our third lecture that she personi¬ 
fied the instrumental and material causes (Kriyusakti and 
Bhiitikikti) at the root of creation, the guiding efficient cause 
(Jchchhasakii) being personified by her consort, Para- 
Vasudeva, 

progress of Sakti worship 

The literary data collected above prove that the worship 
of the female principle was gradually making its headway; 
but it had not reached as yet the stage when it could hud a 
recognised place in the religious systems of the country. Much 
of its form is uncertain ; but still it can be said that they 
undoubtedly contain a lot of materials which throw some help¬ 
ful light on its later development. The epic literature bears 
explicit indications regarding the upsurge of the cult in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, and it appears to have been 
systematised to a great extent by the beginning of the Gupta 
peripdL The Ramdyana does not contain any clear and definite 
evidence about the position of the cult in its early and late 
sections* The story of Rama’s worship of the goddess Durga 
for her help in his efforts to destroy Ravaria when he was in 
difficulty about this hard task as narrated in some late Puranas 
such as the Devlhhagavata and Kali ha, and in the Bengali 
Ra may an a of Krh'tivasa does not occur in the original Sans¬ 
krit. Ramuyana ascribed to Valmlki. In the original Sanskrit 
text the story is iiihat Agastya advised Rama in his difficulty to 
recite ceremonially the Adityahridaya-stava in honour of the 
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sun-god', which lie taught to Rama, in order that lie might kill 
Ravtuia, The great hero followed Agastya’s advice and became 
successful in the end. This evidence does not prove that the 
worship of the goddess was unknown at the time when this 
sect ion of the lesser epic was composed ; but it might indicate 
that it did not then attain to very great importance. ^ 1 he two 
Durga-stotras in the main Mahabhamtu, one m the Virataparva 
(IVjS) recited by Yudhishthira, and the other in the Blushniupavva 
(VI. 23) uttered by Avjuna on the advice of Krishija, and the 
third (Arya-Slava) included in the Harivaimu (Vishnupai va. 
Chapter III), however, throw a hood of light on the constituents 
and position of the Sakti cult when these laudatory Devi-stutis 
were composed. Some scholars think that the first of the two 
Durga-stotras is 'an interpolation, and according to R. Cr. 
Bhandarkar, it was a much shorter version of the Arya-stava 
of the Khila (supplement) Harivamsa, He gave a summary 
of the two Durga hymns of the main Mahabhuruta and, after 
carefully scanning them, picked out the various strands in the 
composition of this form of Sakti worship. 3 A careful and 
comparative study of the three hymns leaves no doubt that, 
by the time they were composed, a great deal of development 
had taken place in the worship of tire goddess and many 
elements, Vedic, epic and Puranic and some definitely non- or 
un-Aryan, had merged to give it its developed shape. 

THE ARYA-STAVA AND THE DURGA-S l'OTRAS 

The speciality of (lie Arya-stava lies in its close-knit struc¬ 
ture and its disposition of the various strands in the woiship 
of the goddess, in the first three or four verses, stress is laid 
on her Aryan element, she being addressed as Arya, Narayani, 
Tri bhuvanesvarl, Sri, Ratri, Katyayani and Kausiki (the 
goddess worshipped by the sages of the Katya and Kusika gotras). 
In the following few couplets (6-10), her association with 
hills, particularly the Vindhyas, rivers, eaves, forests and 
gardens, her connection with various domestic and wild animals, 
the fact of her being worshipped with great veneration by 
non-Aryan tribes like the Sabaras, the Barbaras and thei 
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Puhndas, are highlighted. This non-Aryan aspect of the 
Devi is further emphasised by such names as Aparna, Nagm-o 
SabarT (efi, its Mahayana counterpart Parna-Sabari meaning the 
leaf-clad Sahara, woman). etc,-, attributed to her in other con¬ 
texts', 1 hen are given some of her various names and charac¬ 
teristic attributes, among which are included her da lighter ship 
ol. Nan dago pa and sisterhood of Baladeva (she is Ekanaiiisa 
in this aspect) ; she is the personified death and is 
very fond of wine, meat and sacrifice ; she \s both LakshmT 
and AJakshml; she is the mother of the mantras and the 
gciyatri of the. gods ; she personifies the virginity of the: young 
maidens and the good fortune of the married ladles, and so on. 
She pervades the whole- universe with its constituents of all 
movable and immovable things, and she is the saviour in all 
sorts of danger, arising from war, raging fire, river-banks (he., 
danger of being drowned in the river after stepping into lit 
from the hanks), thieves, vast uncharted fields' (fear of being 
lost, in them), life away from home, incarceration due to royal 
disfavour, the striking of enemies, and all other sources of 
danger to life. Lastly the reciter of the siava prays that "his 
mind, conception and heart may always be concentrated on 
her, she may protect him from all sins, and it behoves her to 
grant him her benediction; (Tvayi me hridayam devi tvayi 
chitfath mcmastayi 1 Rakshn math survu.pcipebJiyaJ ? prasadaih 
kartumarhasi ). In this spontaneous outpouring of the heart 
of a fervent devotee of the goddess Ary a, every sentiment ist 
pure and sublime ; though there is something of fear i;n her 
association with hills, mountains- and wild animals, yet there 
is not the least hint abemt the sensual character of one form of 
Tantric Sakti worship. 

The .two D urea-stair as also contain no reference to this 
aspect of the Devi in the many names and epiitfieits that havd 
been attributed to her by Yudhishthira and Arjiina. The first 
Pandava describes her as the beloved of Narayana. born in the. 
family 0 f Na.nda.gopa, the destroyer of the Asuras, as having 
preserved the three worlds ns a virgin resorting to the life dona 
vo _ w of celebacy, residing in the Vindhya mountain ; she is 
Kali and MahakaL, she loves wine, blood and meat, bei.ii 2 
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offered to her; as she saves her devotees from various duresses 
and misfortunes, she is sometime called Durga. The third 
Panel a va not only ascribes some of these names and epithets 
to her, but praises her as Arya, Kapall, Kamil, BhandrakaSI, 
Chandi, KatyayanI, KausikT, carrying a standard made up of 
a bunch of peacock feathers, fond of buffalo’s blood, sister of 
Krishna (here named Gopendra), sow-faced, producer of 
edible roots and plants (SakanibharT), Brahmavidya, Vedasruti, 
Savitri, Vedamafa, Skaudamata, etc. A careful analysis of 
these names arid attributes ascribed to the great goddess helps 
us to know something about the various factors that contri¬ 
buted to die growth and development of die concept of the 
composite goddess. In this, sublime love as well as fear played 
their requisite parts, and Aryan, non-Aryan and folk elements 
also contributed much. Rut we cannot say that the erotic sensual 
element that formed !the principal feature of one form of 
Tantric Sakti worship of the subsequent times had anything to 
do with the development of the cult up to this period'; 0 

DEVl-STUTIS IN THE MAKKANDEYA IT: RAN A 

rt will not be possible for me to discuss exhaustively in the 
shoal; space of this lecture the very extensive Puranic data that 
throw a lot of light on the development of tire cult in the post 
epic-period. But a critical and analytical study of the four 
Devl-stutis, such as Brahma-stiin, ■SakradPsnui, Vishnunmya- 
stava and Namyant-sttdi, specially the last one, of die DevT- 
Mahatmya k hand a of the Mdrkandeya Parana, one of the 
early and authoritative Puranas, helps us to know much about 
die nature of the Puranic Sakti worship. Brahma and the 
other gods, being harassed from time to time by the Asuias 
like Madhu and Kaitabha. Mahishasura, Sumbha, Nisumbha 
and others, resorted to- the Devi and propitiated her by earnest 
and one-soLiled prayers m order that she might destroy their 
enemies. Brahma at one time was very much in danger of 
losing his life at the hands of the two demon brothers, Madhu 
and Kaitabha, in spite of his sitting close to Vishnu, for the 
latter was lying in deep Yogic sleep under (he influence of thei 
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Devi in her Yoganidra aspect. On Brahma’s earnest prayer 
to her (Bmhma-siuti) she took away her spell, and I he god 
saved Brahma by killing the A suras. At another time Mahi- 
shastira, a mighty demon, had abjectly defeated the gods and, 
after driving them of the heavenly kingdom, was ruling there in 
their place. The Devas resorted to Vishnu and Siva in their 
predicament and told them of their miseries. The latter, along 
with the remaining member of the triad, Brahma, became very 
angry, and 6 ouf of the accumulated anger and energy of the 
three and of all the other gods appeared a female covering the 
three worlds with her resplendence* (Atulam Ultra taitejah 
sar vadeva-sanrajam \ Eleast ham tadabhunndn vydptalokatrayam 
tvisha ). It was this goddess born out of the concentrated 
power of all the gods who supplied to her their respective 
weapons, that killed M all isha sura and his retinue after a great 
fight. Indra and other gods relieved of their danger uttered a 
pean of praise to the Dev! in the fullness of their heart (Sakrddi- 
stuti). At a third time, the gods were very much harassed again 
by the it wo Asura brothers. Surnbha and Nisumbha, and they 
had to resort to their protectress, the all-pervading goddess' 
Vishnu may a, another aspect of the Devi, with fulsome prayers 
and adoration (Vishnu may d-stava). She killed the two mighty 
demon rulers with their vast Asura army, and Ihus saved the 
gods. The gods wi th Indra and Agni at Their head recited the 
best of praise, known as Ndrdyam-stufi., and this propitiated her. 
All this mythology about the goddess is recounted by the sage 
Medhas to the king Suratiia and his companion, the merchant 
Samadhh who wanted to know from him the origin and nature* 
of the goddess MaMmaya pervading the whole world with her 
snares of illusion. 

The Rishi Medhas rightly replies to the query of Surat ha 
that Though the goddess Mahamaya is eternal, and Ibis universe 
M her visible farm, and she pervades all. yet there are many 
accounts (current) about her origin and appearance (in various 
ages’), which you may hear from me' (Nilyaiya sa jaganumrli-' 
staya sarvamidath tat am T at ha pi tatsamutpaitirhahudhd 
&ruyafmh mama). Then he relates with appropriate details the 
various episodes connected with her different manifestations. 
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The studs which are very skilfully interspersed in (his account 
contain, like the epic Duryd-stotras and Aryd-sitava noted above, 
references to her Vedic strand, to her peaceful and terrific forms, 
her three aspects as the mother, the sister and the daughter, her 
saviour aspect, as well as tier several other features; but 
these Pa uranic laudations show that their author closed 
his eye on the non-Aryan strand of the composite goddess, 
for there is no explicit reference to this aspect of her. The 
Ndrdymn-stuti, the most extensive of these hymns-, speaks of 
her VaishnavTsakti sustaining the whole universe (cf. the 
Bhagavadyifa passage praknimi vlddhi me parcitn ' Jlvahhifidm 
imhdbdho yayedam dharyate jagai), her Matrika forms (the num¬ 
ber of the mothers in this context is 9 in place of the usual 7) and 
her Lakshnn, Sarasvatl, Narayam. KatvayanT, Durga, BhadrakalT, 
Ambika and other manifestations. In the last 14 couplets of 
this section of the DevT-mahatmya (On XI, 41-54), the Dev! 
recites her various future manifestations in different ages for the 
purpose of destroying the evil-doers, and for sustaining the 
world; these occasional assumptions of different forms by her 
are Yogamaya (the daughter of Nanda and Yasoda), Rakta- 
dantika, Sat&kshI, Sakambharl, Durya, Bhlma and Bhramari 
in different ages and different regions. In the last verse of this 
canto she concludes her statement, assuring the gods just in 
the Bhagavadglta vein, that 'whensoever (the world) will face 
such troubles through the appearance of the demons (evil and 
wicked persons), 1 shall incarnate myself and destroy the 
enemies’ (Ittham yada yadd hddhd ddnavotihd hhavishyati \ 
Tadd i add v a dr yd Ii am karts! t ydn i yarlsarh k shay at n )« 

THE Sakti-pitha concept 

Reference has just been made to the manifestation of the 
Devi as Bhlma. This form was assumed by her in the Himalaya 
mountain for the protection of the Munis by destroying their 
Rakshasa enemies. We know from other sources, the epic and 
foreign literature, that she manifested herself as such in the 
heart of Gandhara (modern Peshawar District) on the western 
side of Lhe Indus. The Malulbhdrata states that the Bhlma-sthana 
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was beyond the Panjab and there was a Yofti-hradu in its vicinity 
where the pious devotees of the DevT used to bathe before pay- 
ing homage to the goddess (III. 82. 84If,), the Great Epic 
also enumerates in this context three sakta-pTLha shrines over 
the organ and two breasts of the Devi. The mythology of 
VishnuN dismembering the dead body of Sad, which Siva was 
carrying on his shoulder in great grief after bei death (this is 
a part of the Dakshayajna episode already noted in a previous 
lecture), is intimately associated with this aspect of Sakti 
worship. The reference by Hilten Thsang to the same sanctuary 
contains more detailed information which is worth-noting in 
this connection. He mentions a fairly high peak known as 
Bhlrnadevi-parvata in the centre ol; Gandhara which possesses 
a likeness or image of Mahesvara’s spouse RhlmadevT of daik 
blue stone. According to local accounts, this was a natural 
image of the goddess : it was a great resort of devotees fiom 
ail parts of India. At the foot of the mountain was a. temple 
to Mahesvara-deva in which the ash-besmearing TTrthikas per¬ 
formed much worship 1 . 10 A few things deserve special notice 
here : the description of the object of worship as her natural 
likeness, the wide-spread sanctity of the shrine, the presence of 
a Siva temple at the foot of the hill, where the Pasupatas con¬ 
gregated and worshipped. Most of these fit very well with the 
mythology about the falling of the dismembered limbs of SatT : 
the first wife of Siva, in various places of India, which came to 
be known as so many Sakti-pi Liras. The deep love of Siva lor 
his wife made him to keep guard over her multiple remains in 
all these places, he., shrines of Siva were built .not far from 
those of Sakti. The Chinese pilgrim's description of the 
image as her natural likeness most probably contains an allusion 
to the aniconic form of the object of worship, representing the 
various limbs. All these very well establish that the Pltha- 
puja concept was much in vogue in the middle of the seventh 
century, it being difficult to determine when it first came into 
existence. 11 Another additional and useful information we get 
from this passage is that, in this Sakla-pitha. the shrine of the 
Bhairava guard (Siva) was the haunt of the Pasupatas. D. C. 
Sircar while editing a manuscript named Pifhanimaya or Maha- 
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pithamrupatm in Ihe collection of the Asiatic Society has collected 
much useful and valuable information about this aspect ot 
Sakti worship. He has shown that, though the general tradition* 
about the number of the Sakti-pUhas in modern Bengal is fifty- 
one. there are different numbers given in different Purunas. and 
sometimes their individual names also differ. 1 - 

OTHER ASPECTS OF DEVI WORSHIP 

The mother aspect of the Devi can be traced back probably 
to proto-historic times as has been shown earlier, hi the 
historic period the number of the divine mothers is general y 
accepted as seven (Sapta-matrika). their names being usually 
associated with some major and minor gods of the Biahmantca 
Hindu pantheon. They are Brahroam, Mahesvari Kauman 
Vaishnavl, VarahT. Indian! and Chamundi. In the Devi- 
nmhatmva account of the fight of the Devi with the Asuras; the 
number of the Matfikas is given as 9, by the addition of two 
names Sivadutl and Narasiiiihl. But other lists are also given 
in comparatively late texts, their number varying, sometimes 
even rising to 16 with Gaurl in the beginning (Gauryadi- 
shodaia-niatrika). The worship of the divine mothers was 
also very inlima.te.lv associated with the Tarttnc form ot Sakti 
worship wherein primarily fear played the most prominent part 
Varahamihira refers to the worship of the Matrigana in general, 
without specifying their number and names; but his description 
of their exclusive worshippers as Mandalakrumavidah has got a 
special significance to be commented on later. Varahamihira 
also refers to Ekanamsa, the sister of Baladeva and Krishna, 
whose figure may be eight-, four- and two-armed and should 
be placed between the images of the two brothers. Hie epic 
and Pauranic stutis also emphasise this aspect, as well as the 
daughter aspect of the Devi which latter was also noted by a 
Greek sailor as early as the second half of the first century A.D. 
Another important aspect of the Devi is her concept as the 
personification of tlie vegetation.spirit, which is emphasised by 
her name SakambharT already noted. This finds a clear 
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in the autumnal worship of Durga in Bengal, which is based on 
much earlier authority. R. F. Chanda rightly observes, ‘This 
worship of Navapatrika js but a survival of the agrarian phase 
of: Durga-worship’. 13 The nine plants are regarded as the nine 
forms of Durgii who dwells in every one them. 

The aspects of the Devi noted above are mostly of the pacific 
01 deb two o! the Matrikas, Varahi and Chamunda, however, 
specifying to some extent her terrific and Tantric form. Mytho¬ 
logically her most important aspect is that of Mahishasura- 
mardini, the mythology about which forms the main topic of 
the Devi-mahatmya. It is fierce in this sense that here she 
appears as a great fighter and destroyer of the demons ; but she is 
really compassionate at heart. This is thus beautifully expressed 

in veise 21 of the Sakriidi-stuti of the DevT-mahatmy'a_‘To 

what may this prowess be compared ? And wherein is thy form 
most chalining, which strikes fear amongst foes ? Compassion 
in mind and relentlessness in battle are seen in thee, O goddess, 
who bestowesl boons even on the three worlds’. 14 This form 
of the goddess has been specially popular in the DevT-pfija 
from the early Gupta period onwards, and one of "its earliest 
representations is found on the facade of the Varalia cave at 
Udayagiri (near Bhilsa, Madhya Pradesh) noted in my second 
lecture on Vaishnavism. The cave relief can be definitely 
dated in the first or second year of the 5th century A.D . and 
.t is interesting to note that the goddess, already endowed with 
twelve hands (two of which stretch an iguana), is shown pierc¬ 
ing the hod'y of the buffalo demon with a spear, her feet being 
firmly planted on his neck. This fittingly illustrates the DevT- 
nmhatmya description of the fighting goddes ^-Evamuktva 
samutpaiya sarudha turn malum tram [ Padmdkramya kanthe 
cha £u!e>jainumatadayai (in, 37). The iguana is also to 'be 
found sometimes associated with much earlier tiny figures of 
the mother goddesses and with much later figures of ParvatT 
{DMk p. 192). The mode of illustrating this theme became 
so common in medieval India, especially Eastern India, that 
numerous images of this aspect of the goddess with 
far more elaboration have come down to us. The medieval 
image of Nava-Durga from Porsha (Dmajpur District, North 
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Bengal), an extremely rare type of icon, shows nine figures of 
MaliIxhasuramardini", one comparatively big 18-armed main 
figure in the centre with eight other 16-armed mini mure re¬ 
plicas grouped round it. The whole composition corresponds 
fairly well to the description of the goddess Nava-Durga given 
in tlie Bhavlshya Parana / the central figure of the composite 
relief stands for Ugrachanda, the eight others representing 
Rudrachanda, Praehanda, Chandogra, Chandanayika, Chanda, 
Chandavatl, Chandarupa and Atichandika. 15 

TANTRISM AND SAKTI WORSHIP 

That Tantrism in its general sense of systematised ritualism 
of a particular character, much different from the Vedie one, 
was applicable to the other major cults like Vaishnavism and 
Saivism has already been mentioned. Bui in its application 
to Sakti worship it had some special significance': There is 
no doubt 'that, in the early phase of the cult in Lis Tantric form, 
the element of fear played the most prominent part. In fact 
the word tantra is first met with in a somewhat fragmentary 
inscription dated in the Malava year 480 (423-24 A.D.) found 
at Gangdhair in Malwa. The inscription records among other 
things that one Mayurakshaka, a minister of Visvavarman, the 
father of Kumaragupta Fs feudatory Bandhuvarman, 'caused! 
to !>e built for' the sake of his religious merit this very terrible 

abode.. . filled full of female ghouls, of (he Divine 

Mothers, who utter loud and tremendous shouts in joy, (and) 
who stir up the (very) oceans with the mighty wind rising from 
the magic rites of their religion\ The extract is Fleet’s trans¬ 
lation of the passage which deserves special notice, for in the 
English rendering a few important points are missed. The 
original i s —Matfnmncha prarnudit a oh amityarth a-ni hradininai i i 

la > it rod hhuta prah ala-pci van ad va rt t i t-dmhhonui hlnam . 

(porlion broken) paten? 2 idati 1 dakim-stunprakinicti /1 vemmtyu - 
pnv i 1 nti [mtisachi \ *o ' k a ray at pun yah e t o h . 1G T he wo rd s tan t ra 
and da him have been rendered into English as ‘magic rites of 
religion’ and 4 female ghouls’ : but they should have been left 
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untranslated. The word vmmityugra also deserves comment 
in this context, for the temple of the Matrikas could not be 
terrific by itself. It was the terrible nature of the rites, indulged 
in by the votaries of the Divine Mothers in and near it in 
course of their peculiar form of worship, that gave the name to 
it, an early example of attributing the quality of the things to the 
container itself. We do not know the details about the grim rites 
which were of Taritnc character (the very word ttmtra being 
used in this context), in which ithe Da-kinls had some notable 
part to play. 

DA KLIN IS AND YOGINIS 

Who are the DakitiTs? In much later Tan trie texts the 
names of Dakiois, Lakims and Sakinls are mentioned. In this list, 
the first and the last are comparatively ancient. We shall pre¬ 
sently say something about the Yoginls. The later lexicons 
explain the name Dak ini as a special kind of tire attendants 
of Kali {Dakim KaUmna vise shah} . But Kali made her debut 
as a fierce goddess in Tan trie Sakti worship at a comparatively 
late age. This word, however, occurs in an inscription of the 1 
first quarter of the fifth century A.D. P. C. Bagchi suggested 
that these subordinate deities might have been imported from 
Western Tibet and incorporated in Tantric ritualism. This 
view was partly endorsed by S. B. Das Gupta who traced its root 
in the word daka used in Tibet in the sense of c a wise man\ 
the particular term beino its feminine form/ 17 But the sugges¬ 
tions are unacceptable on account of this early epigraphie 
evidence. The inscription particularly emphasises the shouting 
propensity of the Mothers and their attendants, and the word 
daka and dakim may be of purely Indian origin. The sug¬ 
gestion may be supported by the interesting word ghoshhu 
(ghosha and daka mean the same thing) occurring in the 
Atharvaveda to denote the female attendants of the terrific 
god Rudrad^ The word YoginI, so far as I know, does not 
occur in any early Gupta inscriptions; but the negative evidence 
does not militate against their fairly early existence as objects 
of worship in the Tantric Sakta ritualism from the early medieval 
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period onwards. Their number is slated, in the late Purlinas 
like the Agni and others and some Sakta lexis, as 64 (Chatuh- 
shashti-YogmT). The Agm Parana in its 146th Chapter (1st 
Part) fixes the number of Divine Mothers as eight, each of 
whose name is preceded bv the name of the terrific goddess 
Oh a murid a— Ch amunda- B rahma nl, Chain und a-Mahes va ri, etc., 
the last two being Chamunda-ChandT and Chamunda-TsanT; 
the second part of the chapter gives the names of the 
Ash lash taka goddesses (8><8=64) who belong to Uie line of 
Ch amunda and are worshipped in mandaJas (v. 20— Chamundd- 
kuiasamhhutd mandale pujitd jaye). That these Ashtashtaka 
goddesses were worshipped in mandaias is fully proved not only 
by the evidence of this comparatively late Parana, but by a few r 
extant group shrines (usually circular, rarely rectangular) be¬ 
longing to the medieval period. Mention may be made here 
of the Bheraghat (near Jabalpur), Khajuraho, HIrapur (near 
Bhubaneswar, Orissa) and Ranjpur Jharial (near Sambalpur, 
Orissa) temple complexes of the 64 Yoginls. They mostly 
belong to the early medieval period, and. with the exception 
of the Khajuraho complex, are round in from. This particular 
arrangement of the shrines helps us to understand the significance 
of the expression Mandalakramamtah used by Varahamihira 
to denote the devotees of the Divine Mothers. It will be 
impossible for me to go into further details about these 
structures in the short time at my disposal, for they require 
a separate study, 

DEVI WORSHIP IN ORISSA 

Orissa is full of medieval Tantric remains emphasising the 
great prevalence of this form of Sakti worship in the country. 
I) M. Bhaltacharya’s striking discover}' of the fact that the 
Paippalada Sakha of the Atharvaveda is still being ceremonially 
studied by a fairly large number of Oriva R rah mams who aver 
Him it was being studied in their country from time immemorial 
explains why Tantrism was so much prevalent there. It is a 
Lu [ lhat the Tantric Saklas set a great store on the fourth Veda, 
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and a good part of their ritualism might have been based on it. 
Group or separate representations of the 7 (rarely -8) Divine 
Mothers have been found in different parts of Orissa, of which 
Varahi and Chamnnda stand for the terrific, weird and uncanny 
aspect of the goddess. The area surrounding Jajpnr is known 
as Viraja-kshelra, and the town itself contains a Devi shrine, 
and,. separate Matrika images are found there in the temple 
preempts There are images of the Sapta-Maipka hanked by 
Virabhadra and Ganesa on either side on the bank of the 

at, andeya lank at Puri; they are still being worshipped. A 
particular variety of temple architecture described by the Oriya 
,silpis as Khakhara was adopted by them to build shrines of the 
different aspects of the goddesses. The Vaital Den I and the. 
jaun temples of Bhubaneswar, the Varahi temple of Chaurasi 
(a^ village near Kakatpur in the Puri District), and the 
Gangesvan temple at Beyalisbati near Gop (Puri District) 

- i\ jx _ j he first and die third require special notice 

in this context. Inside the main sanctum on the back and the 
two side walls of the first are as many as 15 images including 
tho* of the two guards of the Mothers, and the highly emaciated 
and terrific figure of Cha.mmda seated on a corpse (pretdmid) 
appearing as the central deity, a weird and skinny figure of a 
two-armed Bhairava (a sMiwka ?) with tjrdhva-lmga feature 
and wearing a skull garland having a severed head in'front and 
a jackal devouring a dead body, and a few other figures These 
dentures of the Vaital Demi characterise in a way the .mini 
nature of the shrine and naturally remind us of the vmmtvuym 
° " ,0 Gangdhar s'tone inscription. 

the varahi temple at chaurasi 

The Vaital-temple belongs to about the 8th century A.D. 
or a itt e earlier, while the Chaurasi Varahi shrine is about two 
oen unes ater. Inside the front covered projection (rnukha- 
mandapa or tagamdmna) of the main shrine are two loose 

Z S 7 1\ lhC Varahi, one two. 

armed and the other four-armed the first holding a fish and 
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kapdla in her hands. 1 hese two might have been brought from 
some nearby smaller shrines of the same Matrika after they 
were destroyed. The very big image (6' I"x2' 9") of the two- 
armed Varahi enshrined in the main sanctum holds in her right 
hand a matsya and in her left hand a kapdla (thus emphasising 
two of the pancha-makliras, matsya and madya, the kapdla 
lieing used as a cup for drinking wine) and is seated on the 
back of a crouching buffalo. But some of the reliefs carved 
round the outer sides of the vimdtta are very interesting from 1 
our point of view. They are possibly some of the earliest illus¬ 
trations of the erotic sensual element associated in a compara¬ 
tively late period with the Tantric Sakta ritualism. The eight 
reliefs carved on the top sections of the papas (outer ribs of the 
walls) appeal to illustrate in a way the ushta kuniakalapra y< y^a 
((lie practice of eight types of the art of love) as described in 
die fourth patala of an unedited Tantric text, Kattlctclmdamani 
by name, written in the Oriya script but: in the Sanskrit language. 
Nic eight modes of (he art of love are named (I) vast karma, 
U) sammnha, (3) akarshaaa, (4) yonydhhisheka, (5) pura- 
xcharapa, (6) rajahpdua. (7) prastdva and (8) nivnli. It is very 
strange that the early 9th-10th century reliefs on the walls of 
die vimdna of the Varahi temple of Chaurasi correspond in 
■ i remarkable manner to the textual description of the eight 
modes. I know of no other such comparatively early shrine of 
Varahi or any other Matrika where such erotic reliefs are found. 
In the old Kanika State of Orissa, there are some medieval 
Varahi shrines, and as many as five types of the images of the 
Tantric goddess are worshipped there. The Vdrain Tantra 
(Sans, text in the Oriya script) names them as Svapna-, 

( lumda-, Malta-, Knchohhra- and Matsya-Varahi, and des- 
rnhes each of them. The description of the last variety 
corresponds to a great extent to the main image of the Chaurasi 
Varahi temple.** It seems that: the cult of Varahi nourished 
as ail adjunct of the Tantric form of Sakti worship in medieval 
India, especially in its eastern and central parts, for 1 know of 

many reliefs of the goddess, some in the Museum collections 
ami others in situ. 
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EROTICISM AND SENSUAL LOVE IN TANTRIC SaKTTPL'JA 

The erotic and sensual element in Tan trie Sakti pujd will 
not be discussed in this lecture which deals mainly with sonie 
essential features of the early phase of the cult, especially 
from its developmental point of view. It cannot be definitely 
determined when it first made its appearance as one of the most 
essential elements of the cult; but it cannot be gainsaid that 
this is given undue importance in comparatively late texts. 
The temple-reliefs in Orissa, Khajuraho and other places, which 
are grossly sensual in character and which might have had some 
distant association with this form of Sak'ti worship are mostly 
comparatively late. The practice might have been present in 
an incipient form in earlier times; but it was certainly not given 
so much prominence as much later archaeological and literary 
data appear to establish. James Needham has suggested some 
connection between the erotic-sensual clement in Chinese ritualism 
with that of the medieval Tan trie religion of India. The latter 
appears to have been influenced to a great extent by the 
former This conclusion is supported by the tradition recorded 
in some late East Indian texts which lay down that a particular 
form ot Tara worship (the ritualism of Mahachlna-Tara) was 
introduced into India by Vasishtha from Mahachma. The 
story goes that the sage went there and saw Buddha drinking 
wine in the company of women. On his surprise at this, 
Buddha explained to him the real nature of this ritualism, and 
Vasishtha introduced it in this country. H. P. Shashi long ago 
suggested that there was a particular branch of Tantric 
Sakti-puja of the Paschimasasana bearing Kuh'fikamaia and 
other names with a vast bulk of literature associated wifth them, 
which might have been brought into this country from outside; 
he cited a verse from one of the manuscripts connected with 
this branch in support of his view. 20 All these points and 
various others connected with Sakta theology in its early 
form and laler developments wilt be discussed by me separately 
in a work dealing with the later phases of the major Pauranic 
mid Tantric religions. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Indians like most other ancient nations of the world 
worshipped the sun-god in a general way from a very early 
period. The Indus Valley dwellers of the proto-historic limes 
might also have done so, though we have no definite means of 
knowing this from the remains they left us. Surya with some 
of his various aspects came to play a great part in the religious 
life of the Rigvedic people, and the solar divinities continued to 
claim deep respect from the Indians of the later Vedie age. The 
epic literature also contains many references to their worship, 
and other old texts, both Brahma nical and Buddhist, testify to 
the veneration of tire sun-god by the people in general. In 
ihe course of time a cult centering round the deity might have 
developed in indigenous lines with no foreign element influencing 
it. But sonic of the Puranas like the Bhavishya, Samba, Varnha , 
Agtri, etc., and several other texts show that the East Iranian 
form of sun worship, introduced Into India about the beginning of 
the Christian era, came to reorientate the cult in Northern India 
tb a very great extent. This fact lias been further corroborated 
by a large mass of archaeological data. The story of the 
development of the cult in its two-fold form is a fascinating 
one and deserves to be told with care. 

EARLY VEDIC REFERENCES TO T HE SUN 

1 he hymns of the Rigveda are full of references to Surya 
and his various aspects, and testify to the great veneration in 
which they were held, the god was given many names such as 
Suvita, Pusha, Bhaga, Vivasvan, Mitra, Aryama and Vishnu, 
emphasising his different aspects, Surya ‘the most concrete of 
die solar deities was directly connected with the visible luminous 
orb 1 , and a number of qualifies and functions were assigned to 
him. Savita, ‘the stimulator of everything 3 (sar vasya pmsavfta — 
Nhukta, X. 31), denoted his abstret qualities. Pusba specified 
The benevolent power of the sun manifested chiefly as a pastoral 
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deity 1 . Bhaga, according lo Yaska, presides over the forenoon, 
his association with Shiva being a little indefinite. The name is 
the Indian form of the Indo-European word hogu meaning 'god 7 
its Iranian counterpart being hagha used as one of the attributes 
of Ahura Mazda. The word hhagavat in Sanskrit was derived 
from it. Vivas van appears to have originally represented the 
rising sun ; but like the Avestan Vivahhanb the first mortal that 
prepared haoma (Vcdic soma), he came to be regarded as the 
first Sacrifice^ the ancestor of the human race. MEtra’s connec¬ 
tion with Surya is a little obscure in the Rigveda, he being mainly 
associated there with another IndoTmnian god Vanina, His 
later Iranian aspect in a modified form exercised its great 
influence on North Indian sun worship. Aryamia, also an Indo- 
Iranian deity, is so much devoid of individual traits as to be left 
out of the list of gods in the Naighantuka, Vishnu is the most 
interesting of the different solar dry in it ids. It has been shown 
mi Lecture IL how, from the position of a solar deity mainly 
celebrated for his march across the sky in three great strides, 
he became one of the principal constituents of the composite 
cult-god of the Bhagavata or Vaishnava religion. 

THU AD1TYAS AND NAVAGRAHAS 

Most of the deities mentioned above along with a few others 
like Arms a , Daksha, Martanda, etc., came to constitute in different 
groupings and. contexts, a special class .of gods collectively known 
as the Adilyas, ‘sons of Aditit though Aditi was also regarded 
as the mother of all the other Vcdic. divinities. The number 
of the Adilyas was indefinite in early Vedic texts, if being sub- 
sequenly raised to twelve (Dvadasaditya). Six Adilyas are men¬ 
tioned in the Rigveda (II. 27) : they are Mitra, Arayama, Bhaga, 
Varuna Daksha and Aihsa. In one context, the Satapatha 
Brahnuma fixes the number at eight by adding the name 
of Martanda to seven of the list noted above, while in two other 
contexts (IV. 1.2, 8: XT. 6.3, 8) ft raises the number to twelve, 
they being identified with the 12 months. The epics, Puranas 
and other later texts accept the number and usually name them 
as (1) Dhala, (2) Mi Era. (3) Aryanm, (4) Rudra, (5) Varuna, 
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(6) Surya, (7) Bhaga, (8) Vivasvam (9) Puslia, (10) Savita, 
(Tl) Tvashta and (12) Vishnu. Many of the solar deities of 
the Vedic period are found here. Two of the list, Dhabi and 
Rudra. arc the VedV prototypes of the Puianic Brahma and 
Siva, the two along with Vishnu constituting the orthodox 
Brahmanical triad. 

Some observations may be made here regarding the place of 
the so-called Nava-graha in Brahmanical ritual ism before further 
development of sun worship through the ages is considered. 

I he names of these group gods are-- Ravi, Soma, Mangala, 
Budha, Bnhaspati, Sukra, Sani, Rahu and Ketu. ft should 
be seen that, barring the first two and last two of the names, 
Ihe rest are all £ planets\ and their worship partly along with 
that of the Adilyas came lo occupy a very important position in 
the Panranic religious. The Navagrahas were worshiped by all 
to avert danger arising out ol' the anger of these 'gods 7 , and the 
particular ceremony was known by the name of grahayaga or 
svastyayana , But the word graha does not occur in this sense in 
the Saiiihita or Brahmam texts, nor do we find a clear mention 
of it with this definite connotation in the Aranyaka, Upanisbad 
and even epic Literature* The Mahabhamta and R a may ana 
make rare mention of live grahas, but do not name them. It is 
only in some Srariti texts, specially ?n the Puranas that rules arc 
laid down for the performance of the grahayaga. The Matsya, 
Agni and a few oher Puranas as wvll as the YdjnvalkyasmnU refer 
to such rules elaborately and give the names of the nine in 
correct order. Their worship was thus comparatively late in 
appearance, and it appears to have received some impetus 
from outside. The reliefs of the Navagniha. were almost in¬ 
variably carved on the architrave of the main sanctum of the 
medieval, sh nines of different cull deities (especially In 
Orissa), probably to serve as a prophylactic measure. Another 
interesting fact to be noted in connection with grate-worship in 
Orissa is that the number of the grahas on the tern pic-reliefs of 
the Bhauma-Kara period is eight (Ketu being absent), while 
those in the later shrines of the Gahga age always come up to 
nine including Ketu, In a fragmentary relief of the lale Gupta 
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period in the collection of the Sarnath Musem also Ketu does 
not appear (DHP, p. 144, PI. XXXI, fig. 1) . 

SOME SAMHITA HYMNS AND LATER MYTHOLOGY 

Some Sarhhila hymns describe many traits of the god which 
came in course of time lo be utilised by the epic and Puranic 
writers in their elaboration of various mythologies connected 
with Surya. In some hymns the god is described as a celestial 
bird called ‘Garutman with beauitifu! wings (divyah m panto 
Garuttman) . There is no doubt that this was the source of the 
later mythology about Gariida. In a Rigvedic verse (VII. 77, 3), 
the sun appears as a white and beautiful horse brought by Usha, 
But he is more often described as riding a car 'sometimes drawn 
by one, and at other limes by several, 4 or 7 ?, swift and ruddy 
horses or mares'. Some of the epithets or synonyms of Surya 
in the classical Sanskrit literature contain evident allusion to 
this Vedic imagery. The Vedic story (R. V I, 164) about the 
marriage of Saranyu, the daughter of Tva.sh.ta, with Vivasvan was 
undoubtedly the basis of the elaborate Puranic mythology about 
Surya marrying Samjha. the daughter of Visvakarma, her flight 
d tic to her ijnability to bear b er h usband 5 s excessive eff uIgenee and 
Visvakarma’s attempt to reduce it. Lt may be said in this 
connection, that the Puranic myth-makers utilised it in their own 
way for explaining some of the alien features of the North- 
Indian sun image. A hymn in the tenth, mandala of the Rigveda 
(X. 72, 8) narrates how Adi Li took with her to heaven her seven 
sons (the Adilyas) leaving her eighth son Mart and a (another 
Adilya) on earth. There is no doubt that this Rigvedic myth 
was the nucleus of the epic and Puranic story about Gahga 
drowning her seven sons by her human husband, the Kaurava 
king Sant a nu, and thus sending them to heavens but leaving her 
eighth son Bhlshma here. 

The sun god in later v edic and epic texts 

The Brailmaiias. the Upanishads and the Sutras allude to the 
worship of Surya and his many aspects. The Risk! Kaushltaki, 
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who adored the sun in the morning, at noon and in the evening 
to expiate his sins, has also laid down the three mantras with 
which the rising sun, the sun on the meridian and the setting sun 
are to be worshipped.- 1 The Gayatn-niantra of a Brahmana, also 
known as Savitrk is made up of the Rigvedic verse. III. 62, 10— 
Tat savlturvarenyam hkargo devasya dhimahi j dhtyo yo nah 
prackodaycU in the Vedic metre gayatrl , with the addition of the 
pranava (Om) and three vy a hr it is ( bhu, hhuva and svar) in the 
beginning. 22 In the Aranyakas, Upani shads and Grlhyasulras, 
Surya is identified with Brahman (cmvddhyo Brahma). The 
Tali tiny a Aranyaka lays down the Aditya-gayatrl as Bhaskaraya 
v id make niadddyuMkaraya dhimahi \ tanna A Sty ah prachodayai 
(X. I), it being a little different from lhe Maitrayaniya Samhitd 
Surya-gayatrl which reads— Bhaskaraya \4dmahe prahhakardya 
dhimahi \ tan no hhanuh prachodaydt . The eight-syllable Tannic 
Surya-manitra. Om ghnni Surya Adityah, of much later date is 
nothing but one of the Ad itya-mantras of the Tahtinya Aranyaka 
with the simple addition of the pranava prefix. The two epics 
also contain a lot of references to sun worship. Mention has 
already been made of Rama's worship of the sun by ceremonially 
reciting the Adityahrid'aya-stava under the advice of Agastya 
before he could kill Havana, as narrated in the Ramayana 
(V, 106). The Mahdbhdrata also contains such a sfotra of 
108 names of Ad itya, which the sage Dhaumya advised Yudhish- 
thira to recite in the Kamyakavana (Ilk 3, 3). Both these 
laudatory poems give one a clear idea about the great importance 
and the all-pervading character of Surya. 

SOME LITERARY' AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL DATA 

The poem of 100 verses (Suryasataka) composed by Mayiira 
(probably the father-in-law of B&nabhatta) in honour of Surya 
for liis recovery from leprosy also proves the high esteem and 
veneration in which the god was held in the early post-Gupla 
period. These beautiful verses are based mainly on Vedic and 
epic accounts of the god, and they also prove that the deity was 
regarded as a healer of diseases. The Sutradhara in the 
Malatimodham prays to Surya in a general way, and the 
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Markandeya Purana contains prayers to the god. and several 
mythologies connected with him (one of which is based on the 
Vivas van-Sa.ra.iiyu story noted earlier) in cantos 107-10. 
The place given to Siuya is higher than that of the Brahman ical 
Iliad. The Smriti text- quoted in Amin dagi rife Sankamvijaya- 
kdvya also identifies the sun with the triad in the verse— 

Namuh Savitre fagadekachakSjiushc 
mgtprasutisthiUmMhUave j 
Traytmayaya ingunatmadhurhle 
Viriuchi - Ndmyafia-Sankra 1 mane | j 

Salutation to S a vita who is the one eye of the universe, is the 
cause of the creation, preservation and destruction of the world, 
who is the receptacle if the three gitnas (saifva, raja and tama), 
and who is one With the three— Brahma. Vishnu and Siva A’ 
Banabhatta s Harsachwiia describes Harsh&vaidhao&fe father 
I i abhakaiavaudhaua as "a devotee of Aditva by nature 1 
(aisargata eva chci sci yiripatiradiiyah hcik to babhuva) , and how 
the king ceremonially paid life homage to the god, and recited 
every day early in the morning, at noon and in the evening (he 
Ad it'yahrid aya-m antra. The eleventh cen tu ry cl rama t i s t , 
Krishna mi sra, presents the Vaishnavas, Saivas and Sauras under 
the command of the goddess Sarasyati as engaged in battle with 
the Bauddhas, Tunas and the materialist Charvakas under the 
general command of Mahanioha. 

A few archaeological data may he cited here in. support of 
(lie continued existence of indigenous sun worship in Tndia. 
During the rule of Maharaja Sarvamga, a feudatory of Skanda- 
gupfa. over Aniuivcdl, a Braiimana named Devavisiinu donated 
some money to the Sun temple at Indrapura (modern village of 
Indore in the BuJandshahr District, U.P.). The Gwalior stone 
inscription of the time of the Huna king Mihirakula tells us that 
one Malricheta caused a sun temple to be built at Gopad-ri 
(Gwalior). These solar shrines were possibly associated with 
the indigenous form of the cult. Other north Indian sun 
establishments to be noted later appear to have been connected 
w iith its reorientated form. The Souep&t copper-seal inscription 1 
of Harshavardhana attributes the title Paramadhyahhakta to,. 
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Prabhakaravardhana, his father Adityavardhana and grand¬ 
father Rajyavardhana indicating that they were Sauras, The 
Gurjara-Pratihara king Vinayakapaia is described as Param- 
adityahhakta and his great-grandfather Ramabhadra also is 
given the title (LA., Vol. XV : p. 141). It appears that, in the 
7 generations of the kings of this dynasty, two at least were 
Sauras, his brother and predecessor as also the first in the line 
being Paranla-Vatehmm, three other predecessors being Sakta 
(Paramahhagavafibhakta) and two Saiva ( Varanm-Maimvara ). 

THE INDIGENOUS SCHOOL OF SAUR AS 

The data noted above fully support R. G. Bhandarkarfe 
contention that 'a school came into existence in India for the 
exclusive worship of the sun 1 (op. cit., p. 152), and it appears to 
have developed on indigenous lines. The account of such a 
school of Sauras with its six subdivisions is given by Anandagiri 
in the 13th prakarana of his Sankarcmjaya-kdvya. We are told 
here that the. devotees of the sun-god with Divakara as the 
leader carrying red flowers in tiieir hands met the great monist 
teacher and recounted before him the excellence of the object 
. v of their worship. They quoted such Vedie passages as Stirya 
at mu jagatastasihushafaiha (Surva is the soul of movable and 
immovable things’, R.V., L 1.15, 1), asavcuUtyo Brahma (That 
Adilya is Brahma 1 ) , etc., and propounded that it was Stirya who 
was the cause of the world and the supreme soul. Their six 
subdivisions are thus summarily described by Anandagiri. 
The first group worshipped the rising sun as Brahmii, the sole 
creator of the universe; the second adored the noonday sun 
as Rudra-siva, the destroyer of the* world ; the third venerated 
the setting sun as Vishnu as the creator, preserver and destroyer ; 
Lhe fourth combined all these aspects of the god and gave him 
their homage; the fifth meditated on the golden-coloured 
presiding deity of the solar orb; and the last performed the 
Saura-vrata- consisting of fervently looking at the sun di.se, 
ceremonial worship offered to the deity, dedicating all their 
works to the god. and breaking their fast after seeing 
the sun, etc. AH of them had the mark of the solar orb branded 
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on ilieir fore-head, arms and chest with the help of a red hot 
iron style, and always concentrated their minds on the sun. 23 

FOREIGN INFLUENCE ON THE SUN CULT 

Literary and archaelogical data, however, arc not wanting 
to show that a peculiar type of worship was introduced into 
North India from outside, which helped to remodel the cull in 
the northern parts of: the country, lit seems that various foreign 
tribes like the Sahas, Pahlavas and others, specially the Sakas 
who began entering into India even from before the beginning 
of the Christain era were responsible for bringing with them the 
Sakadvlpl form of the worship of MIthra. Sakadvlpa was the 
Indian name of eastern or south-eastern Iran where the Sakas 
were infiltrating and settling from centuries before they 
entered into this country, and they imbibed the Iranian culture 
to a great extent. It was they who took the most important 
part in this matter, though the Puranas narrate the story of the 
introduction in their own way. The account given in the 
Bhavishya Parana (Ch. 139) is the most representative one, 
and should be briefly noted here. Samba, the son of Vasudeva- 
Krishna through Jambavatj, was cursed by his father to be 
attacked with leprosy for some alleged offence of his. When 
he prayed to Krishna to cure him of this: fell disease, he was 
advised to worship the sun to gel cured. A temple of the god 
was erected by him at Mulasthanapura (modern Multan) ; but 
no Ideal Brahmana would or could serve there. On the advice 
of Gauramukha, the priest of Ugrasena, he then brought the 
Magas, the special worshippers of the sun, from Sakadvlpa, 
and entrusted them with the task of officiating as priests in the 
temple. As a result of this he got cured. The Parana gives 
us an imaginary account of the origin of the Magas. A son 
named Jarasabda or Jarasasta (no doubt the Indian adaptation 
of Zoroaster) was born to Nikshubha, the dLighter of Sujihva, 
a Sakadvlpl Brahmana of the Miliira gotra 7 Ihrough the sun-god. 
This Jarasabda-Jarasasta was the ancestor of Ihc Magas who 
worshipped the sun-god, their original progenitor. They used 
to wear the sacred girdle named avyanga on their waist, A 
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careful analysis of this story enables us to cull some historical 
truth from it. The worship of the sun as Mrthra was prevalent 
in [ran from a very early time. Herodotus refers to a belief 
among the Persians that if sin is committed by one against the 
nod, he is attacked with leprosy, and can be cured ot. it only 
after his proper propitiation. Mention has just_been made of 
such a belief in India in connection with Mayura, the author 
of the poem Suryasvtaka. The name Maga is the Indian 
adaption of the Magii, the fire- and sun-worshipping pbests ot 
Iran, and avyan ,qa is nothing but the Indian form of Aivyaonghen , 
the sacred waist-girdle worn by them. In the description of 
the sun image given in the Brihatsamhifa, it is expressly laid 
down that it should not only be shown wearing a northerner s 
dress (udichyavem), but should also be wearing a viyanga 
(a variant of avyanga). It has also been shown earlier that, 
according to Varahamihira. it was the Magas who were the 
proper persons to install the image of the sun.- 1 

FOREIGN LITERARY DATA 

Ptolemy says in his Geography (BK. VII, section 74) that 
there were Maga Brahamanas (Brachmanoi Magoi) in India, 
and they lived in a town named Brachme. Though Lassen 
found in this statement of the geographer a reference either to 
a land of Iranian priests settled in India, or to a dan of Indian 
Brahmanas initiated into the doctrine of the Magii, he thought 
that he' was wrong in this case. Probably Lassen was of 
opinion that the Magas or their converts could not be present 
in India at such an early date ; but this could not be impossible 
a priori. One of the earliest sun temples is said to have stood 
in the pity of Takshasila at the time of Gondophares (1st half 
of the 1st century A.D.), and it was visited by Apollonius of 
Tyana. It was probably connected with this form of the cult, 
and the Magas were probably there. Long after, Hiuen 
Thsang aives a graphic description of the Multan sun temple in 
his Si-yu-ki. ‘Of the many temples of Multan, the large 
and beautiful sun temple was worthy of note; the golden 
image of the god was studded with precious stones, it was 
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miracle-working, and its fame spread far and wide. The 
Danseuse (DevadasTs? used to sing and dance inside the temple, 
it was illumined throughout the night, and offerings of flowers, 
incense, etc., were made at all times. The Indian kings and 
potentates used to dedicate rich presents to the god. and 
caused to he built rest-houses and hospitals for pilgrims. Not 
less than 1000 pilgrims from different parts of the country used 
to congregate and pray there every day. The temple precincts 
were charming, for it was surrounded by big tanks and beautiful 
gardens”. 25 This account of the Chinese traveller partially 
bears on the Puranic evidence about (he Multan shrine. Hiuen 
Tbsang also refers to a splendid sun temple at Kanauj (Watters, 
op. tit., Vol. J, p. 352). The - Arab georaphets like Abu Rihan 
(Alberuni), Abu Isak al Istakhri and A1 Idrisi also write about 
it, and (he image enshrined there. Alberuni writes that ‘there 
is ail image of the sun named Aditya at Multan, it is made of 
wood and covered with red skin ; two rubies are set on its eyes. 
The prosperity of the town was mainly due (o it, for pilgrims 
from various parts of India used to come to see it and offer it 
untold wealth’. He further says that (he Hindus of Multan 
used to celebrate a festivity named Sambapuryatra before (lie 
object of worship every year. According to his evidence, the 
Magii settled in India during his time were known bv the name 
of Magi!.-' 5 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE ON MODIFICATION OF 
THE SUN CULT IN NORTH INDIA 

Comparative frequency of a peculiar type of medieval Surya 
images in Northern India indicates the prevalence of the re¬ 
orientated form of the cult, especially in its eastern and western 
parts. Mathura and its environs in the Saka-Kushana perijod 
appear to have been one of its centres, for many Surya images 
associated with it have been found there. Some medieval sun 
temples are still extant in more or less indifferent state of 
preservation in the extreme north, east and west (cf. the 
Mar land temple of Kashmir, Konarak sun temple in Orissa and 
Modhera sun temple in Gujarat), Inscriptions from the early 
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medieval or even Gupta period onwards record the erection 
and maintenance of solar shrines mostly associated with (his 
particular type of sun worship. 1 he Mandasor stone inscrip¬ 
tion of the lime of Kumaragupta I records the erection ot a 
magnificent sun temple in 436-37 A.D., by a band of: silk 
weavers, immigrants from the Lata-vishaya (Central and 
Southern Gujarat into the city of Dasapura (modern Dasor or 
Mandasor in Madhya Pradesh). They also restored it 36 years 
later when part of ii had fallen into disrepair. What is of 
special interest here is that some members of the guild 
were very much adept in the science of astrology, which may 
indicate their connection with this form of the cull. The 
D-aivajna-acharyas, experts in astronomy and astrology, were 
regarded as descendants of the Magas. A class of Brahmanas 
named Bhojakas are mentioned in the Deo-Baranark (Shahabad 
District, Bihar) pillar inscription of JIvitagupta 11 of the line of 
the Later Guptas. It records some grant of the king for the 
worship of the Surya image known by the name of VarunavasI 
in die already existing temple of the locality. With this solar 
shrine were associated Suryamitra, Hamsamitra, Rishimilra and 
Duidharamitra who were all Bhojakas. The Bhojakas were 
supposed to have been the descendants of the Magas through 
the women of the Bhoja race. But Varahamihira says that 
‘the Brahmana who knows very well the (astronomical and 
astrological) works and their meaning, is the first to eat the 
food offered to the manes, and purifies the row (of diners in 
the front rank of which he lakes his seat), and is honoured 
himself.’ 27 it is likely that the name Bhojaka was derived from 
from their function of eating first and being given first place in 
times of Sraddha. 

Burgess notes the discovery of many old sun temples datable 
from the Gupta period onwards from Multan to Kuteh, and 
Sankalia mentions wide-spread prevalence of this form of the 
cult during the same period all over Gujarat on the basis of 
numerous inscriptions.- 8 The Martand temple in Kashmir was 
most probably built by LalHaditya Muldapida in the middle 
of the 8th century A.D.. who also built a temple of Aditya at 
I atapur. Tire medieval sum temple at Konarak was built in 
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the 131h century A.D. by LanguIIya Narasiriihadeva of the 
Gariga dynasty in the shape of a huge chariot on wheels in the 
Arkakshetra at Konarak. 25 The stone inscription of the Saka 
year 1059 (1137-38 A.D.) found at Govindapur (Gaya District, 
Bihar) contains some interesting information relevant to the 
topic discussed here. 3q The epigraph records in its 
opening verses that the Magas who were descended from the 
sun-god were brought into India by Samba. It also describes 
the body of the god as -‘written (he, pared) by lathe 7 {hhminU 
Hkhhaianorbhasvatah) thus alluding to the mythology of 
Visvakarnra’s diminishing the effulgence of the god by putting 
him on his sem ay antra, The composer of the inscription was 
the poet Gahgadhara who belongedTd a line of Maga Brahmanas? 
settled in the region. Bharadviija was the founder of the line, 
and It had many branches. Six famous poets sprang from the 
line, one of whom was Gahgadhara himself. The works of 
some of these poets are mentioned in later literature. From 
the evidence of the Deo-Baranark and Govindapur inscriptions 
it is evident that: Magadha (South Bihar) was one of the 
favourite haunts of the descendants of the ancient Magas. 

MEDIEVAL SUN ICONS OF NORTH INDIA 

Mention has been briefly made of Varahamihira’s descrip¬ 
tion of the sun image. The bearing of the words udlchyavesa 
and viyanga (avyahga) used by him in this connection has been 
commented upon. These are clear pointers to the alien source 
from which the particular type of sun icon was derived. It was 
tong ago pointed! out by me, however, that the long coat and 
Toots of the early north Indian sun, images were not so much 
taken from the representation of the Iranian Milthra, but his 
Hellenistic modification of about the 1st century B.C. and 1st 
century A.D. M Die dress of the Surya relief in the Bhuinara 
Siva temple (c_ 6th century A.D,). moreover, very strikingly 
resembles that of the Kushana kings like Wema Kadphises 
and Kanishka shown on their coins and sculptures. The heavy 
coat and boats of the early Surya figures in imitation of those 
of the Kushana kings are evidently described by Varahamihira 
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as udlchyavekim gild ham padadurG yd vat (northerner's dress 
covering the body from the legs to the chest). But these 
were not maintained for long, the covering of the upper half of 
the body was soon to disappear, the Toots 7 were only to remain. 
The P uranic myUiologists had been at pains to explain these 
alien, features of the cult icon, and one glib but crude explanation 
they suggested is that these were nothing but the bright 
effulgence covering the body of the god. They also utilised 
the Vedic Vivasvan-Saranyu mythology in their own way and 
based on it the story of the flight of Saranyu (Sariijfia) due to 
her inability to endure the effulgence of her husband leaving 
her shadow Chhaya to keep him company, and her father 
Visvakarma’s paring the upper part of the body of his son-in 
law (Surya) the legs being untouched, etc. There is no doubt 
that the above account was framed up at a time when this 
type of the sun image had been di vested of a part of the alien 
covering, and evidently after the date of the Bhumara relief 
and the Brihatsamhitd description of Surya. The South Indian 
Surya figures were never covered and booted, and it seems that 
the SakadvTpt form of sun worship hardly made any headway 
in the south. The sun-cult in general also did not flourish there 
inuch, and Gopinatha Rao thinks it ‘curious to find a temple in 
the South Indian village of Suryanarkoyil in the Tanjore District 
dedicated entirely to the worship of the sun-got! and the 
planets 1 . The lample was constructed in the reign of Kutofctu- 
ngachojadeva (A.D. 1070-1120), and was named Kulottu- 
ngachofa-Ma rttaiidalaya 32 

CONTINUANCE OF SUN WORSHIP 

Sun'Worship continued to flourish in Northern India till a 
comparatively late period. It was mostly due to the presence 
nf a large number of the descendants of the early Maga 
immigrants as the Deo-Baranark and Govindapur records show. 
They were merged in course of time in the vast mass of the 
Indian people, partially maintaining their individual entity by 
forming a separate caste. This was the caste from which the 
Daivajna-s., Grahavipras and Agradarifs (those who were given 
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precedence in the presentation of food and gifts in times of 
Sraddha ceremonies) were recruited. Some of them took to 
tite profession of ihe preparation of horoscopes, while otheis 
officiated as priests especially for the performance of graha- 
puja to bring peace and prosperity to the householder* But it 
is also true that they gradually lost their position in the Indian 
society, if they ever at all enjoyed any high position there. The 
indigenous Surya-puja and its alien form perhaps got mixed up 
at a much later period, and its separate existence as a cult lor 
the exclusive worship of the deity was probably obliterated. 
The veneration paid to the god by the Smart a Pahchopasaka 
Hindus, however, did never disappear. But it is a fact that no 
distinct school or schools of philosophy did ever grow up 
around him, as they developed round the two major Pa uranic 
systems* 3 ‘ 2u 


III—MINOR CULTS 
1. KaRTTIKEYA worship 


INTRODUCTION 

Worship of Kartiikeya was known from a very early time, 
specially in some parts of Northern India. The worshippers of 
the god, however, did not presumably form a sect, for they were 
never given a separate status like the exclusive devotees ol the 
five Paul an ic deities, Vishnu, Siva, Sakti, Surya and Ganapati. 
Textual and arfchaeogical data are not wanting to prove that in 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian era and one or 
two succeeding it, he was worshipped under different names or 
aspects, such as Skanda, Visakha, Kumara, Mahtsena, Brahma- 
nyadeva, etc. He was never included in the list of Vedie 
deities and belonged to the category of Laukika-devatas* 
The first dear mention of his worship is found in a .text of the 
2nd century R,C, for Fatahjali refers to the images of Skanda 
and Visakha along with those of Siva, while commenting on 
Panim’s suira—jivikarthe chaponye (V. 3, 99). Lt seems that 
there was some difference between the two, for they are named 
separately by the grammarian; probably they were two different 
aspects of the same god* The two epics are full of references 
to Skanda-Karttikeya, and the mythologies connected with his 
origin account for it in various ways. He is generally regarded 
as the son of Siva and Parvati; while at other times as that of 
Agni and Gahga. The Skandotpattiparvadhyaya of the Vana- 
parva of the Mafmbharata, however, contains earlier tradi¬ 
tions about the origin of this god or a group of gods 
of like nature later amalgamated into one entity. This composite 
god was regarded as the son of Siva and Parvati who brought 
him into being for leading the army of the gods in. their fight 
with the mighty demon Tarakasura. The mythology was already 
well-known in the Gupta period, for it served as the main 
theme of Kalidasa’s great poem, Kutihlra^imbimva, 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 

Some gold coins of Huvishka con'lain two figures oil theii 
reverse with the names Skanda-Kumara and ViS&kha (\ izago), 
while a few others of the same king bear three figures inside some 
sort of a shrine, described by the die-cutter as Skanda-Kumara, 
Visakha and Mahasena; this supports the textual evidence 
about, the different aspects or constituents of one composite god. 

A few coins again of the same king are known which beai as 
their reverse device the figure ol: a two-armed deity holding a 
sword and a standard topped by a peacock in its two hands, 
described as Mahasena. 33 These juimismatic data fully prove 
that the deity or his allied variants were worshipped by some 
people in the north, though they do not necessarily establish 
the existence of a sect of the god. A Kumara-sthana or shrine 
of the god Kumara (Kartlikeya) is mentioned in the Abbottabad 
inscription of about the third century A.D., which has been 
recently published by D. C. Sircar (hp. Inch, Vat. XXX, 
pp. 59 ff). Two stone objects consisting of a red sandstone 
cock carved in the round and a broken pillar of the same material 
wilh carvings on i:t assignable to the 2nd century A.D., found 
sometime ago at Lala Bliagat (Kanpur District, IJ.P.) throw 
interesting light on the worship of the god in Northern India. 
The now d'etat died cock served undoubtedly as the capital of 
the column which was possibly erected in front of a shrine ol 
the god. Among the pillar carvings noted above prominence is 
given to the figure of Surya riding a chariot drawn by four 
horses. 34 The suggestion of some scholars that Karttikcya had 
some solar association is not only substantiated by it, but also 
by Skanda’s description as an attendant of Surya in some 
monographic texts. Some 1st century A.D. copper coins of 
Ayodhya issued by the. local Mitra kings, Devamitra and Vi java- 
mitra, show a cock-crested column as their reverse device it 
can be justifiably held that it was connected with the worship 
of the god. But the most interesting mumismatic evidence 
about his worship is supplied by the Yaudheya coins of about 
the 2ndord century A.D., which contain his figure, sometimes 
one- and at other times six-headed (Siiadaiiana), carrying a spear 
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(sakti) and a cock or peacock in its two hands. I he cock or 
peacock and spear were his two special attributes, for the 
Bpihatsamhllu clearly describes him thus —Wkandafy Kwitara- 
rupuh saktidharo harivketuscha (Ch. 57), Skanda is of the 
form of Kumara (or ‘of youthful form ). holds a spear, and has 
a cock or peacock as his cognisance. the legend on some of 
the Yaudheya coins can be correctly read as Bhctgavato svamino 
liralimanyade vasya Kamdrasya, ‘(coin of) Brahmunyadeva 
Kumara, the worshipful lord, indicating that the coins were issued 
in the name of Brahmanvadeva Kumara (designation of Skanda- 
Karttikeya) as the spiritual as well as the temporal head ol the 
Yaudheya-ganarajya. The Yaudheyas were the ayudhajiit 
Kshatriyas (i.c.. ‘Kshalriyas living by their weapons’), and it 
is hut natural that they would dedicate their state to the divine 
war-lord. This interpretation is substantiated by a terracotta 
seal (c. 3rd-4th century A.D.) unearthed by Marshall at Bhita, 
the inscription on which records another instance of the dedica¬ 
tion of a slate to Mahasena. The marginal legend reads Srb 

Vmdh yavedhanlaiiardjasya Maiic^vara-Mahaxendtisnxjiturdjyasya 
Vrishadhvajasya Gautimupulrasya. ft has been translated by 
Marshall thus, ‘of the illustrious Maharaja Gautamiputra 
Vrishadhvaja, the penetrator of the Vindhyas, who had made oven 
his kingdom to the great lord Karttikcya p. 142). 

LITERARY AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE OF PRE- 
GUPTA AND GUPTA PERIODS 

The Yaudheyas appear to have been the exclusive worshippers 
of Mahasena-Kaittikeya, though that docs not necessarily mean 
that they formed a sect by themselves. In a Mahdbharata 
passage/ Rohitaka. the city of the Yaudheyas here named 
M atuunayuraka , is called the favourite residence of Kaittikcva, 
where Arjiina had a great fight wilh them. "’ 3.his place having 

been the favourite residence of the god means that he was the 
tutelary deity of the region. This is also proved by the evidence 
of a Mahaindyuri passage which means that ‘Kiiinara-Karitikeya, 
was the world-famed (tutelary deity) of Rohitaka’ (V. 21 
Rohitake KdrUikeyah Kumdro lokavimitah). As regards the 
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name Svatrf Brahmajiyadeva or SvaniT Brahma.nyadeva Kunmra 
of the YaudJieya coin-legends noted above, reference may be 
made to the Bifsad stone pillar inscription of the time of 
Kumaragupta I (96 G.E.=415-]6 A,D.). It records some 
additions by one Dliruva sari nan to the already existing temple 
of Brahmanyadeya Svaim Ma ha sen a.- Kumamgupta L though 
described iin many of his coin legends as Varamahhagavata, 
appears to have been also a worshipper of Karttikeya, for on 
the reverse of some of his gold coins, a beautiful cult image of 
the god riding on bis mount the peacock Para van i was used as 
the device, — 

The earlier worship of Skanda-Karttikeya does not appear 
to have continued its separate existence in the north of Tudia 
sometime after the Gupta period. It got completely merged 
in the cult of Siva, and mythology about his origin helped the 
merger. In the autumnal worship of Durga, the clay image of 
the god along with those of Durga and her other children are 
worshipped in Bengal. His clay image is also separately 
worshipped every year on the last day of the month of Karttika 
(October-November) by some wishing progeny and by a few 
women of the town. But this also is gradually getting obsolete. 
He was worshipped in the medieval times in South India, and 
some shrines of the god, known as Subrahmanya, of the period 
are still extant there. He is also held in great veneration even 
now by many local people, this being mostly due to his connec¬ 
tion with Siva and Parvati. His aspect as the favourite child 
of the divine parents known by the name of Mnrugan in Tamil 
is the object of loving adoration to numerous people of the 
south, and the Tamil songs composed in honour of the child 
god are full of noble and beautiful sentiment 

2. GAN A P ATI AND THE GAN A P AT Y AS 

introduction 

The worship, of the elephant-headed and pot-bellied god 
Ganapati (Ganesa) cannot be traced back to a very early date 
like that of Kartiikeya, mythologically his brother. If, how- 
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ever. I lie suggestion made by the present writer in the first 
Lecture that this peculiar god was nothing but a combuiaUon 
of the iconographic types of a Yaksha and a Naga e accep e . 
then there can be no doubt about the antiquity of his cons¬ 
tituents. There is no mention of him m any of the Gup a 
inscriptions. Varahamihira in his enumeration of the lauranie. 
sects does not include the name of the Ganapatyas, which came 
to denote a band of exclusive worshippers of Ganapati In the 
chapter on Praiimalakshana in the Brihatsamluta the icono¬ 
graphic description of the god occurs last in one or two manus¬ 
cripts, and it was regarded by Kern as an interpolation. Kern 
did not include it in his edition of the Bnhamhtta on account o 
its suspect nature. The Maluibharaia story about Ganesa having 
served as the amemiensis of Vyasa while the sage was composing 
the Great Epic has been unanimously accepted as a late inter¬ 
polation. All this led R. G. Bhandarkar to come to the con¬ 
clusion that the exclusive worship of Ganesa son ol: Durga dr 
not originate even in the Gupta petiod. 

AN' 1 EC EDENTS OF GANAPAT1-GANF.SA 

The name Ganapati alone occurring in some Samhita text* 
would not justify one in finding there any allusion to the 
Pauranie Ganesa. Tlie Vajasaneyi Samhita of the Sukla 
Yafu.rvL>da (23, 19) invokes the Ganapati of the Ganas 

(Ganunam tva Ganapatim havanmhe), and the same passage 
even occurs in an earlier Rigvedic verse (IF 23, 1). But tins 
Ganapati was another name of (he Vcdic god BrihaspaU or 
Brahmanaspali. and should not be confused with the Pauranie 
Ganapati. But a wilful confusion seems to have been made 
much later, which might have been at the root of the apocryphal 
legend about Ganesa serving as the amenuensis of Vyasa. 
Pauranie mythology asserts the association of Ganesa with Siva 
and Parvati, he being regarded as their son. He was also 
assigned the leadership of the impish attendants (Ganas or 
Pramathas) of Rudra-Siva. In the A thurvtosiras Upamsimd 
mention is made of Vmayaka among the many gods or spirits 
with whom Rudra is identified, and Vinavaka is one of the 
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names of Ganesa in the Puraiias. In the Anusasana-pai va of 
the MahiibharatUi Gaiiesvams and Vinayakas are described 
along with oilier gods as the lords of all the world [ Isvarah 
sarvalokanam Gat,lesvara-Vindyakah, Ch. 150, v. 25), and, 
properly propitiated, they remove all obstacles from the path 
of men. Four Vinayakas arc named as Salakatankata, 
Kushiiiaiidarajaputra, Usmifa and Devayajaua in the Manava- 
prihyamtra (IL 14) ; men possessed by them are faced with all 
sorts of evils and frustrations. Many purificatory ceremonies 
are enjoined to be performed for getting rid of their influence, 
and attaining success in _ undertakings. The YdjfiavaIkyasnrrki 
gives us a developed and completed account of the same 
ceremonies dearly asserting that Rudra appointed one Vinayaka 
with six different aspects or forms (Mila, Sam.ini.ta, Sala, 
Kataiikata, Usmifa and Devayajana) as the leader of his 
Ganas, and that Ambika was the mother of Vinayaka-Ambika- 
pulra, R. G. Brandarkar rightly says that “in his own nature, 
this last god is an unfriendly or malignant spirit, but capable of 
being made friendly and benignant by propitiatory rites, 
resembling his father Rudlra in this respect 71 (op. cit., p. 148), 
The different Puranas like Siva, JJhga, Varaha t Skanda, 
Brahmovaivartta, etc., and the Again as like the Suprabke- 
dagama give different accounts of the origin of Ganapati- 
Vighnesvara, and T. A. Gopinatha Rao after summarising ihe 
confusing accounts observes ‘Ganesa who is the same as 
Vighnesvara is considered to have been born solely to Siva, 
solely to Parvati, and to both Siva and Parvati and also held to 
be Krishna in another fomv. ST in the Svargavarg-adhyaya 
of the Amarokosha usually assigned to the late Gupta period, 
the synonyms of Ganapati-Vinayaka are put down in this way— 

V Indy aka- Vlghnard ja- D ya it / idtura-Gancid hi pah j 

Apyekadwratnba-lainbodarci-Gajdnandh |[ 

A R C11 AGO l ,OG 1C A L DATA 

It is likely that the worship of the god of a peculiar icono¬ 
graphy came into being in the late Gupta period, though it 
took sonic time to gain a measure of popularity. One of the 
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earliest sculptures representing a nude figure of Ganesa m the 
spotted red sandstone of Mathura has been reproduced by Alice 
Getty in her Ganesa; it has been tentatively dated in the 4th 
century A/D. The terracotta plaque representing a flying 
Ganesa wijth a pot of sweetmeanfs in one of his hands found on 
the wall of the Gupta brick temple at Bhitargaon proves that 
the iconography of this peculiar deity was known. But these 
two do not necessarily establish that the cult had already made 
its full appearance; they may stand for the Ganas in general. 
But in the late Gupta or early post-Gupta period, it must have 
come into existence. The earnest cult-image of Ganapati so 
far known is found is a niche of the Bhumara Siva temple dated; 
the 6th century A.D. by which tune the cult might have been 
systematised to some extent. This suggestion is substantiated 
By the fact that a standing figure of the two-aimed Ganapati 
with his trunk applied to the pot of sweetmeats held in his hand 
was found at Myson in far off Cambodia, and it i;s usually dated 
in the 7th century A.D, The Tantric aspect of the dfeaty was 
known even in Java in the early medieval period. In a place 
called Bara there was found the figure of Ganesa seated on a 
row of skulls with skulls embedded in his matted locks (jam). 
The association of success in business enterprise with the worship 
NT Ganesa was already well-established in India by the middle 
of the 9th century A.D. This is proved by a very interesting 
inscribed pillar found at Ghatiyala (Jodhpur, Rajasthan) 
bearing the date V.S. 918 (862 A/D.), The inscription on the 
pillar, "on the top of which are placed four addorsed Ganapati 
figures facing the 4 quarters and serving as its capital, records 
that it was erected at one end of a market at a placer called 
Rohr.nsakupa to commemorate its establishment by thePrat that a 
king Kakkuka. Two or three more inscriptions found at 
Ghatiyala record the same fact as also the erection of a pillm 
at Maddodara (Mandor, Jodhpur) by the king. One of them 
expressly mentions that the Abhlras used to infest Rohmsakupa, 
and Kakkuka after removing this obstacle established there a 
centre of trade. 36 This emphasises the characteristic trait of 
the god as the remover of obstacles, i1J 
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LITERARY DATA 

There arc no early literary (lain about the existence ol the 
Ganapatyas, thougii in some texts of a comparatively late date 
the sect is included in the list of the Pafteha-puja. One has to 
cull some information about it and its six sub-divisions front 
Anantanandagiri’s Sankaradigvijaya-kavya, from its comnientary 
called Dindima by Madhava-Vidyaranya and Dhanapati. These 
arc texts of the late medieval period., and purport to give in this 
context the details about the encounter of leaders of six sub¬ 
divisions of the Ganapatyas with the great nionist teacher 
Sahkaraeharya, The names of the latter are Maha-, Haridra-, 
Uchchhishta-, Navaoita-, Svarna-, and Santana-Ganapatls led 
respectively by Girijasuta, Ganapatikumara, Heranrbasuta and 
three others. Sahkaraeharya met them one after another at 
a place called G ana vara on the bank, of the river KaumudT, and 
defeated each in argument and brougiit them to h’S way Qf 
thinking. Before they' were successively vanquished, each of them 
extolled the greatness of the particular aspect of Ganapati he 
worshipped exclusively and described it as the creator of the 
Brahmanical triad, endowing them with their respective functions. 
According to them. Ganesa was the greatest god mentioned 
even in tire Vedic texts, and they recited the Ganesa-gayatri as 
given in the Tdittiriya Amity aka, Book X —Om Vighnarujuya 
vidmahe viikmtiuulaya dhvnahi' tan no dim ft. prachodayat. 
There is no doubt that this was a very late interpolation probably 
Of the late Gupta or post-Gupta age. The description given by 
Va m aclia nil - Herambasuta of the object of his worship and 
meditation, Uchchhishta-Ganapati, is fully Kaula Fantric in 
character. This aspect of the god is presented as four-armed, 
three-eyed, holding a noose, an elephant-goad, a club and 
uhhayamudrd (assurance pose) in his 4 hands, the tip of his 
trunk applied to a pot of strong wine, seated on a mahtipithu 
(probably a panchamundl dsana ) and engaged in kissing and! 
embracing his Sakti sitting on his left lap. 1.he left-hand 
Tantric worshippers of Uchchhishta-Ganapati did not obey 
caste-distinction and observr the various samskaras like 
marriage, etc. They drank wine, their sect mark was a red 
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circle on their forehead, and they did not perform daily rites. 
R. G. Bhandarkar was rightly critical about the authenticity ol 
(his elaborate account of the Ganapatyas and their six sub¬ 
divisions existing in the time of Sahkaraeharya. I he sect was 
there when Sankara preached his monism ; but it is certainly 
doubtful whether it had attained so much elaboration at that 
comparatively early date. 

CONTINUANCE OF GANAPATI WORSHIP 
The worship of Ganapati continued to exist for centuries 

•, it XririTR ^hTiT'tj~ nrainlv_o wed^fS-j;.2PjkiiyAnce^nioQg_the - 

believing Hindus to the special trait of his character as the re¬ 
mover of obstacles {VighnavinaHami) and the bestower ol 
success (Siddhiddta). The Hindu merchants and shopkeepers 
even now-a-days offer special worship to the god for ensuring 
/' success in their business enterprise. The Ghatiyala stone pillar 
inscription referred to above shows how this beliel was cuuent 
even in the early medieval period. He is still proptaled first 
by the faintly priest in a Hindu household in times of the per¬ 
formance of Nainritlika-Karmas (occasional religious rites) 
and Sariiskaras, before the main ceremony is begun. 'The 
Altai Ura uttered by the priest on these occasions is 

Oth Cjimniddipanchudcvatdbhyo luanah (Om. Salutation to the 
five devatas with Ganesa in the forefront). But this was the 
main characteristic of the Smarta-Panchopasakas who, unless 
properly initiated info a particular major Pauranic cult like 
Vaishnava. Saiva or Sakta, was a believer in each as an individual 
manifestation of the one supreme lord, the creator, preserve.! 
and destroyer of the world. They had cherished this syncretic 
belief from hoary antiquity, and Ganapati worship was only 
one late facet of their kaleidoscopic belief. The success- 
bestower god was not only honoured much in medieval Pauranic 
Hinduism in thjs country, but was given a sort of recognition 
by the followers of non-Pauranic creeds here like the Buddhists 
and even honoured in some countries of South-East Asia. 
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,3 K P Chanda. The ludc-Atyon * > 32 - T1 y. " me pb ^ S 
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Tata bahhudhanam r a my am gacadhyam dhanadhunyavat j 
Kdmfkeyasya day ham Rohitakamapddmvat \ 

Tatra yuddham mahachchdmt sit rat rmaita may ft rak a ih ; 

Rohitaka is modern Rohtak (East Punjab), where Birbal Sahm 
discovered a large number of Y and hey a coin moulds, 

36. Fleet, Cl I, pp. 4^45. Bilsad is in the Etah district (IXP.) and 
is about 1.40 miles to the south-east' of Rohtak, 

37. Ran, op.ciL, Vol. L pp. 35-46. 

38. Epigraph/a Indian, Vol. tX, pp. 277 H. 

39. D. C, Sircar has just, drawn my attention to the V inayaka image in 
the Kabul Museum, bearing an inscription which he edited in 
Bp. hid.. Vol. XXXV, pp. 44fL\ 






































INDEX 


A 

Abbotlabad inscription 148 
abhigamaha 42 
Absolute Brahman 8 
j\bhlra 39, 97, 153 
abhayamudva 154 
Abu Isak at IslEakh.ri 142 
Abu Rihan (Alberiini) 142 
Acesines 71 
A chary a 51, 105-06 
Achyuta 44 
adhibhautlka 95, 103 
iidhldmvika 9. 108 
Adhokshaja 44, 59 
adhydtmika 95, 108 
Aditi 113, 134, 136 
Adilya 14, 23, 67 s 113, 136, 138; 
at Multan 142; 12 A dit Y as 
54; and Navagrahas 134-25 
Xditya.-gaya.tn 137 
Adilyahridya-ma n tia 138 
Adityahridaya-siava 118, 137 
A ditya-man.tr a 137 
Adityasena 60 
Ad ity av ardh ana 139 
Adyasakti 59 
Adyar Library 16 
Agamic literature 49 
Agastya 118-19 
Aghora 80 

Aghoraglianta Kapalika 117 
Agnayl 114 

Agni 1, S, 9, 11, 114. 117, 122, 
147 ; Agnibhaktmi in Yaska’s 
Nirukta 17 

Agni Parana 47, 49, 129, 133, 135 
Agradam Brahmana 145, 158 
agrahard 96 
Agrawala, V.S, 85 


ahahkdra 44 

Ahirbudhnya Samhita. 29-30, 42, 
45-46 

ah i tasam pray oga 108 
Ahura Mazda 134 
Aisvara 38- 
aisvarya 43, 44 
Aitareya Mahidasa 23 
Aitareya Brahmana 4 
Aitareya Vpanishad 6 
aivyaohghan 141 

Ajivaka, Al’Vtka 10, 91, 94, 108 ; 
Brahmanical AJtvika 92 bes¬ 
meared their bodies with 
dust and ashes 92; rites oi 
93 ; Aji v ^ sm 
akarshatia 131 

Akrura 21, 29 ; Akruravargya 

meat i o n cd with V asuti c va- 
vargya 21 
akshara-avyakta 8 
a k shat a 107 
Alakshmi 120 
Alberuni 142, 158 
Alexander 25, 31 ; invasion of 71 
Al Idrisi 142 

Allahabad pillar inscription 53 
Allan, L 79, 86 
Jllfaptmishad 1 
Alsdorf 29 
amalaka 105 
Amamkosha 152 
Ambhnna 113 

Arnbika 77, 114, 123, 152, 156 

Ambikapati. 114 

Anisa 134 

AmsumatT 36 

Anadhrishti 29 

Anandagiri 138-39 

Ananta 38, 46, 47 
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Ananlunandagiri 154 
AnarLtasvamin, name of Ghitra- 
kutasvamin 55 
Anantavarman 101 
Anantavarman. Maukhan King 55 
andsa 2 

Andhaka, same as Sallyata 19, 21 
Andhakavenhu 23 
Andhradesa 51, 105 
an a hap am s h abh yd gaia 51, 61 
Angirasa||otra 22 
anikaiabhydm saf v es v arahhyam 
36’ 

animal sacrifice 74 
animistic belief 10 
anjali 28 

Animddha 37, 41, 43-44, 47, 59 
Antaka 52 
AntarvedI 138 
A.ntaryamin 34-35, 42, 47 
anthropomorphic form 75, 80 
Antiajkidas 26 
Anusasanaparva 81, 152 
a par a prakrti 44 
Aparna 120 

Apasnmra-purusha 79, 80 
Aphsad 60 
apocryphal works 7 
Apollonius 141 
apramada 26 
apramddl 95 
Apsaras 9 
apdpika 8 

Arab geographers 142 
Ajanyaka 4, 14, 135, 137 
archa 34, 39, 42, 46, 47 
archaeology 82 ; on goddess wor¬ 
ship 112; on Vasudeva- 
Krishna worship 25-26 ; on 
gaivism 75-76 ; archaeological 
data 9, 40, 50-52, 65, 147 
Ardhan.arlsvara 101 
Ardochso 60 
arghya 79-80, 107 
Arhat 13 


Arjuna 19. 21, 23, 25, 32-34, 69. 
82, 119-20, 149 : worshippers 
of 20-22, 27-28 
Arjunaka 8 
Arjuna-Vasudeva 22 
Arkakslietra 144 
Arrian 24 
arta 34 \ 
art hart hi 34 

arthavdda A, 16 

pjyd 51, 89, 101 
Arya 119-21 
Aryama 133-34, 139 
Aryan 1-2; early Aryan settlement 
1 ; In do-Aryan. 1 ; Vedic 
Aryan 2; Aryan element 
119; Aryan ised 51 
Ar y a- Sa It vata - Y o g a cha rya- 
Bhagavadbhakta 51 

jpyastava 119-20, 122 
msamli ptakai usha 103 
Asani, name of Rudra 67 
asceticism 11 
Ash tad as a pur a na 18 
Ashtadhydyi 8, 72, 98 
ashfa-k a m aka l dp ray oga 13' 1 
Ashtashtaka godesses 129 
Asiatic Society 125, 158 
Asirgadh seal 101 
a<;iva 84 
As oka 108 

Asura H, 14, 120, 122, 125 
Asvamedha sacrifice 27, 53 
mvatthd 122 
Asvins 45 

A t h arvas ims V pai i ish ad 6 9-71 
Atharva Upanishad 151 
A tharvaveda 25, 96, 128-29, 

157 ; names of Rudra in 67 
Atichandika 127 

atimdrgika 94, 105 ; gaiva school 
156 

lit mocha! url ha 40 
Atman, concept of 6 
Atyanta-Bhaga v adbhakfa 55 
atyanta-Bhmrayabhakta 101 
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aty an t a- M dh es v ara 101 
a tyonta-Sv limirnah dbha i ra va- 
bhakta 100 
Au dumb ara 76, 98 
Aapagavaka 20 
Avalokitcsvara 61 
Avaruddhaka 11 

Avatiira 5, 34, 41, 47, 54, 72; 
Vara ha 54 ; worship of 58 ; 
of Siva 88 ; avatard hyasah- 
kheyhh 46 : avataravdda 58 
a v had bh dsfi an a 93 
avitatkarana 93 
avyahga S 40. 144 
ayahsula 74 
ayahs till ka 74 
Ayodhya 99, 148 
Ayo.dhya Brahman a 99 
Ayudhajivi Kshatriya -49 

B 

bdbhanesu dpvikc.su 91 
Bad ami 52, 56, 58 
Badaravana, author of Vedd- 
ntasu.tr a 16 
Badavavak.tra 46 
Bagchi, P C. 128, 157 
bagha 134 
Baghelkharid 56 
Baigram inscription 55 
bala 43, 49 

Baladeva 4, 21, 29, 70, 120, 125: 
Baladeyet-pamokkhd pathcha- 
mahdvim 30 
Balarama 46, 52 
Baluchistan 102 

Banabhatta on the Pasupatas 98 
Banaras 58, 151 
Bandluivarman 127 
Banerjca, J.N. 85, 158 
Bauerji, R.D, 86, 109 
Rankura 52 
Bannu 102 

Barabar inscription 55 
Barbara 119 


barbarian tribes 83 

Basarh 60: excavations a't 56 

Basava 90 

bas-relief 58 

Eauddfca 138 

Bay an a 53 

bei 107 

Benares, MaheSvara worship at 
101 

Bengal 52 
her a 47 

Besnagar 23, 25, 28 ; inscription 
from 87 
Beyalisbati 130 
.Bid asp es 25 
Bihar 143-44 
Bilaspur District 28- 
Bilsad 159 j pillar inscription 
from 150 
Biswas, D.K. 158 
Bloch, T. 80, 11.1. 

Bogra District 55 
bogu (god) 134 
Bhadrakall 116-17, 121, 123 
Bhaga. 133-35 

B ha g av achchh a il es va r a mm 1- 
Mahad.eva 99 

Bhagavadbhakta-Yasastrata 61 
Bhagavadgiid 2, 23, 30, 32-34, 
37, 39, 45, 48, 58, 67, 123: 
Absolute Brahman in 8 : 
early doctrine of Vasudeva 
in ; 31 Bhagavata doctrine 

in 31j 32, 51; vyuhavdda in 
40 

b haga v j an-M ah ddeva-p dd an u - 
dhydta 53, 100 
B hag a vat 51, 134 
Bhaga.va.ta 12, 53, 56 ; Bhagavata 
cult 26, 52, 53 : Bhagavata 
doctrine JI, 18, 20, 26, 31, 
77, 134 ; Bhagavata shrine 53 
Bhagavata He hod ora 87 
Bhagavata-parcharatra 13, 58 
Bhagavata Parana 41, 46, 61. 84 
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Bhagavalism, transformation of 
3B a 40. 51 j 40, 41, 58; in 
Eastern and Central India 
55; spread in South India 
56 : nourished at Eran 55 ; 
in late Gupta and early 
medieval periods 55-56 ;■ 
features of 57-58 
B hag aval ism-Vaishnav ism 57, 75 
Bhagavansutm, Jain work 91 
B h agav a to Ch atres varam ah at - 
manah 99 

Bftaga vafah S av arr ? in o Brah n i an - 
y ad evasya Kumarasya 149 
Bhagavairpdddnudhydla 57 
fi hag a vat Vasu.dev a 43 
Bhairava 101, 124; invoked by 
Kracaeha 97 

Bhaktt 35, 68, 69, 99 ; emergence 
of 7-8 ; essential features of 
8-9 ; meaning of 8; Paninhs 
reference to 8 ; earliest men¬ 
tion of '9; roots of 9-10; 
passive sense of 17 ; Bhak.ti 
cult 26, 30-31, 35 ; Bhakti- 
marga 4S 

Bhandarkar, D.R. 27 , 62-63, 108 
Bhandarkar, R.G. 6, 10, 16, 20, 
24, 30-31, 36. 38-4J, 61, 66, 
69 ; 78, 80-82, 85, 88-39, 93, 
98, 102, 109, 115, 119, 151- 
52, 155-56 : on Pasupata 

system 93 

Bharadvaja, commentator of 
Vat s y a y a n a 's Nydy ahhashya 
101 

Bh dradvdfa $ a ?h h t td Parisish la 
48, 61 

Bharadvaji 28 
Bharasiva dynasty 100 
Rharatavarsha 39 
Bbarhut 10 

Bharatiya Vklya Bhavan 36 
BMskara 55. 116 
Bhatarka 100 
Bh,attach ary a, D.M. 129 

\ 


Bhauma-Kara dynasty 135 
Bhava, name of Rudra 67, 72. 
117 

Bhavabhuli 98, 117 
Bhavani 116-17 

Bhavishya Parana 30, 127, 133 : 

140, 157 
Bh era ghat 129 

Bhilsa 25, 53, 67, 126, 158 
BhTma 85, 123 
Bhlmadevi 124 
Bhimasthana 85, 123, 156 
B hi m av arm an 100 
BhTshana 71, 156' 

Rhishana 156 

Bhishma 136 

Bhishmaparva 119 

Bhita 60, 80, 106, 112, 149; 

excavations at 56 
Bhitargaon 56, 153 
Bhifari inscription 54 
Bhojaka-Rrahmana 143, 158 
Bhoyila 55 
Rhonuka 10 
Bhramarl 123 

Bhumara 145 ; ,§iva temple at 144. 
153 

bhiita 84 
bhuti 43 

hhutisakti 43, 59, MB 
B h u v anesv a ra 101, 1 29- 31) 
Brachme 141 

FJrahma 7, 34, 50 ; in the- earlier 
Vedic texts 5 ; conception 
of 5-6 ; impersonal Brahman 
6, 8; names of 6 
Brahma 5, 11, 13, 69, 81, 88. 
121-22, 135, 13 8 ; warshi p 

of 12 

Brahrnabh dga 107 
Brahmachdnn 88 
Brahmana 2, 4, 14. 135 ; religion 
in 4 

Brahmana 16, 48, 92, 94 
Brahmanaspati 151 
Brahm&nl 125 
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Rrahmanical—91-92 ; 
ascetic 92; Hinduism 27, 
133; Hindu pantheon 125 ; 
Hindu $aktaism 114; temples 
102; triad 138, 154; Nara- 
yana 36, 38 
Brahmanism 1, 15, 35 
Brah m an y a d eva 147, 149-50 
Brahma-F raj a.pati 74 
Brahma Parana 158 
Brahmas [uti 121-22 
Brahmasuira 6, 16, 40, .107 
b rah 1 n 1 asu trapd tana 107 
Brahmavaivarta Parana 112 
brahmavidyd. 115, 12! 

Brah mi 13, 159 
Brah m i characters 28 
b rah mod y a 4, 15 
Bri had dr any aka Upatushad 6, 35 
Bri had brahma 49 
Brhaspati 135, 157 
Brihatmmh it'd 12, 17, 31, 47, 

141, 149, 151, 3 58 ; Sun-god 
in .145 

British Museum 77 
bronze seal 76 

Buddha 12-13, 46-47, 53, 9f, 132 
Buddhaghosha 92 
b add hi 44 
Buddhism II, 71 
Buddhist 133; monks 13; texts 
on Vyantara-dcvala 10, on 
,§iva 70-71 ; stupas 100; 
writers 29 
Budha 135 

Bulandshahr District 138 
Burgess 1.43 

C 

Cambodia 153 

Categories of the Pasupata sys¬ 
tem 93 

Causes, Efln c ic n L, Ins tr u rn ental 
and Material 43 
Cave—Nana gha t 4 1 


Cave-shrine --V aish nava 12 
Central Gujarat 143 
Centra! India 102, 104-05; 

Raghclkh.and in 86 ; Deo- 
.gadh in 52; J halawar in 54 
Chat Irak a 21 
Chakra 28, 53, 59, 73 
Chakrabhrit 53 

Chakrapaliia, governor of 
Suras htfavi s h ay a 5 5 
Chakra pa ni 57 
Chakrasvamin, 52 
Chakravarti, At 1 . 1 1 chan dr a 17 
Chakra-Vikrama 53 
Chalukya dynasty, Western 56 
Chammak copper-plate inscrip¬ 
tion 109 

Chamtinda 126, 130, 157 ; Brah- 
manl, Ch and I, Mahes v ar I 

an d fsan i form soil 29 
Chamundi 125 
Chanda 127 

Chanda, R.P. 27-28, 36, 126, 157 

Ch and a nay j k a 1 27 

Chandarupa 127 

C hand avail 127 

Chandl 112, 121 

Chandl 113 

Chandogra \ 27 

Chandra 11 

Chandra, identified with Chan- 
dragupta II 54 
Chandragupta I 52- 
Chan drag upt a Maury a 24 
Ch an dr agu pi a II Vik.r a mad ity a 
52-54, 57, 59, 100 
Cha ndrag upta I—K 1 1 tna rad evl 

type of coin 59 
Cha n drelie i n script ion 104-05 
Cha.rpentier, Jarl 36, 92 
Char ud evl, queen of Yuva- 
Mahhrdja Bnddhavarman 56 
Charvaka 138 
chary a 50, 93, 103 
chary d-pad a 50 
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Chatuh-shashti Yog ini 129 
ChaturbhujT Bhagavan 28 
Ch at u rmu k ha-B ra h ma 11 6 
Chaturvntisati-murti 49, 59 
Chaturvyuha 40-41, 43, 49 
Chaurasi 130 ; Varahl shrine at 
157 

Chedl—country 104 ; king 39 
Chenab 71 

Chhdndogya U pirn it had 6, 22 
Chhargaon, Naga image at 10 
Chhaya 15, 145 
China inscription 51 
Chinese pilgrim 70-71, 124, 142: 
Hiuen Thsang 70 ; Chinese 
ritualism 132 
Chitor 27 

Chitr akut asvam i n, n am e of 

Anantasvamln 55 
chit (a 94 
Chela 36, 107 
Christ, see Jesus Christ 
Christian era 1() ; 19, 38-39. 45, 
72, 75, 78, 11C 118, 133, 
140, 147 

Christianity 39-40, 124 
Chiidasiva 105 
Chulhivagga, §iva in 70 
Ctnira prmasti 88, 101 
Coins—of Gupta and Pcrst-Gupta 
ages 60; of Huvishka 159; 
on Siva worship 88. 106 ; of 
the Yaudheyas 150, 159 
Comari 116 

Contents of Pancharatra texts 50 
Coomaraswamy 11, 77, 88. 98 
Copper-plate grant 55-56 
Copper seal from Asirgadh 107 
Cosmic Night 42 
Cowed 7 E.B- 108 
Creation 43 
Creed—Bblgavata 51 
Cryptic sutra 72 


Cult 51, 149; Pauranic 18; 

P uranic and Tintric 12; 
ritualistic practices 13-14 ; 
Bhagavata-Pahcharatra 19 ; 
minor cults 147-48 
Cult deities 16 / 

Culture—Iran ia n 140 
Cunningham 77 
Cumins 2.5, 71 

D 

DadhTchi 83-84 

Dahrasena, Traikulaka king 57 
Daivajna 145. 15S 
Dm va jn “i ach a rya 14 3 
Daivata 68 

daka (a wise man) 128 
Qakint 127-28, 157; explained 
as Kdliganaviseshah 128 ; 
associated with Yog in is 128- 
29 

Dakslia 84, 134; sacrifice of 83; 

in the Rdmdyana 83 
D aksh i n a- R ad ir a, P urva grama i n 
105 
dama 26 
Da mo d ar a 44 
Darnedarpu.r inscription 55 
dmuja 15 
dandajina 74 
Da n dak a forest 46 
Dasapura, modern Das or or 
Mandasor 143 
Dasavatara 46, 52. 58 
Daagupta, SR. 128, 157 
Baser 143 
Datifat reya 46 
Dawn. It3 

Deo-Bar a nark 143-45; pillar ins¬ 
cription from 143- 
Deogadh 52, 56 
Deva 1 1, 52 
DevadasI 142 
D e v 1 ade va Va.s u dev a 
Devagabbha 23, 29 
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Devagupta 100 
DevakT 23-24 
Devakiputra 23 
Dev a la-Brahman a 48 
Deva-put ra 70 

Devasakti, Gurjara-Pratihara king 
57 

Devoid 10 

Deva temple 77 

I leva vishnu, a Brahman a 138 

Devavrata 77 

Deva worshippers 70 

Devayojana 152 

Devi, non-Aryan aspect of 120; 
worship of 125-26; worship 
outside India of 129-30; 
Devi-pitja 126 ; Devi shrine 
130 - 

Devi h h dgava ia 118 
D e via ? a h at my a 59, 112-13, 121, 
123, 125-26 

Devlstuti 115, 119; in Mdrkandeya 
Pur ana 121-22 
Dcvt-sukia 113-14 
Dhanada 12 
Dhanapati 21, 154 
Dlianyavisnu 55 
Dharaghosha 76 
Oharas ena II 56 
Dharma 46 
Dhata 134 
Dhaumya 137 

Dhenuka, killed by Balararna 52, 
82 

Dhr.uva 46 
mydna 70, 94 
Dialectical forms 39 
Digambara Jama 12 
Dinajpur District 126 
Dlndhna 154 
Diodorus 24, 71 
Dion 26 

Dionysius 24-25, 71 
Dirghaiama Auchathya 5 
Disl 11 
discus 81 


Divakant 139 
Divine Mothers 127-30 
Doctrine—A,vat a ra 58 ; Ekantika 
33-34, 58; Pahcharatra 42-43; 
Vyuha 40 
duhkhdma 93 
duradanana 95 
Durbar Library, Nepal 157 
D u rd h ar amitr a 143 
Durga 116, 121, 123, 157; in 
Bengal 114, 125; with 

Ganesa 151; Nava-Durga 
form of 157; autumnal wor¬ 
ship of 150; Rama's wor¬ 
ship of 118 
Durga-gayatn 115 
DurgasaptasaU 113 
D u rgmsto tra 115, 119- 20-, 123 
Durga-stuti 1 56 
Durgl 115-16 
durvei 107 
Duryd 123 

Dvddasdditya 134; Dhata, M i tra, 
Aryarna, Rudra, Yanma 
Surya, V iv a sv an, P u sha, 

Savilta, Tvashta and Vishnu 
04-35 

Dvadasaditya Vainyagupta 53 
d v dd as d k shar- a-n \ an tra 56 
dvandva 21 
dvdra (means) 93 
dvija 12 

Dvivetli. Stidhakar 13, 17 
Dwarf incarnation 14 
Dyau 113 
Dyava-PrhhivJ 113 

E 

Eastern India 126 ; East Indian 
texts 132 

East Iran 12; sun'worship in 133 
East Punjab, Rohtak in 159 
Ekadasa Rudra 67 
Ekadasasthanagala 84 
Ekalmgaji 88 
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Ekamevddvitiyam 6 

Ekcmi sad vipra bakudhd vadantl 5 

Ekanarhsa 120 : 125 

Ekantika U, IS, 33; Dharma 31; 

School 33', 48; meaning of 19 
Ekarnavasayin 46. 

Ekasrihgalanu (Malaya) 46 
ekatmikd bhakti l&, 48. 107 
Ekayana system 32 
Elephanta 107 
El lora 107 

Emblem—gaivic 107; of siva-wor- 
ship 106-07 
Bran 58 

Earn pillar inscription 55 
E rot i cism 3 9, 13-2- 3 3 
Etiah District 159 
euphemistic description 82 
European 32 

excavations at Bliita, Basarh and 
Rajghat 56 

F 

faience 64 

Father-god (Siva) 59 
Female Principle, worship of 
110 11 

Fire (Agni), oblations meant 
for I 

Elect 61, 127, 157, 159 
Folk deities 36 
Force 43 

Foreign influence on Sun-cult 
140-41 

four-armed Vishnu 54 
Fyzabad District, U.P. 99 

G 

gadd 28 ? 59 
Gadag 57 
Gadhwa 55-54 58 
gone f 65. 83, 152 
G ajasu rasm har am u rt i 15 

I 


Gandmdm ivd Gtmapahnt havd- 
mahe 151 

Ganapati 12, 147, 150-51 ; ear¬ 
liest, image of 153; Gana- 
patis called 'Haridra, Maha, 
N avail It a, Santana, S varna 
and Uelichhishta 154; wor¬ 
ship of 155-56 

Gampati. Kakatiya king 105 
GanapatLGanesa 12, 151-52 
Ganapati-Kumara 154 
G anap at i - V i g h n es v ar a 152 
Ganapatya 12, 16 , 150-51, 154-55 
Ganavara 154 
Gandhabba 11 

Gandlmra 77, 85, 123-24, 127 
Gandharva- 9 

Gan.esa 130, 150, 153; associated 
with Durga 151; in the 
Puranas 152 

G ane-sdd ipouch ad a vat dbhyo 
namah 155 

Ganesa-Ganapati 151-52 

G anesa-gay a In 154 

Ganesvara 152 

Ganga 136, 147 

Gahga—age 136; dynasty 144 

Gahgadhara 144 

G angai kondadio] apu ram 3 07 

Gangdhar stone i nscri pit ion 130 

Gauges van 130 

Garbe, Richard 32 

garhhagnha 107 

Gardner, P. 159 

Garga 72. 8S 

Garggara 54 

Gargya 89, 101 

Garuda 26. 136 

Garudadhvaja 25-26, 53-54 

G a rut man 26. ! 36 

Gaudadesa 105 

Gauramukha 140 

Gaud 116, 125; temples of 130 

Gaurl-Ambika 59, 60' 

GaurLgayatri 116 

G a url-Nara yana 6 0 
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G au ry ddi-sli ad asa n idt rik d 125 
Gautamiputra 51, 149 
Gaya 158 

Gaya District !44 
gay at rbmant ra 116, 120, 137; o f 
Girisuta-Gaurl 116 
Getty, Alice 153 
Gliatajdtaka 23, 29 
Ghatiyala 153, 155 
Ghazipur District 59 
Ghora Ahgirasa 72 
ghosha 128 
Ghosh Ini 128 
Ghosundl 27, 30, 41 
Girijasuta 154 
Ginsa ! 14 

G irisu t a-G aurl 115 -16 
Giritra 114 
Gad 33, 37, 44-45 
G1 audiukay an aka 20 
Gluehukayana 20 
glyptic data 56 
God 69; nature of 7 
Gok li la 40 

Goddess worship 112-13 
Goetz, Hermann 109 
Golakimatha 105-06 
Gondophares 76, 78, 141 
Gop 130 
GopadrL 138 

Gopala-Krishna. 24. 39-40 
Go pat ha Brdhrmma 4 
G open dr a 121 

Gopinatha Ra.o 59. 79-80, 86, 145, 
157-58 

Go sal a M ah k hall 91-92 
goshthi 22 
goira 20- 
Govardhana 52 
Gov in da 44 

Govardhanadharl Krishna 5 : 2 
Govinda 44 
G a v indapnr 144-45 
Govindasvamin 55 
giahapfijd 146 
Graha-vlpra 145 


grahaydga 135 

Great Epic 36, 38-39, 46i 124, 151 
Greek 77; ambassador 24; batta.- 
lions 25; mariner 116. 125; 
mythology 113, 118 
Grierson 20 
Gnhyasutra 137 
Grttsamada 3 
Gudim.allam 79, 99 
Gujarat, sun-temple in 142 
Gunaighar 100 

Gupta period 12, 19, 38, 40, 45, 
50, 59, 150.; mythology in 147 
Gupta rulers, 59, 92; religion of 
52-53, 59, 92; Gunaighar 

plate of 53; inscriptions of 
53. 128; era of 53, 55; age 
of 59, 92; empire of 55 
Guptas of Magadha 100 
G li rgi inscript ion 10 5- 06 
Gurjara-Pralhihara dynasty 57, 
139 

Gnrvdyatana 89 

guru-parampard L04 

Gwalior 10, 26-27, 104, 108, 138 

11 

Haimaval.I Uma 114, 116 
Halahala 91-92 
Hamsamitra 143 
Hat hsapdmrn cs vara■ 49 
haoma {soma) 134 
Hara-Parvati 100 
Harappa 65. 111 
Hnri 44, 46 
Haribhata 54 
Hari-Kxishna 38 
Harita 22 
Harivarhsa 39, 119 
Harshacharlta 138 
Harshavardhana 102, 138 
Hastimukha-Ganesa 116 
Hathial 111 
Havy ovdfi ana 1 
HayaGtrsha Samhitd 49 
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PAURANIC AND TANTRIC RELIGION 


Heliodora, a Bhagavata 87 
Ileliodorus 23, 25 ; Besnagar 

in sort i>tion of 23 1 28 
Hellenistic 149 
Henmvati 89 
henotheistie 5 

Herakles, Greek man-god 24-25 3 

71 

Herambasuta 154 

heretics of Brahmana caste 72 

Herodotus 141 

Hesychius 71 

Hill W.D.P. 16, 31-32, 37 
Himalaya mountain 114, 123 
Hindi 1. 36 

Hinduism 1, 15-16, 27, 155 
Hira nyak esi C rih ydsu t m 117 
HTmpur 129 
I-Iissar District 51 
hitaviprttyoga .1.08 
Hiuen Thsang, Chinese pilgrim 
70. 77, 85, 101, 124, 14! 
HrishTkesa 44 
hudukkara 93 
Huna 55 
Mihirakula 1 38 
hutavaha 1 

Huvishka 10, 60, 76, 148 ; coins 1 
of 159 

Hydaspes 25, 71 

I 

Ichchhasakii 43, 118 
ichchluivydghaia 10 S 
icon 59 

i conog rap hie texts 59 
iconography 59 

Igatpuri copper-piale inscription 
97 

ihalokahhaya 108 
i.jya 42 

imperial Gupta 52 
Impersonal Brahman 8 
Incarnation of Vishnu 58 ; Dwarf 
14 


India, North 140 y 
Indian History Cohgfess 108 
Indian Museum 59 
Indian philosophy 32, 60 
Indie a 24 
Individual soul 6 
Indo-Aryan 1-3 
Indo-European 134 
Indo-G reek 26 
Indo-Iranian 139 
Indo-Parthian 77 
Indore ! 3S 
Indo-Scythian 77 

Indra 3, 5, 9 t 11, 36, 45, 52, 
113-14, 122; / n d ra hilakt in i 

in Yaska’s N Iraki a 17 
IndranI 114, 125 
Lndrapura 138 

Indus Valley 78', HO; discovery 
of phallic symbols in. 3, 65 ; 
people of 9, 133; seals from 
63 : Proto-giva in 64-65 ; 
civilization of 63 
inscriptions 40, 52, 54-55, !0Q 
from Mora well 29-30 ; from 
Abboctahad 148 ; on Alla- 4 
ha bad pillar 53 ; in Batabar 
hill cave 55-; on Baigram 
cdpper-pl.ate‘ 55 ; from Bes- 
nagar 97 ; on Bilsad pillar 
150: on Cha aimak plates 
of Pravarasena 11 109; of 
CliaJ.ukyas 57 ; from China 
51 ; on Damodarpur plates 
55 ; on Bran pillar 55 ; on 
Deo-Bara nark pillar 143*: 
from Gadhwa 55; from 
Ghosundi 41 ; on. Gunaighar 
copper plate 53 ; on G ana- 
pad ey a plates 56; of die 
Guptas 19, 53; from Gurgi 
105 ; I gat purl plates: 97 ; in 
Klia.roshthl 76 ; on Maliya 
coj^er plate 56 ; on Malka- 
purani pillar 106 ; from 
Mandasor 54, 143; from 
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Mathura 26, 28, 89, 101 ; cun. 
Meharauli pillar 54; in 
Nagarjimi bill cave 101 ; at 
NaEtaghat 30, 41, "51 ; on 
Poona plates 57 ; of Ras- 
h Irak fit as 57 ; on Sonepat 
copper seal 138 
Instrumental Cause 43 
i n ter pol aliens—in Mahabharata 

39 

invocation 41 
I a man Greek 26 

[ran 141 ; Iranian hagha 134, 
culture 140, Mlthra 149, 
priests 14! 

Isa 6, 8, 67 

isana 6, 8 ? 67-68. 78, 80, 10K 103 
Jsanasamblm 106. 

Jsa Upanhhad 68 
Jsvara 34, 49, 50, 6,8, 101 
Itara 23 

ithyphalic feature 64, 65, 67 

J 

Jabalpur 129 

jagarnohana 130 

Jaina 12, 138; Nagna, ArhaL 

Digambara 12-13 ; Bhagavaii- 
sutra 91 ; Jaina-darsana !3. 
Jaina texts 24, 30; Vvanta.ra- 
devata in JO 
Jaina tradition 2.4 
jainism 11 
j aypur ! 30 
jamb av a IT 30, 51, 140 
Jamuna 24 

Jaua.rdana 38, 40 7 44, 48, 53, 55 

Jamrdanastvatmachaturiha&va 40 

janendra 100 

japa 99 

jar a 108 

Jarasabda 140 

Jarasandha 85 

Jarasasta 140 

Jalaka 92; sltones of 23-24 


Ja#a 11 
Jay a 49-50 
Jaydkhyo 49 
Jay anal ha 55 
jay at u vn shall 100 
Jesus Christ 24, 39 ; teachings of 
7 ; arid Krishna 39 
Jbalawar 54 

j banal RampurJlianyal 129 
Jhehim 71 
jijndsn 34 

Jimh 8 ha garni,a 57 ; 3 hash 

bhagavatd tena Vishmma 62 
jIvulman (individual soul) 6, 94 
Jivitagupta If 143 
jlya 105 

m ana 33, 43, 49-50 

jn d no k a rm a- sam l 1 ch c hay a visd a 33 

Jnarmpada 50, 104 

jfmai 34 

Job ares 24 

Jodhpur 52, 153 

Junagadh 55 

jyotirlinga 107 

K 

Kabul Museum 159 
K ad am ha 56 

Kadamb agu had h ivas 1 104 
Kddamban 102 
Kadwaha. near Ranod 104 
K ait abb a 121 
KakatTya Garmpad 105 
Kakatpur 130 
Kakkuka 153 
kdd 94 

K alach u r i d y n a sty 104-0 5 
Kalamukha 93, 1024)4: and 

Kapahka 96-97 
Kalanemighna 46 
Ka! an jar a 106* 

Kali 114, 11647, 120, 128 
Kalidasa 147 ; identifies Rama 
with Hari 58 
Kalika 118, 157 
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Kaikin 46-47 
kal pa f 3 
kamandaht 75 
kdmarupita 9-5 
Kara allies vara 46-47 
Kadis a 21. 23 
K a rny aka van a 137 
Kanauj 142 ; M&ukhari rulers of 
101 

Kanika Slate 131 
Kanishka 76, 144 
Kanpur District 148 
kdntdtman 46 
Kanva 50 

Kany a-Kumar! 115-16 
kapala 97, 131 
K apalcsvara-Siva 96-97 
Kapali 96, 121 

KapalSka 93, 98, 102, 104, 117 ; 
Aghoiaghanta 98, 117 ; and 
Kalamuklia 96-97 
Kapila 46, 89 
Kapiiesvara 89 
Kdpinjala 49 
K arala-Charn mi da 117 
Karali 116-17, 121 
Karamdanda (Fayzabad District, 
U.P) 99 j giva-Imga a.l 99, 
106 

kcirana (cause) 93-94 
karandamiikuUi 28 
karma 33 

Karmakanda, Vedic 53 
ka n f tasaii ay limy oga 3-3 
K arm any e vadh i k avast c m a ph alc- 
shu 33 
Kar.nata 89 
Karttika 150 
Kartiikeya 53, 147-50 
Kartt.ikI 157 
K a r u ka siddha itt in 102 
karya (effect) 93-94 
Kasiputra Bhagabhadra 26 
Kashmir 58 ; Martanda temple in 
142-53 

kathenotheistic 5 

X 


Katankata, 152 f 
Kathiawar Peninsula 88 ; Soma- 
natha in. 101 
Kathopanishad 68 
KaLya-gptra 115, 119 
Katya van a 21-22. 45 
Katyaya.nl 10J, 115-16, L19, 121, 
123 

Kaulachudamarii 137, 157 
Kaiila-K a pali k a i 09 
Kami a tan trie 104 
Kaumarl 125 
Kaumudl, river 154 
Kaundinya 94, 108 
Kanndinya Raslkara 90 
Kaurava 136 
Kaurusha 89 
Kaurushya 72, 88 
Kaushitaki Brahman a 22, 67 
Kan si tak i Brah mar-m U pan ish ad 
158 

Kaushitaki, a Rishi 136 
Kausika-golra 119 
KausikI 119, 121 
Kautsa-gotra 99 
Kayavarahana 88 
Kay avatar a R8 

Keith 3, 16, 23 
Kenopeniis 7 \ad 68 , 114, 116 
Kern 151 
Kesava 21, 24, 44 
Kesava Kash m i rl 10 2 
K es av a-Na ray ana 116 
Kesi-muni, 73 
Kcsi-sukta 72-73 
Ketu 135-36 

Khajahuti 80-81 ; Khajahuti- 
puta 80 

Khajuraho 107, 109, 129 
Kh.akh.ara 130, 157 
kha-liliga 107 

Kharoslithl inscription 76-77 
Khila-Harivamsa 39, 119 
Khoh 56 

Kh nshtopanishad 1 
Kielliom 85 
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Kirata 82 
Kiratarjuna 82 
kirikai 50 

Kisa-bamkichchha 91 

Kldsobora 24 

Kokalladeva II 105 

K okarnn khasvaini n 5 5 

Konadityar^Smmyavmnma 158 

Konarak, sun temple at 14-2-44 

Kcmow 76 

Kosam 100, 111 

Kosambi, D.D. 37 

Krakacha, invoked Bhairava 97 ; 

killed by gaiikara L >8 
Kramrisch 86i 
krdthana 93 
Krich chhra-Varah I 13 \ 

Krishna 8, 33, 39, 67 
K ri skua m \ sra 138; on K a pal i 1c as 
97 

Kiishnapura 29 

Krishna-Vasudeva, 22-23, 26, 28, 
32, 36, 39, 44. 46, 69, 81, 
119; birth of 40; early life 
of 39 ; image of 101 ; and 
Christ 39 ; Gova.rdhanadhari 
52 ; Krishnalte mythology 
39 ; Kr ish nay ana scenes 52- 
Krish n a - Y aj u rv eda 116 
Kyi slimy a 36 
Kiittivasa 15, 118 
kriyd 43, 50, 103 
kriydnuvidhdna 52 
kriyd-pdda. 50 
kriydsakfi 43, 59, 118 
Krodatman 46 
krodha 70 
kshamd 70 

Kshatrapa, Western 98 
Kshatriya 7, 16, 20, 33. 149 
Kshiii-Unga 107 
Kub jikdmat a 132 
Kuli. a local elder 57 
Kuloit.uhgacholadcva 145 
Kumara 147, 149 
KumaradcvT 59 


K 11 .ma rag u pta \ M a hen d rad i t y a 

53-54. 99, 127, 143, 150 
Kumara-Kartiikeyc 116, 149 
K umd rasa rn hiiava 147 
Kumdrorsthana 148 
Kunda 98-99 
Khrma 46, 88 
Kurina Parana 108 
Kaunas ana 64 
Kuruksbetra war 25 
Kasha na dan 31, 60, 76, 98, 
101, 144 

K ashman d ara ja p u t r a 152 
KuSika 72, 88-89, 101 
Kntch 102, 143 
Kuvera-Vaisravana 2\ 

L 

I ago 81 
laguda 81 
LakinI 128 
Lakkundi 57 

Lakshml 43. 45, 60, 77, 112, 117, 
120. 123 : Lakshmi-Ambika 
60 

Lakshml Tantra 110 
La kalis a 72 ; 88-90 ; date of 

89-90 ; last incarnation of 
Cjiva 63 ; Lakulssa-Padipa'.a 
70. 91, 98, 103 
La la B hag at 148 
Lalitaditya 143 

Lang oily a-N ar asirhh ar! eva 144 
Lassen 7L 141 
Latapura 143 
Lata-visliaya 143 
Later Gupta dynasty 143 
Laukika-dcvata 147 
Lauriya Nandangarh 111 
leonine face 59 
Levi, S. 71 

IJfiga 78. 81, 88 : in Arghya 78, 
81 ; worship of S3 ; Ungdhka 
86 

Uriga Parana 72, 108 
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Li agar a ia 107 
Lingayata 90 

Li on -s I.ayer ty p e of coins 59 
lobha 70 

I ogos in Greek mythology 113 

Loka 52 

loka-dhama 52 

Lokanatha 46-47. 61 

London 37 

Lijders, H. 29 

Lucknow Museum 27, SO, 99 

M 

MadoneJL A.A. 113, 156 
Mackay, E. Ill, 156 
Macnicol, N. 17 
Maddodara 153 
Madbava 44 

Madhava, author of S^nkara- 
digvijayakdvya 97 
M ad ha v a chary a 90, 92 
M.adhava-Vidyaranya 154 
Madhu 121 
Madhumah 105 
MadhusQdana 44, 46 
Mad hyamika 27-28 
Madhya Pradesh 10, 12, 26-28. 
126, 143 

Madras, Adyar Library at 16 
modya 131 

Maga 140, 142-44, 145; Maga.- 
Brahmana 13, 144, 158 
Magadha 144 
Magii 141-42 
Mahaballpuram 57-58 
Mahaban range 76 
M ah boh lira t a 22-23. 36, 38, 46, 
87, 123, 135, 137, 147, 149, 
152, 159; Annsasanaparva 81; 
Dufgiis tort ra- 119 ; Ga.nesa in 
151; N a ray an ly& sect Eon in 
5 8; Sobhaparva of 39; Malta- 
mayuraka in 104; Sauptika* 
parva S3 ; gdiUiparva 83; 
Vishnu in IS 

\ 


\ 

M ahahhdshyd 21, 40-41, 74, 83, 
85, 87 

Mahabhuta 44. 94 
M a bach \ na-Ta ra 132 
Mahadeva 8, 67-68, 81. 84, 88, 
95, 100 ; same as Brahma 6 ; 
same as Rudra 67 
Mahadevl grimatt 60 
Mahaganapa.ti 95 
MaMkala 75 
M ah a kali 120 

Mahakshatrapa 37, 98 ; Sodasa 
and Rajuvula 29 
Mahalakshmi 118 
Mahamaya 122 
Maharndyun 7 L 3 149, 156 
Mahamoha 138 

Mahdr^myana Upanishad 23 ; 38 
MaMn Dev a 67 
mahapttha 154 
M ah a pi th an im pana 125 
Maharaja 11; Bhavanaga 100; 
Chandra varman 52; Maul¬ 
s'i shim 55 ; Naravarman 54 ; 
garvanaga 138; Sijhhavarman 
52; Vainyagupta DvadaSa- 
d iily a 100 

M ah d i dja-M ah dsd t par it a 96 
M ah dmsh t ra 5152 
Maharshi 68 

Mahdsanatkumdm Tantra 45 
Mahascna 147-48, 149 ; Karttikeya 

149 ; Sva mi B rahman ya deva 

150 

Mahasthana 27, 76 
mahatlara 57, 89 
Maha-Varahl 131 
mahdvrata 77, 97 
M ah d vratadh a ra 103 
Mahayrafin 97 

Mahayana 120; texts 156 - deities 
47 

Mahendra 50 

Mahendraditya Kumaragupta T 53- 
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Mahesvara 67-68, 77, 8L 84, 89, 
102, 124; same as Man tre¬ 
ss vara 103 ; worshipers of 101 
Mahesvara 101 ; Vima Kadphises 
78, 90 

Mahesva ra - Pa sup at a 101 -02 
Mah es vara - Mah dse n-d f isrisf ? ia- 
rajya 149 

M ah es va ra -yoga 8 8 
MahesvafI 125 
MahTdasa. 23 
Mahishamardini 101 
Mahishasura 121-22 
M ah i sh asura m ard \ nl 127 
i na his vara 77, 85 
M ai Irak a dynasty 56, 100 
Mai tray only a Sam hi La 16, 137 
Maitreya 89 
M djjh im a n Ik ay a 92 
rnakaradh v apt 26 
M akkh all- M a fikhal i 91 
Makran 102 

Mdlatimddhava 98, 117, 137 
Malava clan 97. 102, 127 ; era 
of 54 

Malayakuta (Mo-lo-ku-ta) 102 
Malaya! am 102 
Malhar 28 
Maliya plate 56 
Malkapuram in script ion 106 
Mai sva 127 
man ana 70, 96 
manas 44 

M- an a vagrih y asu f ra I 5 2 
man dal a 5, 6 

m and a I ak ram a v id ah 125 j 129 
mandana 93 

Mandasor 143 ; inscriptions from 
54, 143 

Mandor 52, 153 
Mangala 135 
Manibhadda 11 

• Manibhadra 70 ; image of 10 
Mahjusr! 61 
Mankhali-Gosala 9| 

Ma no java 117 


manojavUva 95 

mantra 1, 16, 42, 70, 93-94, 112 
Mah dr r i dy ar i-m at / ti a 71 
Mantresvara, same as Mahesvara 
103 

Manu 48 

Af (hi is sh a-1 ihga ) 07 
Mam sshy a-prak riti 30 
Markandeya 38, 130 
Mdrk at ideya Pi i ran a 59, 112-1 3., 
138, 156; Devi stud in 121-22 
Marshall, John 3, 37, 63-66, 

106, 110-12, 143-50 
Martanda 134, 136; temple of 
142-43 : Martla.nda.1aya 145 
Maskari-Gosafa 91 
Mas k a r i - P a ri vra j a k a 91 
Mat a ri sva 5 
Material cause 43 
mat ha 60 

Mathura 10, 24, 27-29, 40, 56, 58, 
142, 153 ; inscriptions from 
28-29, 76, 89, 101 
Mathura Museum 31, 78 : Naga 
image in 10 
mdtrd 52 
Malricheta 138 
Mdirigana 13, 125 
Matrigupta 12 

Mafrikl 123, 125-26, 130-31 
Matsya 46 
matsya 131 
Matsya Parana 135 
M atsy a-Varah I 131 
Malta 43 

Malta may urn 104-06, 109, 149 
M a ttama.y u ra k a 104 
Mat! a mayuxa-guru 105 
M auk ban dynasty, Anantavarman 
of 55, 10! : s^rv a varman of 
96 

Maui’ya 36 
Maurya-Suhga 111 
M a ues 76 
Maya 68, 104 
Mu yin 68 












































76 PAURAN1C AND 

May um 137 

Mayurakshaka 54, 157 
MeCrindlc 36 
Medhas 122 
Megasihenes 24, 71 
Meharauli 54 
Mcthora 29' 

Metrical Upani&had 6-7 
Mihira-gotra 140 
Mihirakula 10O 5 136 
Mihiralakshmi % 

Mi hires vara 96, 99 
Mi rash i 109 
Mita 152 

Mithra 140-41, 144 
Mitra 5, 72. 68, 133-34 
Mitra, Mrs. Be hai a 54, 157 
Mitra dynasty, JDeyamitra and 
Vi jay am lira of 148 
Modhera. sun temple at 142 
Mohenjodaro 64-65. 111-12 
Moika 76 
Mo-lo-ku-ta 102 
Monier-Williams 1. 15-16 
Mora 29-30. 40 ; 45; inscription 
from 29-30 
Mother-goddesses 12 
Mrida 72 

niriga 80 
Muhammad 7 
Muir, T. 115 
amkha-mandapa 1 30 
mukta-paSu 103 
Muktaplda 143' 

Miilasthanapura 140 

Multan 140, 143: shrine a,l 142; 

Sun-god of 141 
Mufidaka V pan is had 117 
Muni 73 

Muninatha Chilluka 89 
milmdeva 2-3 ; worshippers 
false gods or images 3 
Muradvish 53, 56 
Murn.gan in Tamil 150 
Myson 156 

\ 


TANTRIC RELIGION 

mythology 83 ; Ganesa in 151 ; 
of the Greeks 113; Pallas 
Athene in 118; Gopala- 
Krishna in 24, 39; Puranic 
and. Ta citric 4, 14, 122, 124, 
147, 150; Pauranic 114; 

Vamana Avatara in 14: 
Vedic 135, 145; Visva karma 
in 144 

N 

naga (serpent) 65 
Naga 9, 11, 16, 65. 151 i Kaliya 
52 

Nag an 27, 30 
NagarjunT inscription 101 
Nagasiri 80 

Nagavardhana, Tgaipuri plates of 
97 

Nagini images 10 
Nagna Jaina 13 
Nagna-sabari 120 
nahcmi vedmi Mqft&svarani 84 
Ndighantuka 1 34 
Naimis-haranya 29 
naimittikakarma 155 
N a kul a 20 
Nakulaka 20 

Nakullsa-Pasupata 90, 93, 102 ; 

darsana of 93 
nala 106 
namaskara 28 
Nana 60 

Nana ghat inscription 30. 4L 51 
hdnam 50 
Nan da 123 
Nandagopa 23. 120 
N an d a-Vachch ha 91 
Nara 22, 46 
Narada 47 

Narad a Pancharatra 48 
Narasaraopet plates 57 
Narasirhha 46^47, 58 
N ar as im ha d eva, La hgulT y a 14 4 
NarasirhhT 125 


of 
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Naravarman, father of Visvavar- 
man 54 

Narayana 13, 22-23, 38, 41-42, 
44,’46. 55, 57, 91, 120; con- 
cept of 61 ; in Vedic and 
Brahmanical texts 27 
Narayana-Vasudeva 59 
Narayanavatika. 27 
N Era y an a-V i sh nu 60 
Narayani 119, 123; Narayanl- 
Lakshmi 59-60 ; A ardyain- 
stuti 59, 121-23 
Ndrayamya 38, 46, 58, 8-7-89 
Nataraja 65, 107 
Natha temple 88 
Nature 34 ; destructive forces of 
66 

N av r a-D u rg a 126 -27, 157 
Navagraha 135; and Adilya 134 
Navapaitrika 126 
Navapartika-pravesa 125 

Nayanika 41 
Needham, lames 132 
Nepal, Durbar Library of 157 ; 
Tarai 111 

Nestorian Mission 39 
Niddcsa 10-11, 70; mentions 

Yasudeva 23 
Nigantha 10 
Nikshubha 140 
niratmuka-yoga 94 
Nirmand plate 96, 99 
Nirakta 133 
Nisumbha 121-22 
nivritti 131 

Non-Aryan 64, 83, 119-20, 123, 
princess lambavati 30 
North Bengal 52, 127; Bogra 
District of 55 

North India 10, 15, 25, 29^ 51, 
133, 148 ; worship of Kartti- 
keya in 147 ; Sun icons of 
144 ; Sun worship in 134. 
136, 142, 145 
Nyagrodha^ayin 46 


O 

Omgodu plates 57 
Orissa 107. 129-30, 132, 135, 142, 
157 

Oriya B rah m ana 129; script 
131 ; silpi 130 
Osia 107 


Pada 50 

Padam Pawaya, Ma.nibha.dra 
image from 10 
Padrna 59 

Padmanabha 44, 46 

Padmapani Aval o kit esvara 61 

Padma T antra 18, 45, 49-50, 110 

Padmavail 10, 27 

Padmodbhava 50 

ptiga 131 

Pahlava 140 

Faippal ad a- sakha 129 

Pakhalavati-devata 77 

Pallas Athene 117 

Pali collection 23 

Pallava dynasty 57 

paneha 42 

Punchddhydyl 90 

P an ch aka lav it 18, 20 

panchakritya 103 

panchdkshare 99 

pah ch amakura 131 

P ahch amu kh a-g ivalifi ga 80 

pahchamundi dsana 154 

Pancha-puja 154 

Pahcharatra 11, 13, 20, 30, 40- 
43, 45, 60, 87, 118 ; texts of 
41, 46, 49-51 ; theology of 
34, 49, 59 ; Pahcharatra-pujE 
42; Pahcharatra-sattra 41- 
42 ; Pahcharatra-Vaishnava 
48 ; PEhcharatra-vidh 1 57 
Pahcharatra Sadi hit a 18, 35, 45, 
46-47 

PEhcharEtrika 18-20 


12 
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Panchara.trin 30, 43, 48. 110 
Pa nchar tha v i dy a 90, 103 
Pahckarthika PaSupata system 
106 

Panckavimsa Brdhmana 4 
Pahchavira of the Vrishnfs 29, 37 
P anchopasak a-Sm a rta 146, 15 5 
Pandarahga-pariviajaka 92 
Pandava 25, 120-21 
Pandoouoi 25 
Pandu 25 
Pandya 56 

Panini 8, 20-22, 40, 72, 91 
Panjab 51, 71, 96, 124 
Panjtar 76 
pantheism 6-7, 69 
pantheon - -Brahman ieal Hindu 

125 

Para 34, 42 
panda kabhaya 108 
parama 50 

Paramabhdgayata 19, 52-53, 56“ 
57, 100, 150 

Pa raina b hagaval i b h ak ta 139 
Pa ram ad ai vat a 53 
Paramahamsa 70 
Par am a-At'alt es va ra 56, 100-01. 

139 

fxirama-pada 19 

Paramatman 6, 34 
Parama-Vaishnava 19, 57, 139 
ParamesVaja 34, 50 
Paramita 13 
Parasara 89 

Parasariputra Gajay an a 27 
parasu 80 
Para&irama 46-47 
Paravani 150 
P aravasii deva 118 
Pargiter 157 
Paribbajaka 11 
Parijatahara 46 
Parivrajaka 92 
Parivrajaka dynasty 56 
P arn a-g ab ari 120 
patsvaka 85 

\ 


Pa dh rath I-Krishna 25 
Pa.rva.tl 77, 114, 126, 147, 150 
pasa 70 

Petsch im asdsan a 132 
pas it 70, 94 
Pas u pdsav im o ksllana 1 0 
Pasupata 12-13, 70, 75, 87, 91, 
93 T 96-97, 101-02, 1.04, 110. 
124; Utpala m 101 ; creed 
of 76, 93 ; cult in Gupta 
and Post-Gupta periods 

98 ; P as u pat a-d arcana 88 ; 
Pasupata-jMna 87 ; ritual 
92-93 ; Paso pat a system 87~ 
88; PaSupaita-tantra 95; 

Pasupata-tattva 95-96 ; Pasu- 
pata-vrata 70, 77, 85, 95; 
Pasupata-vratin 94 ; Pasnpata- 
yogi 85 ; Pasupala-Mahcsvara 
85, 101 -02 ; P aiu patacharya 
90. 92, 101 ; Pasupata-Laku- 
lisa 91 

Pasupawiitra 75, 90. 92.-95, 108- 
09 

Pasupati, same as Rudra 67 
PatMasayana 46 

Patanjali 20-21, 40 L 4l, 71, 74, 83, 
85, 87, 90, 147 ; on worship¬ 
pers of Rudra-giva 73-74 
Palhari (Central India) 56 
Pad, associated with pas it 94 
Patna 111 
Pattadakal 57 

Pauranic 3 ; religious system 7, 
63 ; cults 8, II, 13, 15, 18-19, 
155 ; deities 147 ; gakli H3 ; 
giva 15, 64, 66, 81 ; staff 125 
Paurava 25 
Paurushi Ratri 42 
Pattshkara 50 

Pa way a, ancien t Pad mavatl 27 

Pdyasika 8 

Peri plus of the Erythraean Sea 

116 

Persian 141 
Peshawar District 123 
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Phallic emblem 75, 81-82; 

worshippers of 3 
Phall ism 65-66, 7'8-80, 82-83 
pictographic writing 63-64 
Pishtapm ika, name of Lakshml 56 
Pithanimaya 1 24 
Pltha-pufd 129 
Pivushaharapa 46 
Pol, Mamhhadra image from 10 
Poona plates 57 
Poros 25 
P Orsha 126 
Portugal 88 

Prabhakaravardh ana 138 
J > rabb a vasi v a 105 
Prabhavatlgupta 57, 1.(8} 

Pra-b o dh ach and rad ay a 97 
Prabodhasiva 104-06 
Prachanda 127 
Pradhdna 104 

Pradyurana 29-3,1, 41, 43-44, 46, 
59 

Prajapati 5, 11, 13, 45, 74 
Pra.javail 28 
Era katana 139 
Prakatadifya 56 
Prakrit 77 

Prakriti 43-44, 59, 68 
Pralaya 43 
pralaydkala 103 
Pramatha 65, 151 
"pranava 137 
pro path aka 23 
prdsada 26; 

Prasanlamana 47 
prastdva 131 
pmsthdna 36 
Pratihara 153 
P ratimdlakshana ! 51 
Pravaragiri 55 
Pravarasena If 57 
Pre-Aryan people 2-3 
preta 84 
Pretasand 130 

Pre-Yedic cult 2, 9, 15, 63, 110 


Pritha 8 
Frith ivl 113 
Prithivlsena 99 
priydla 105 
Proto-igiva 63-66, 78 
ps eudo-Upan i shad 7 
Ptolemy 25, 36, 141 
pujd 8, 35, 99 
pujdbhdga \ 07 
pufdsild 21 
pCijasUdpmkdm 27 
Pulakesm II 97 
Puliuda 120 

punch-marked coin 75 
Punjab 98 
Punnabhadda 11 

Purina 118; BhagavaU 89; 
Puranic ideology 60 ; J > uru¬ 
nic tradition 21, 73 ; Puranic 
Brahma 135 ; myth-makers 
136 ; giva 65 
pur as char ana 131 
P u rasch ary an mva 157. 

Pure creation 43 
Pud 130 
Purnabhadra 70 
Puru 25 

Punish a 6, 34, 45 
Puruslia-N arayam 41 
Purushapura 77 
Pumshctsukia 6, 4!, 73 
PumshaYasudeva 54 
Purushdltania 34, 44 
Purvagrama, in Dakshina Radha 
105 

Push! 133, 135 
Pushkalayat'i 77 
Pushkar 158 
Pushkarana 52 
PushkaravatL 77 

G 

Qutb Mosque 54 
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K 

rabkasa 75 

Raghava-Rama 46-47, 58 

Rahu 135 

Rahujii 46 

raja 138 

Raja gin u 105 

rajah pana 131 

rajapurusha 15 

Rajasthan 53; Mandor near Todh- 
pur in 52 
Rajghat 56, 111 
Rajshahi District 52 
Rajuvula 29 
Rajyavardhana 139 
rakshasa 2, 123 
Raktadantika 123, 139 
Raktapata 13, 98 
Rama 21, 118-19; worshipping 

sun-god 137 
Ramabhadta 139 
Rama-Dhanurdhara 46-47 
Ramanuja 102 

Rdtndyana 52, 1 18, 135, 137; 
Dakshaya.jha story In 83 ; 
K ritt j visa 7 s Ben ga l i vers i o n 
of 118 

rangapatakd 95 
Rangasvami 39 
Ran [pur Jharia] 129 
Ranod 104 
rasdtala 58 
Rashtrakuta 56 
id si 105 

RIsikara-Kaundinya 90, 92, 95, 
108 
rat no. 42 
Ratri 119 
Rdtii-sillra 113 
Rauhineya 21 
Ravana 118 
Ravani 51 
Ravi 135 

Rayehaudhuri, H. C. '23, 30, 36, 
V " 39, 45, 49, 61, 72 


religious systems 42; Pauranic 
and Tantric 7, 9, 12, 14, 15, 
63, no, 132; Vedic back¬ 
ground of 14, 15; of early 
Gupta rulers 52-53; Pasupala- 
Mahesvara 101-02; ritualistic 
1; pre-Vedic 2-3; in Brdh- 
manas and J^mnyakas 4; in 
JJpanishads 4-5; Vaishnava 
134 

Renigunfa 79 

Rigveda 3-3, 6, 7, 14, 22, 40, 45, 
60, 72, 113, 3 34; quoted 85, 

J 36-37, 151; reference to 

Surya in 133; Rudra hymns 
in 66 ; myth in 136 ; people 
of 132 

R igvedfrParisishta 117 ^ 

Rik 2 

Rishabha 58 

Rishabha, first Jain Tirtahkara 61 
Rishi L 19, 81, 84; Kaushltaki 
136 ; JMedhas 122 
Rishi mitra 143 

rites—AjTvika 93; Pas up ala 92 

ritualism 9; Vedic 113 

rodha&akti 104 

Rohinsakupa 153 

Roihitaka 149, 159 

Rohtak (Punjab) 159 

Rome 37 

Rudra 6, 8, 15, 63-64, 68-70, 

72-74, 83, 98, 104, 113, 117, 
128, 134, 151, 152; diseases 
caused by 66 ; healer of 
diseases 85; his hundred 
names in V djasaneyi Samkitd 
66; dual aspect of 67; his 
names in Atharymeda 67 ; 
transformation into §iva 66; 
Vedic and Pauranic 84; wor¬ 
shippers of 72; eleven Rudras 
54, 67, 84, their popularity 67 
Rudra bhaga ! 07 
Rudra eh and a 127 
Rudranl 114, 117 
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Rudrasambhu 104-05 
Rudra-Siva 67, 70, 72-73, 82-85, 
117, 13.9, 151 
Rudradaman 98 
Rudra! ok a 88 
Rudrasena 98 

Rudrasena II, Vakltaka king 100; 

convert to Vanish navism 57 
Rudrasimha 88 
Ruktninl 30 

S 

Sahara 119-20 
Sabhaparva 39, 159 
sabhasma-dvija 13 
Sachau 158 
sacrificiis 1 
Sddhaka 130 
Sddhya 54 
Sadyojata 80 : 103 
Sahadeva 20 
Sahadevaka 20 
Sahaja 33 

Sahasra^Trsha Purusha 16, 54 
Salmi, Birbal 159 
S ai 1 esvara sva m i Mahadeva 99 
gaiva 56, 63 , 72-74, 96, 138, 155; 
Agamas 50, 106; ceeds 90; 
school 102-05; sect 96; 
shrine 76, 98, 102; Siddhdnta 
106; Siddhantika 105; Saivism 
13, 15, 48, 65, 71-72, 75-76, 
87-88, 98, 101, 110, 127; 

symbolism 7.107 
gaka 29, 140, 144 
glkadvlpi 12, 140, 145 
gaka-Kshaltrapa 98 
Saka-Kushana 3.3, 142 
sak a la pus a 10 3 -04 
gakambhari 112, 121, 123, 125 
Saka Satrap 29 
sakatabhanga 52 
§akini 128 

ftakrddi-sluti 121-22 126 


Sakta 12, 129, 139, 155; texts 13, 
129, 129; theology 132; 

gakta-pitha 124 

gakti 43-44. 1.05, 112, 147, 149, 
154; in the Vedas 114-15; 
cult of 114; worship of 110, 
113, 115, 117-21, 124, 127-28, 
132: worshippers of 116; 
gaktism 13, 79, 85, 156 
Sakya 12-13 
gaktyatman 46 
Sal a 152 
Salagrama 48 
galaklpurusha 24 
Sa] a k atari kata 152 
sdluka 105 
Samadhi 172 
Saman 2 

Sam an t a pdsdd ikd 92 
San idp takalusha 103 
Samasrami, Satyavrala 158 
samaya 52 

Samba 20, 29-31, 40, 140, 144 

Sambaditya 158 

Sambaka 20 

Samba! pur 129 

Samba pura 158 

Set mb a Parana 133 

San i ha pit rydt rd 142 

igambhu 12, 99, 105 

Samhitd 2 , 4. 112 

Samjha 15, 145 

Sammita 152 

Samntoha 131 

Samskara 154-55 

Samudragupta 52-53, 59, 96 

Samudra sena 96 

Samudravijaya 24 

S dm vat sa rasa ira \ 5 8 

samvid 94 

Samyut'tanikdya 70; V Siva as a 
deva in 70 
Sanaka 47 
Sanakanfka 54 
Sanatkumara 57, 50 
sdnay antra 144 
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Sanchi 10 
Safi gar ah iia 33 
Sani 135 

Sankalta, H. D. 143, 158 
gankara 40, 98 

gahkaracharya 33, 102, 154-55 
Sankaradigv ijaya~ k avya 97, 154 
Sankarashana 21, 27, 29-30, 41, 
43-44, 59; Sankarshana- 

Vasudeva 30, 37, 51 
sahkha 59 

Sankhya 7, 32-33, 43-44, 87, 94 
Qan khyayana Brdhmana 67, 117 
sannydsa 7 
ganta 47 
garcianu 136 
San tat man 46-47 
gantiparva 46, 83, 97 
saptdkshara 99 
Sapta-matrika 117, 125 
Sarana 29 

garanyu 15, 136, 145 
Sarnath 56 
Saras vali 113, 123 
Sarma, S. R. 157 
Sarnath. Museum 136 
garngin 53, 55 
garva 67, 72 

Sarvadarsanasamgraha 75, 90, 93, 

108 

Sarvah iUm§dn tcimana 13 
sarvajmtta 95 

sarvtfm khalvidmh Brahma 6 
Sarvanaga 138 
garvanatha 55 
Sarvatata 27, 53 
garvayarman 96, 101 
Rostra 33, 42, 82 
sat 4 

S ata k arni 41 

Satakarni, Gautamlputra-Yajna 
51 

gatakshl 123 

§cftapatha Brahmapa 4, 14, 41-42, 
118, 134; Rudra called Asani 
in 67 


gatarudriya 15,66-67, 72, 114 

Sat avail an a 41 

Satl 124 

satmaka 94 

sattva 138 

Sattvata 18, 20, 24, 29, 46-47, 
50, 61 ; Salt vat a- y og acharya 
51 

Sat tv at a Saiithita 47 
Saimiya 104 
§aunaklya Samhita 157 
Sa u pi ika- parva 82- 8 3 
Saura 96, 138-40 
Sau rad drsana- v id h ana 13 
Saurasenol 24 
Saurashlra 55 
Saura-viata 139 
Satiryapura 29 
Savita 133, 135 
Savitrl 121, 137 
Sayan a 3, 73, 114, 156 
Schoff, W,H, 156 
Schrader, E.O, 42, 45, 46, 49, 61 
seal-amulet 64, Ill 
sect a rian—Ya ishnav Ism in R ig- 
veda 19; worship 67 ; 
sectarianism 69-70 
Senahasti 10 
sensual love 132-33 
geshasayana 38 
Shad^nana 148 
Shadgunva-vigraha 43 
Shahabad District, Bihar 143 
Shastri, H P. 132 
shrine—Vaishnava cave 52 ; of 
Kumara 148 
Sibae (Siboi) 71 
gibi 71 

Siboi (Sibae) 71 
Siddhdntamarga 102, 104 ; galva 
system 105 
Siddhdntasastra 104 
Siddha-yogi 109 
Siddhidata 155 
Salimpur 76 
Siiiihavarman .7 
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Sircar, D, C. 19, 36, 62, 109, 
124, 148, 156, 158-59 
Sirkap 76 

gisnadeva 2-3, 65, 82 
gisupala 39 

giva 5-6, 12-13, 53, 65, 67-68, 
71-72, 74, 77-78, 80-81, 122, 
124, 147, 160-51; dancing 

65 ; in foreign literature 
71-72; phallic traits of 78279, 
82-8-3: with two arms 76; on 
coins 75 ; in disguise 11, 82; 
in early Buddhist texts 70-71; 
iconography of 75 ; LakiiMa, 
the 28th incarnation of 72; 
glyptic and numismatic re- 
presentation, of 85; therio^- 
mc/phic form of 85 ; wor¬ 
ship of 78: sanctuary of 
76-77 theriomorphic form of 
100; emblems and icons of 
106-67; epic and Pauranic 
conception of 82 
giva 29, 157 
givabhadra 71 

giva-bhagavala 74-75, 90-92, 94; 
and Plsupata 87-88 ; Patah- 
jali'S reference to 89 
givadutl 125 
giva-Kanchi 107 

givalihga 48, 65, 78-80, 83, 96, 
99, 107 ; reference to worship 
of 81-82 

giva-NIlakantha 73 
-giva-Parvati (Ardhan&ri^vara) 

101 

giva-pasupati 64, 87 
givapura 71 
£iva Parana 102, 108 
givarakshita 76 
giva-gakahkasekhaTa 98 
giva-grlkantha 87-88 
ffivathala 76 
Siva tanu 66 
giva-Vaisravana 74 
Six Adilyas 134 


SByu-ki 141 

Skanda 74, 147 ; same as Kumara 
149 

Skandagupta 53-54, 100, 138; 

inscriptions of 55 
Skanda-Kaitlikeya 12, 147, 149-50 
Skanda-Kumara 147 
Skandamata 121 
S k at id a t pa t i ipa r v vad hydya 147 
Srnar ta-pancho pasaka 83, 146, 155 
Smriti 82 
godasa 29 
gokarahita 157 

Soma 134-35; Indra’s fondness 
for 16 ; plant of I 
Soman atha 88, 101 
Somasambhu 106 
S omasa mhhtt padd h at i 106 
Somatrala 51 
Somaydga 113 
gona 105 

Sonepal. coper-seal inscription 138 
Soriyapnra 24 

Soul, supreme and individual 6 
South-East Asia 155 
Southern Gujarat 143 
Southern India 38, 49, 105, 108, 
150; Surya in 145; inscrip¬ 
tions of 57 
spendana 93 
Span dapradipik 'd 49 
Sphnllfiginl 117 
graddha ceremony 143, 146 
sramabhumayah 43 
sravana 70, 95 
gravasti 91 
gri 116-17, 119 
gridhara 44, 59 
Sri jay a 49 
grlkalapara 49 

gri-Lakshmi 43, 59-60, 117-18 
$ rimadbhagavad.glto 35 
sringarana 93 
.gripati 46 

S ri - Frith i v l- valla bha 51 
grNYaishnava 60 
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srl-vigraha 47 

C fi - V indhyaved hana-mah araja 
149 

steatite 64-65 
sthala 76 
sthala-vriksha 19 
sthdna 76 
sthandlla 82 
Stobaeus 71 
Strabo 71 
Strassburg 36 
St Thomas 39 
Subrahmanya 150 
sub-Vyuha 44, 46 
Sudarsana 42 
suddha-srishti 43, 95 
Sutra 16 
Suhnt 18 
Sujihva 140 

§uk!a Yajurveda 114, 151 
gukra 135 
sukta 1 : 66, 73 
gulapani 100 
hida-parasu 98 
gulisagrama 96 
Sulohita 117 
gumbha 121-22 

Sun-god 34, 73; cult of 11, 133- 
34 ? 142-43, 145; North Indian 
icons of 145-46; temple of 
138 * worship of 12, 58, 

145-46 
Supanna 11 
Suprabftedagama 152 
Supreme Soul 6 
Surascna 24 
Suratha 122 
Suri 18 
Suriya 11 

Surya, Sun-god 12, 31, 73, 133-36 
138, 147-48, 158; descrip¬ 

tion of 145 ; defferent as¬ 
pects of 113; foreign in¬ 
fluence on the cult of 141-42,; 
identified with Brahman 137; 
image of 136* 142-44; in 


later Vedic texts 136-37; 
Vedic concept of 11; wor¬ 
ship of 15, 133-34, 137-38 ; 

S ury a-gayatr 1 137; S urya- 
sataka 137 ; Surya-mantra 
137 ; Surya-puja 146 
Suryamitra 143 
Suryanarkoyi! 145 
Svastyayana 135 
S ury as at aka 141 
stud 123 
Susuniya hill 52 
Suta 29 
svddhydya 42 
svakhyadinga 90, 99 
Svami Brahmanyadeva-Kumara 
12, 150 

Svami Mahakshatrapa gudasa 29 
gvaphalka 21 
Svapna-Varahl 131 
gvetasvatara Vpemishad 6, 67, 69- 
70, 78 ; Rndra-giva cult in 
68-69 

gvetavarahasvamin 55 
symbolism—Vaishnavite and 
vile 7 

T 

Tad^Vishnoh paramum pad am 19 
T ait tiny a any aka 23, 38, 

114-16, 137, 154 
T ait tiny a Samhiid 66 
Taksha^ila 26, 141 
tdladhvaja 26-27 
tama 1 38 

Tamil 50; country 57; songs 150 
Tandy a Mahahrdhmana 4, 83 
Tan jo re 107 
Tanjorc District 145 
iamoguna 84 

Tanmaya 18; meaning of 19 
lanmatra 94 

r anno Vishnuh prachodayat 23 
f antra 13, 42* 110, 127 : PMupata 
95 
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T on t rat h ft d an utf ii 156 
Tantric 3, 79 ; cults 15 ; form of 
gakti worship 79, 118, 128, 
132; eroticism and sensual 
love 132-33; religion 63; 
ritualism 13-14, 188; Tan- 
tri-sm 127-28 
tanu 47 

Tar aka sura 147 

Tarkapanchanan, Jagannath 158 
Tatpurusha 80. 103 ; Mahadeva 

116 

tauros 77 

Taxila 76, 79, 111 
tejas 43-44 
Telang, K. 77 31 
temples 57; Brahmanieal 102 
terracotta 65, 112 ; sealing 56, 149 
texts 33; Pasupala 93; galva 
130-04 ; philosophical 60 
theologians 7 

theology—Pahcharatra 30, 45, 

49 ; gakta 132 
iberiomorphic from 75, 80 
theism 7, 68 

theistic religion, Vaishnavism 19 

Tibet, Western 128 

Tigawa (M.P.) 56 

Tipper a District 100 

Tirlbahkara 24 

TTrthika 124 

T ora man a 55 

Traikutaka dynasty 57 

(rah'idya 2 

transcend amt 34 

13 hagavatism—transformed into 
Pancharatra 40, 41 ; into 

Vaishnavism 58 
triad 135 

Tnbhuvancsvarl 119 
tnchivara 47 
tri denl-b att] ea xe 80 
t ri pad a rth a 103 -04 
Ti ipuran taka giva 96 
trisandhyu 158 
Trivi kram h 14 r 59 


Trivi k ra ni a- V a m an a 58 
Udasl-paira 35 
thunder boll SI 
Tusham 51 
tutelary deities 71 
Tvashta 135-36 
tyaga 26 
Tyana 141 

U 

Uchchakalpa dynasty 55 
Uchchhi sh ta-Ca n a pati 154 
Udaipur (Rajasthan) 88 
Udayagiri 53, 55, 58, 67, 99, 126 
Uddyota, Bharadvaja’s commen¬ 
tary on Nyayabhashya 101 
udichya-grama 71 
udichyuvem 78, 141, 144 
Uditacharya 89, 101 
Udyogaparva 22 
ugra 13, 104 
Ugra, name of Rudra 67 
Ugra chanda 127 
Ugrasena 21 

Ujjain 76 ; coins from 75 
Uma Haimavati 87, 114, 116 
Universe 19 
Unmanifest 8 
a padana 42 
Upadyhaya 51 
Upagava 20 
Upamanyn 81 
XJpamita 89 
Upa mites vara 89 
Upanishad 4, 6-7, 9, 34, 68-69, 
135, 137 
Upasagara 23 
Upendra 44, 49, 59 
fi rdh v a-Uitga 79, 130 
Urn gaya 14 
Urukrama 14 
Urumuja scion 76 
Usha 113 
iishahhe 77 t 
USTnara 71 
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Ushmita 112 

Utpala 13, 19; on Pdsupata 101 
Utpala-vaishnava 49 
Uitaradhyanasutra 24, 36 

V 

Vachaspati 102 

VagTsvara 46-47 ; aspect oC 
Manjusrl 61 
Vaihayasa 49 

Va my a gupta-Dvad asad ity a 53 

Vaishnava 11, 13, 20, 57, 138 
155; shrine 28, 52; symbo¬ 
lism 7 

Vaishnavl 125 
VaishnavLsakti 123 
Vaishnavism 8, 15, 18-19, 31, 

36, 38-39, 45, 49-50, 56-60, 
63, 75, 110, 126-28, 134; 

transformation of Bhagava- 
tism into 58 

Vaisravana-Kuvera 21 

Vaisya 16 

Vaital Deul 130 

V a jasan ey l Sot is hit a 114, 117, 

151 156 ; hundred names of 
Rudra in 66 
Yak 113 

Vakataka dynasty 56-57, 100; 
Rudrasena 11 57 ; Rudra- 

sena I 100 

ValabhT 56 ; Maitrakas of 100 
Valmiki 118 

Vamaehari-Heram b asuta 154 
Vamadeva 80, 103 
Vaman-avatiira 14, 44 
Vamanadeha Trivikrama 46, 58 
Vandparva 82, 147 
varutprastha 4 
vapus 47 

Varahamihira 12-13, 18, 58, 125, 
129, 141. 143-44, 151, 158; 
mention of, sahhasn\advija 
by 101 


Varaha Parana 30, 133. 158 
Varah-avatam 46-47, 50, 54-55, 
58, 67 

Varahi 125-26,, 130-31 ; temple of 
130-31 
Varanasi 32 

Yanina 5, 9, 52, 113-14; Indo- 
Iranian god 134 
Varunani 114 
Yarunavast 143 
varttika 21-22, 74 
Vasethi 80 

Vasethiputa Nagasiri 81 
vasikanma 131 

Vasishtha, from Mahaohma 132 
Vasil, eight, in number 54, 67 
Vasudata-putra 61 
Vasudatta 51 
V a sudev a 40 

Yasudeva 11, 20-22. 26-27, 35, 
38, 41-44, 56, 59, 70, 88; 
worship of 29, 87 ; wor¬ 
shippers of 20-21, 25 ; refe¬ 
rences to 22-23 ; in foreign 
literature 24-25; early doc¬ 
trine of 31-32 
Vasudevaka 8 

Vasudeva-Krishna 8, 11, 19-21, 
23, 25, 28, 36, 38, 41, 51, 57- 
58, 69, 71 : 140; epigraphic 
evidence on 25-30 
Vasudeva-Vishnu 28, 42, 45, 53, 
59-60, 75, 87 
VfttapatraSayin 38 
Vats, M.S. 156 

Vatsy ay ana, author of N ydya- 
hhashya 101 
Vatnla 13 
Vatuiatdntra 13 
Vdyaviya Stmt hit a 102-04 
Viiyu Parana 29, 88, 113; five 
VpishnivTras in 40 
Veda 69, 87 
Vedahdhya 83 
Vedamata 121 
Vedanta 4, 7, 16, 48 
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Vedantasutra 16 
Vedanlin 32 
Vedafiruti 121 
vedavid 46 

Vedic—deities 11, 83, 134; 

Adilya 14, 26; Brahma 12; 
12; Rudra 66,-67 ; Vishnu 36, 
38 ; Vivasvan-saranyu 145 ; 
imagery 136; karmakdnda 
53; ritualism 13, 33, 113; 
sacrifice 27 ; story of 
garanynrs marriage 136 
Vedic texts, goddess worship in 
112-13 

Vedism 1, 4, 15, 19, 58, 83 
vesmatyitgra 128, 130 
Vibhava 34, 42, 45, 47 ; 39 in 
number 46 
vihhdva 45-46 
vidhi 4, 16, 70, 84, 90, 93 
Vidisa 26, 28 
Viduratha 29 
vidyd 94, 103-04 

V i dyad hideya 46 
Vidyavmod, ft.B. 59, 62 
Vidyesvara 44, 46 
Vighnavinasana 135 
Vigraha 48 
Vihangama 46 

V i j ay a - B u d d h a v arm an 57 
Vljay a-Skandava rman 56 
id id an a 95 
vipidndkata 103 

v /karanadharmitva 95 
Vikramaditya Chandragupta II 
53, 57 
Vimdna 131 

Vinayaka 151-52, 159; six aspe¬ 
cts of 152 
Vinayakapala 139 
Vindhya 119-20, 149 
Vita 29-30, 4041 
VTrabhadra 83, 130 
Viraja-kshetra 130 
ViraSaiva 90 

VTrasena £aba of Ka ntsagotra 09 


Virdtaparva 119 
virya 43-44 
yisha 73 

Vfsakha 74, 147-48, 

Vishnu 5, 11-12, 14, 28, 40, 45, 
48-49, 53, 57-60, 81, 121-22, 
133, 135, 138-39, 147; as 

Chakrabhrit 55 ; description 
of 54; image of 13; solar 
diety identified with Narayana 
] 3, 38 ; identified with Vasu¬ 
deva Krishna 23 ; images and 
temples of 38 ; will of 42 ; 
worship of 35 ; Vishnubhd- 
ga 107 ; Vishnu-Chaturmurti 
49, 58 ; Vishnu-gayatri 23, 
38 ; Vishunite affiliation 28, 
icon 28, Puranas 39, devi¬ 
ces 56 ; Vishnu-Krishna 54 ; 
Vishnu-Vasudeva 87 
Vishnubhatta 54 

V ish n u d ha rm o t tQ ra Pu ran a 58 
Vishnugupta, son of Devagupta 

100 

VEshnu-Kahchl 57 

V ishn u ma y as t ay a 121 -22 
Vishnupada 54 
Vishnu parva 119 
Vishnu Sant hit a 4L 
Vishnutrat a 51 
Vishvaksena 21 

Vish vaksena Sant hit d 45-47 
visra n iq b h u may ah 43 
Visvakarma 5 
Visvamitra 76 
Visvamchl 117 
Visvarupa 46, 54, 69 
Vis v arti pay oga 3 8 
ViSvavarman, son of Naravarman 
54, 127, 136, 144 

V i S ve&vara - G o 1 akima tha 105-06 
Vi&ve&varasambhu 105-06 
Vitasta 25 

v/v.fwifamr 134. 136 






























m 


PAURANIC AND TANTRIC RELIGION 


Vivas van 15 = 34, 133-36 ; Vivas- 
van-gamnyu story 138. 145 
Viyanga 141, 144 
Vizago 148 
vrata 77, 93 
Vrishabha 100 
Vrishadhvaja 149 
Vrishpi clan 11, 21, 29-30, 40; 
same as Sattvata 19 ; 
Fanchaxnra 29-31 ; Samba, a 
Vira 44 
Vyasa 151 

Vyaghrasena, TraMtaka king 57 
V xanta ra-d evcit a 10 
Vyuha 30, 34, 40, 42-45, 47, 59; 
images of 45, 59; worship 
of 58 ; Vyfihavdda 30, 40, 
4344, 58 

W 

Waiters 142, 156, 158 
Weber 67, 117 

Wema Kadphises 76-78. 80, 83, 
101, 144 

Western India 97 
Western Kshatrapa 98 
Whitney 157 

worship—of female principle 
110-11 ; of godesses 112-13 ; 
of giva-Iihga 81-82; of Va- 
sudev a-Krishna 25 26 

Y 

Yadu 88 
yajamtma 16 
yajna 1 

Yajha-Satakarni, Gantamipiitra 51 
Yafnaval kyasmriti 135 


Yajurveda 15, 66, 72 

Y a jus 2 

Yaks ha 9, 11, 16, 21, lal ; 

Yaksha Manibhadra 10 
Yakshim 10 
Yama 5, 117 
ydma 43 
YamI 117 
Yamuna 40 
yantra 78 

Yasastrata 51 \ 

Yaska 134 

Y aSoda 123 

Y'asodharman, king of Western 
India 100 
yati 4 
Yatn 2 
Yaludhana 2 

Yandheya clan 12, 104, 148-50 ; 
coins of 159; Yaudheya- 
ganardja 149 
Yavana 26 

Yoga 7, 33, 42, 47, 50, 93-94, 
103 ; yogah karmam kausa - 
lam 33; philosophy 57; 
posture 64 ; Tamil yokam 
50 

Yogamaya 123 

yoga pada 50 

y oganidrd 121-22 

Yogim 128-29 

yoni 78 

yom-hmda 124 

y any a bills lurk a 131 

Yndhishthira 38, 119.-20, 137 

yaga 88 

Z 

Zoroaster 140 


23 

line 

29 

— 

Read 

— 

Samhfia 

38 

,, 

2 

— 

Read 

— 

Vaishnavism 

* 

38 


13 

— 

Read 

— 

VigvarUpayoga 

44 


30 

— 

Read 

— 

Vishnu 

46 

3 3 

33 

— 

Read 

— 

R&ghava 

55. 

13 

5 

— 

Read 

— 

and llhaskara 

55 

« 

21 

— 

Read 

— 

Erart 

61 

j, 

12 

— 

Rend 

— 

Avalokite&vn ra 

62 


7 

— 

Read 

— 

pitdmahah 

64 

3> 

12 

— 

Read 

— 

Mohenjodaro 

65 


7 

— 

Read 

— 


66 


22 

— 

Read 

— 

si an/a, for anuvdk 

73 

lines 

3 & 6 

—- 

Read 

— 


108 

last 

line 

— 

Read 

— 

ichchhdvydghdta 

111 

line 

24 

— 

Read 

— 

Mohenjodaro 

127 

,, 

8 

— 

Read 

— 

. Chanda 

134 


28 

— 

Read 

— 

Aryama 

140 


32 


R ead 

— 

daughter 
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